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CHAPTER I 


THE train slowed to rest in a dun-coloured landscape patched 
with a few tin roofs, and a signboard with Wantabadgeree slid 
past the windows and stopped too. With a grunt Bradly Mud- 
gett woke up to grab his traps from the rack and bundle them 
out on the platform. He was the only passenger to alight here, 
and he lumbered down the train, signalling at the guard, who 
was dumping empty milk cans from the brake van. 

“That dog of mine,” growled Bradly. 

The guard unlocked a flap in the van and a fox terrier 
exploded out of it at the end of a lead, pawing indignantly at 
Bradly for release. He was in a tremendous hurry and could 
hardly wait for Bradly to slip the lead, so that he could sprint 
up the platform and whiff its corners, and cock a leg at them, 
and back-scratch with vigour, limbering up after two hours in 
a rattling, roaring dog-box. Vastly relieved, he galloped back 
to leap at Bradly’s midriff and take official charge of him. 

Bradly gathered up his traps—a battered leather bag and 
a combination easel and paint-box, and came through the 
station wicket, which brought him at a step out on the main 
street of Wantabadgeree. ‘There he stood to survey the town. 
Flatly torpid, the town ignored him. 

A stretch of asphaltum road lined with shops and houses 
designed this town, built mainly of weatherboard, with here 
and there a brick cottage, and here and there a dumpy little 
stone hut peaked by a high shingle roof, black with age; the 
tradition of a peasant dwelling imported from England with 
the convict system a hundred and fifty years ago. 

It lived on cows, this town. Fields in which cows grazed 
came up to the town’s back fences. The coastline range be- 
yond them was patterned with dairy farms. Cows drivelled 
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along the roads, obstinately insensible to passing cars till last- 
minute panic scattered them with skittering heels and humped- 
up rumps, to stand again and gaze with petrified indignation 
after cars. 

Men lived in this town, suspended on the sidewalk with 
nothing to do. They made an occupation of it, dawdling tor- 
pidly at the barber’s shop, the garage, the cobbler’s den. He 
alone worked in this town, by the peculiar doom of cobblers, 
who are required to felicitate the eyes of loafers by madly 
pegging away at second-hand boots. 

Dogs owned this town—Our Town. Conscious of power, 
of civic dignity, of owning property, they lay about the side- 
walk, lolling out tongues and letting the townspeople walk 
round them. 

For the rest, little kids puttered at front gates, a woman 
came out of the butcher’s and went intently into the green- 
grocer’s, and a shop assistant in baggy pants talked to a girl 
whose bare legs were jaunty in high-heeled shoes; and that 
was the adventure of sex in this town. 

It was midday. Out of an empty ultramarine sky, heat 
from a vertical sun lay flat on the tin roofs of the town, mori- 
bund in a drench of light. Only the lucerne patches were 
green on the countryside; everything else was fawn-tinted 
from a long spell of dry weather. 

Bradly Mudgett gave over tonal analysing the town with a 
grunt. He required information from it, not colour patterns, 
which was all he really saw of it. An act of oblivion abolished 
its inhabitants and thereby protected him from them. 

Burly and bearded and innocuously scowling, he was de- 
signed to reject intrusion by snoopers on the practice of a 
métier. A navvy’s body bulked out his rough tweed suit, which 
was no sort of thing for an Australian midsummer; his hat 
was of brigand design, high-crowned and broad-rimmed; his 
boots were double-soled and he walked clumsily in them with 
a forward lurch of the shoulders, menacing and purposeful. 
The grip on his painting traps was automatic; he would have 
been uneasy abroad without them. 
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Practised in the resources of country towns, his glare vacil- 
lated between the pub, the police station, and Cooley’s store. 
The pub was a long low-roofed shanty kinking in on itself for 
support; the police station was a rural retreat embowered in 
wistaria, with a lock-up like an outsize privy in its vegetable 
garden; and Cooley’s store was the largest building in the 
town, affecting an air of conquest with its two stories and its 
facade emblazoned with somebody’s Rolled Oats. 

The heat settled indecision for Bradly. ‘““Time we had a 
beer, Edmund,” he muttered. 

But Edmund had sighted dogs and was bristling up for an 
inspection by nosing. After two hours in that dog-box, exercise 
was what he required. Dogs had sighted Edmund and were 
brisking up on the sidewalk to inquire by what right strangers 
came to Our Town. Bradly put a stop to that with a mumble 
of ‘‘Drop it, Edmund,” and strode across to the pub. On a 
garden seat under its verandah he deposited his traps, jerking 
a thumb of command at them to Edmund. Instantly Edmund 
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took over possession of them. Their smell was sacred; no dog 
or human could be allowed to nose or cock a leg at them. 

The small pub parlour drowsed with the hum of flies and 
the scent of beer. Bradly knocked on the ledge of a sort of port- 
hole into the bar, where an obese little publican drowsed too, 
seated in a kitchen chair and wearing ancient slippers. Bradly’s 
knocking roused him from complete to partial imbecility, and 
he shuffled over to the port-hole, where he contracted his belly 
to screw his fat foolish face in sideways, as announcing service 
at an acute angle of discomfort. “Beer,”’ said Bradly gruffly, 
which unscrewed the publican to slipslop over the bar and fill 
a tankard and place it with sacrificial care on the ledge. Bradly 
put down a florin and raised the tankard to his beard, inclining 
it gently till the needs of his being had lowered its gracious 
refreshment by half. He put it down to take up his change and 
produce his pipe, frowning meditatively about the dingy little 
room, which had nothing in it but an oilclothed table and 
three chairs. Not even the print of a racehorse to mark a turgid 
urge to zsthetics in the fat publican. But, for that matter, 
Bradly himself was blankly indifferent to a theory that pic- 
tures are designed to decorate walls. His frown at the parlour 
merely stressed the nulsance of beginning a conversation, 
which was always for him a process of muddling thoughts by 
speech. Thus his premeditations over broaching a subject 
usually jerked him midway into it. 

‘*Place about here called Margoola Beach, ain’t there?”’ 

The publican got his face back at an acute angle to repeat 
*“Margoola Beach?”’ 

“Yes. Near here, ain’t it?” 

“Well, it ain’t exactly near; say about fi? mile down the 
coast.” 

“What sort of place is it?”’ 

““What sort of place?”’ 

The publican screwed himself a little farther into the par- 
lour to get a better view of this difficult question. “Well, it 
ain’t exactly what you’d call a place,”’ he confessed. 

“Point is, what’s the country like round there?”’ 
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“Well, it’s pretty poor country. Yer might run a few 
shee ad 

“Sheep be damned! What’s it like to paint?”’ 

Bradly’s obtuseness to the sports of human identity allowed 
him to ask this absurd question, which confounded the publi- 
can. Unable to get it into focus, he took his head out of the 
port-hole to restore it at the opposite angle, and see if Bradly 
looked more intelligible from that aspect. 

“Paint?” he repeated. 

“Paint. Paint pictures. See? ‘Tone—colour—all that. 
What’s it like?”’ 

The publican only bumped his head with patient resigna- 
tion against the port-hole in an effort to shake it helplessly at 
Bradly for asking him a conundrum like that. “Well, you got 
me there,” he said, and gave it up. 

“Point is, any sort of place a man could live in? House- 
shanty of some sort.”’ 

“There is,’’ said the publican, relieved to be rid of conun- 
drums. “‘Cooley’s got a bit of a place there—rents it to camp- 
ing parties.” 

“Cooley?” 

“‘Cooley’s Store; up the street.”’ 

““H’m! Any other people live there?’’ 

“Well, there might be a shanty or two about. Me, I never 
done no more than pass the place. There ain’t even a road to it. 
No good to me, them dead and alive places. Me, I got to have 
a bit of life about me.” 

Bradly grunted a complete lack of interest in this confes- 
sion of a social aspiration. He required information from this 
moonface, whose only valid claim to a bit of life about him 
was a charcoal-smudged wood-carter in the bar hanging 
morosely over a tankard. 

“Suppose I can have a bed here for the night,”’ growled 
Bradly. 

“You can.” 

“All right, 1’ll bring in my traps.” 

He brought them in, attended by Edmund, while the pub- 
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lican hung himself over the port-hole and bellowed ‘“‘ Missus,”’ 
till a gaunt woman in a dirty apron came and put a scrawny 
head and neck round the parlour door, like a suspicious fowl. 
“Gent . . . room,’’ said the publican, and doddered back to his 
chair, used up by an interlude of intellectual stress. 

Bradly followed the gaunt woman to the back verandah, 
where she opened the door of a ten by eight cubicle and went 
away, leaving him to do what he liked about finding accom- 
modation there. 

Bradly found it sufficient, since it had a bed to sleep in anda 
basin to wash in. For luxury it had a chair to sit in and a fly- 
specked mirror to look at himself in, if it entertained him to 
see his face practised on by the peculiar distortions of a cheap 
mirror. The walls were of unpainted deal and the air wilted 
under the corrugated iron grid of a roof which was only three 
feet above the ceiling. 

Bradly deposited his traps and took off his brigand’s hat to 
wipe his forchead and rake up his crest of black hair and let the 
tepid air reach his scalp. He did that automatically, neither 
demanding comfort nor aware of a lack of it. But his skin was 
gritty after a hot train journey and he peeled off his coat and 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves for a wash. There was a deposit of 
black dust in the jug, but no water, so he carried it out to rinse 
and fill it at the tank. Then he discovered that there was no 
soap or towel in the room, and tramped across the yard to the 
kitchen. A clump-clump of ironing came out of it, with a 
debilitating odour of burnt fat. Into that smell Bradly thrust 
his beard to growl, “Trouble you for a towel and a bit of soap, 
missus.”’ 

The gaunt woman went to the wash-house and returned 
with a towel and a section of yellow soap, which she handed to 
Bradly with her fowl’s stare of incomprehension and went 
back to her ironing, and Bradly to his cubicle. He had other 
things to think about than a country pub’s insensibility to the 
minor graces of life. 

Swithering his head in the basin, towelling up his beard and 
hair, he refreshed himself with vigour. A burly ruffian he 
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looked, with his thick black beard jutting from a pugnacious 
chin, with his formidable hooked nose, and the scowl of con- 
centration in his fierce blue eye. 

With his pipe lit he seated himself on the bed for an exercise 
of intensive thought, which played a gamut of exposures on his 
fierce blue eye, debilitating it with irritation, with indecision, 
with funk. In a tone of ill-usage he muttered his meditations 
at Edmund, who listened brightly and snapped at flies, encour- 
aging Bradly to get it over and come out exploring. But Bradly 
sat on, mooning and mumbling away the hour of lunch, so 
Edmund went out to get it for himself. A practised traveller, 
he was used to foraging in strange back yards, since Bradly’s 
habitat was not static, but moved spasmodically about the 
earth’s crust, dwelling at wayside pubs and boarding-houses, 
or camping for preference in deserted shanties, when there 
was a village within walking distance for supplies. 

Bradly continued growling away to himself, pinching his 
powerful forearms and rasping at his beard. He was perturbed 
for more reasons than a new adventure in paint, which always 
alarmed his uncertain virtuosity. In short, he was hard up. 
That is to say, he had less money than usual, and usually he 
had very little money. If he failed to get marketable results 
within a certain time he would be in difficulties. The fact that 
he existed under a constant dilemma of paint versus poverty 
failed to reassure him; no one becomes accustomed to the 
essential threat of being starved to death. 

Bradly was forty, and repetition in the practice of a meek 
faculty in art did not encourage a fantasy that destiny would 
do the decent thing for once and let him make a decent sum of 
money, so that he could go on making money without being 
eternally frightened into doing so. Lacking Edmund for an 
exchange of ideas, his grumblings were in a key of personal 
annoyance at enemies about his head; though he used the 
plural, which assumed Edmund included in a theme of dis- 
content. 

“*... all very well tacklin’ this sea stuff; suppose it don’t 
suit us. Can’t wait on here at the pub waitin’ to find out; too 
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expensive. No good to use this country town stuff—done too 
much of it. Can’t afford to chuck away good paint and canvas. 
Suppose we take this shanty—no results. There we are, out 
on expenses both ways...’’ 

Edmund came bustling in from cracking a bone or two in 
the yard and lapping a drink from the horse trough. As usual, 
he relieved Bradly of a state of indecision by a resolute prod in 
the midriff, which truncated meditation in Bradly and bumped 
him into action. Most of his decisions were arrived at by stat- 
ing them aloud to Edmund in terms of a statement by Ed- 
mund. “As you say, Edmund, we can’t go far wrong takin’ 
the place for a week. . 

He put on his coat and clapped on his hat and clumped 
weightily out of the house, with Edmund pattering ahead of 
him. Edmund was a compact broad-chested fellow with a pug- 
nacious amalgam of bull terrier in his make-up, and a black 
patch over one eye which gave a jaunty cock to the other. His 
system of taking charge of Bradly was to let Bradly set a course 
so that he could scoot ahead and show the way. 

The inertia of a hot still afternoon clogged the air as Bradly 
tramped up the street to Cooley’s Store, and turned in from 
the whiff of heated asphalt to a pleasant smell of bacon and 
raisins and cheese and lemon-peel. His thump on the counter 
brought Cooley out from behind the cheese, as if he had been 
lurking there to catch Bradly at it. Caught, Bradly grunted a 
rejective ‘‘Day,”’ at Cooley. “Day,” retorted Cooley, giving 
back no more than he got. 

A little dried fig of a man, this Cooley, aproned to the arm- 
pits, with black currant eyes and a pointed bald head, like the 
minor end of an egg. His beady inspection of mankind divided 
it into two species: cash and credit customers. Therefore he 
made no concessions to Bradly till it was disclosed under which 
heading to place him. Bradly, as usual, burst on Cooley a 
compact rejection of his own irresolutions. 

“Understand you’ve got a shanty to let at Margoola 
Beach?” 

“Well, I have 
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“What rent d’you want for it?”’ 

“Well, I’m asking ten shillings a week for it.”’ 

Cooley livened up, Bradly bristled his beard. ‘Ten shillings 
was more than he could afford to pay, and the prospect of 
wrangling the price down with Cooley terrified him. His im- 
pulse was to rush headlong from the system which huckstered 
life in terms of halfpence. And this Cooley was a halfpence 
expert, primed with the evil lore of bargaining. On the point 
of flight, he growled ferociously “Too dam’ much; give you 
five shillings.”’ 

To his surprise, Cooley distinctly weakened at this ultima- 
tum. He screwed up one beady eye and sighted Bradly for a 
better cash or credit focus with the other. Unable to get at him 
there, he spread both hands on the counter with an air of 
agreeable compromise. 

“Well, I don’t mind cuttin’ the price for a long tenancy. 
Say three months——”’ 

"No good; take it by the week or not at all.”’ 

Cooley blinked. This high-handed dealing could only come 
under the heading of cash customer. He leaned on the counter, 
distinctly propitiating Bradly by a confidential air. 

“Well now, it’s like this. We want that beach opened up 
for camping parties, see. As it is property there ain’t up to the 
value it will be, once we get the place opened up. So I’m will- 
ing to let the cottage go at a loss, temporarily, mind you... 
five shillings.”’ 

“Suppose you can rent me bedding . . . kitchen things?”’ 

“T can. Say two shillings extra a - 

“Eighteen pence.” 

Cooley accepted that. His reservations under cash and 
credit marked this as certainly a tough customer. Bradly 
sweated at an ordeal, and glanced about the shelves for an 
inventory of stores to be purchased. 

““Let’s see now, I’ll want a few things. Better take them 
down.” 

Cooley flapped down an order form, all attention to the 
crucial test of this negotiation, which was that these campers 
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had a trick of bolting with unpaid bills. “Six pounds oatmeal,”’ 
began Bradly. 

A girl came into the shop and stood, passively waiting on 
Cooley’s attention. She carried a large basket on one arm, 
weighted with eggs and shrimps and a couple of plucked fowls, 
and in her other hand a bucket full of oysters. She did not sag 
under these burdens; there was a strong young body under her 
bag of a dress, and two thick, silver-tawny plaits were pushed 
to left and right by her resolute breasts. Her battered straw hat 
let nothing else out about her except a honey-tinted throat and 
a pair of vermilion lips, clamped in unconscious rebellion 
against intrusion on the reticence of her youth. 

Girls had no existence for Bradly, but he marked the bur- 
den, and jerked his head at it with a grunt of, “No hurry 
about me. Here, give me that list; make it out myself.”’ 

He stood aside, frowning over his count of items. Cooley 
had also ignored the girl, but that was the dark policy of a 
tradesman. Now he turned on her an imperious apron and a 
glass bead eye, which saw her somewhere across the road. 

“Don’t know that we’ll be wanting any more eggs from 
yer,”” he said to the road. 

The girl said nothing. If Cooley was delivering an ultima- 
tum she let him explain why. Addressing the opposite side- 
walk, he did so. 

‘“‘We don’t do business with wholesalers undercuttin’ our 
retail prices, see. You been selling eggs at elevenpence to some 
of our customers, All right, we don’t take any more at eight- 
pence from you.” 

Hiding in her hat, she neither defended herself from 
Cooley’s charge nor offered to accommodate it. Perhaps she 
did not know what to do about it. In that case, Cooley allowed 
his little eye to discover her and explain what she had to 
do. 

“You sell direct to me, I take your output. Sell to my cus- 
tomers, I don’t take any more from you. That’s the position; 
take it or leave it.” 

The girl took it, in a voice dusky with the ill-ease of words. 
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“T7ll sell to you.” 

‘“All right, 1 take ’em. But don’t let us hear of any more of 
this retailin’ to our customers, see.”” 

Without otherwise affirming an act of dictatorship over her 
eggs, the girl began to lay them on a tray, her full lips moving 
as she made up the count, which Cooley added up too. “Four 
and thruppence,”’ he said, handing over the coins. The girl 
audited them carefully, serious and intent over a ritual which 
bartered food for food. Erect under her double burden, she 
went out without a word, defending her youthful reticence 
under her floppy straw hat, which also abolished identity in 
others. 

Bradly had made up his list of supplies, and ticked off each 
item carefully, also intent on the ritual which bartered work 
for food. Oatmeal, rice, flour, potatoes, eggs, bacon, tea, jam, 
salt and pepper. “Suppose you can send them over with the 
other things?’’ he said, bringing out money to pay for them, 
with a week’s rent in advance. 

‘Send ’em over first thing to-morrow,’’ said Cooley, now 
all zeal for a tenant and a cash customer. “Though mind you, 
we can only deliver this side the lagoon. Cart can’t get across 
there without going five mile round 

*“Lagoon?”’ 

“*A fair pest, that lagoon. Cuts off approaches to the beach. 
I been puttin’ it to our Progress Association to petition the 
Roads Board to run a motor road round the north side of the 
lagoon. Bring campers there, see. Signboard on main road: 
“This way to Margoola Beach, the ideal camping ground!’ 
Once we get campers there a 

Bradly cut short a baleful topic by demanding, ““What time 
that cart of yours go across?”’ 

‘Say ha’-past ten.”’ 

“All right, Pl go over with it.”’ 

‘Right. If you happen to be wanting fishing lines 

“No, don’t want ’em.”’ 

He strode out, leaving Cooley truncated of gabble, and star- 
ing after a species of cash customer who eluded identification 

B 
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as such. “‘Ain’t a camper or fisherman. Can’t place him, by 
the look of him. .. .”’ 

Baffled by a decision now finalized, Bradly tramped up the 
road, grumbling in his beard, “Fixed the thing, dam’ it. 
Enough tucker for a fortnight, too. Ain’t so much as had a 
look at the place, either. Turn out a dud, like as not. Got an 
idea we made a mistake coming here, Edmund, takin’ a chance 
at this sea stuff.” 

Edmund ignored these drivellings, trotting ahead, tail up 
and ears cocked. Brilliant fellows like himself and Bradly 
never made mistakes. 


CHAPTER II 


BRADLY tramped out of Wantabadgeree till the shadows 
were flat across the earth, and then tramped back again, 
assuaged of mental disturbance by an exercise of tonal trance 
over fields and farms and distant ranges merging in cool har- 
monies with the fall of evening. All good thoughts are won by 
walking, which for Bradly transferred the laborious memoriz- 
ing of words to the stored imageries of the eye, and gave him a 
language clarified by the act of looking and the exercise of see- 
ing, and soothed him of alarms and suspicions for ever lurking 
behind the treachery of words. Edmund scouted back and 
forth for sticks, sometimes setting up a rabbit and bolting in 
pursuit of it. He had no fear of losing Bradly; out of a hundred 
crossing trails he could have picked up Bradly’s and known at 
a whiff which way it went. 

With a red sun setting in promise of a hot day to-morrow, 
Bradly turned into the pub for dinner, which was served in the 
deal-lined public dining-room, decorated with almanacs 
and liquor advertisements and festoons of crinkled paper 
tacked to the ceiling, and peppered with generations of fly- 
specks, 

‘The fat publican ate at the table with Bradly and a bagman, 
who was waiting to catch the nine o’clock train to Sydney, as 
he told them, so that he might arrive in Sydney in order to 
catch another train for Mudgee next morning. He had done 
sixteen towns in five days, and he made of this performance a 
discourse entirely devoid of interest, explaining with meticu- 
lous precision that by getting out of one train he was able to 
catch another by a nice relation of agility to a railway time- 
table. He might have been a modern physicist, so completely 
did he dissociate the spirit of endeavour from a rigid subjection 
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to clocks. He had to account for himself somehow, and so 
made of himself a procedure which went about in trains, and 
he fastened this drivel with equal indifference on Bradly, the 
publican, or the fly-specks, assured of being alive by the sound 
of his own voice. 

The dinner was a rudimentary affair. A mass of beef and 
potatoes and greens served with a practised ability to extract all 
flavour from cooked food. Beef, greens and potatoes, and the 
boiled pudding that followed all tasted alike, or all arrived on 
the palate with an equal lack of taste. Bradly extended no 
criticism to it, but ate it, handing down to Edmund his fair 
share of the beef and pudding. By the communal habit of feed- 
ing together, Bradly always measured off Edmund’s share 
from his own, and took pleasure to see him whip it off with 
a hearty click of the teeth. 

The bagman alone talked, guzzling rapidly in order to 
gabble while guzzling. The publican ate with the labour of 
a fat man whose gastric Juices are forced to compete with a 
short-winded gullet, which used up what attention he had 
to spare for the phenomenon of human personality. Bradly 
grunted a complete lack of interest in the bagman too, but that 
was a protective policy which had no attention to waste out- 
side his own job. It allowed him to extend an act of oblivion to 
the human race at large, excepting only such human beings 
who had to do with the making, the selling, and especially the 
buying, of pictures. Faces were no more to him than pebbles 
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under a running stream; he forgot one ten minutes after con- 
versation with it. 

He had ordered a pint of ale to his dinner and sat on with it, 
smoking, while the gaunt wife of the publican cleared the 
table. ‘The bagman sat on too, talking, talking. Any block did 
for him to talk at. He had switched his discourse from trains to 
the iniquity of railway employees sworn to the safe transport 
of goods. ‘‘Busting fruit cases by dropping them is understood. 
Same for vegetables. But when it comes to eggs .. . take for 
example: Grocer telling me yesterday he got so many boxes of 
eggs short of top layer missing he refused to take over con- 
signment unless opened in his presence. Right. Box opened in 
his presence, no eggs missing. What you think, though? Un- 
packed them eggs back in his shop, found the bottom layer 
missing. Them thieves have been and prised off the bottom 
boards.”” 

Bradly finished his beer and went out, without consulting 
the bagman’s need for an audience by depriving him of one 
with a brief “Night,”’ grunted at him in passing forth. 

The night air was passably cool and he strolled through the 
town at a measured pace, killing time till bedtime. The garage 
was lighted up, the greengrocer’s, the ham and beef shop. 
These drew a few loiterers, because there was light there to 
reassure the death of identity in darkness. Only the fumbling 
adventure of love seeks darkness to establish that in country 
towns. On through the few low-powered lights that spaced 
the town Bradly strolled, well enough pleased by its rejection 
of the little festival of life, which arrived only twice a week by 
a picture show and a dance at the local hall. Bradly had no 
power to use diversion, no need for it. 

No need for anything but bread and art. 

Out of the town, under the soft filtered darkness of star- 
light, his thoughts fell into a blank mental space, bringing to 
the surface of his mind only vague emotions which refused to 
formulate themselves in words. An isolate, he had acquired 
the trick of self-communion only by muttering it to himself 
aloud, or in monologues to Edmund. 
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“Forty! Damme, a man gets somewhere at forty.” 

An intonation of depression, of self-disparagement, in that 
mutter disturbed him; he had not been aware of putting the 
doubtful rewards of his forty years’ work under inspection. 
Now those were presented to him in a muddled perspective of 
appalling monotony; year in, year out, a certain number of 
pictures painted and peddled for small sums so that he could go 
on painting and peddling more pictures. Was that an objective 
sought and attained? an objective that in being sought became 
the thing sought? 

A disgusted mumble rejected a concept of art as a carrot 
eternally dangled out of reach. Damme, there ought to be 
more in the business than that. What then? The only assur- 
ance of faith Bradly could conjure up was a conception of 
buyers anxious to possess his works. 

He tramped on again, trying to dispense with the treacheries 
of thought by thinking of practical matters. Bread, for in- 
stance. Impossible to walk five miles every two days for bread. 
Must find out if it could be left somewhere near at hand for 
him. Meat once a week, of course. No keeping meat this 
weather. Must keep expenses down this trip, anyway. He 
tried to tot up mentally the cost of a week’s food, but gave that 
up; sums were a nuisance only to be done on paper. 

‘*All very well sayin’ a man ought to look for new stuff... 
get a fresh kick out of work. Damme, know my stuff too well. 
Got it set, up to a point. Stuck there. Fresh kick, by God! 
How the hell is a man to get a fresh kick?” 

In a temper he turned to tramp back; the treachery of 
thought would not let him alone. It seemed that he had been 
secreting this attack of bad conscience, which now presented 
itself as boredom over a métier which had exhausted its thrill 
of adventure into the unknown. 

The side-door of the pub was open when he got back, with 
the parlour lighted up for the use of what were called bona fide 
travellers: people who were able to evade an asylum by-law by 
travelling twenty-five miles to get a drink after six o’clock. 
They had to sign a travellers’ book to that effect before being 
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permitted to have the drink. Townspeople were required to 
sneak in by the back way and risk a fine for doing the same 
thing. There were a number of these in the bar now, and to 
voices raised in argument the publican droned complainingly, 
“‘Not so much noise, you blokes, I ain’t got the strength of this 
new cop yet. He may be a nark, for all you know. .. .” 

Bradly stood in the parlour, frowning over another problem 
of conscience. He had one extravagance; he liked a glass of 
whisky betimes going to bed. When camping, he usually car- 
ried a bottle of whisky with him, to be doled out carefully in 
small nips. A bottle lasted him a long time, as he only allowed 
himself a nip when the day’s work deserved it. ‘Thus whisky 
had a spiritual significance to him as a symbol of luxury filched 
from a mean destiny, though he always sought to propitiate 
the wretched thing by computing how many tubes of colour 
were squandered in the price of a bottle of whisky. 

Growling at himself now for a spendthrift, he knocked at 
the port-hole and bought a bottle, paying twelve shillings for 
it. Carrying it to his bedroom with the intention of sneaking a 
nip, he suffered a violent attack of penuriousness, damning 
himself for throwing away enough money to keep himself in 
food for a fortnight. Just to spite himself, he stowed the bottle 
away in his bag and went nipless to bed. 


CHAPTER III 


BRADLY was up by habit in the dawn, but he did not spend 
his usual interlude tonal analysing it. With a number of small 
matters to arrange, he smoked a dawn pipe in his shirt-sleeves, 
fussily tabulating a list of things to be done before he could get 
out of this town to the safe isolation of earth and sky. 

Damn these country towns; too many gabblers in them; 
too expensive to live in. His last venture had been the town of 
Jillabong, where he had stayed at a pub and spent too much 
money and got very poor results in paint, which he had posted 
off to Pringle, the dealer, without much expectation of sales. 
A local doctor had bought one canvas and but for that lucky 
chance he would have been out of pocket. Now he was mut- 
tering grumpily at Edmund, “Have to get something better 
this trip, Edmund. Got to pull up somehow or buyers will be 
turnin’ us down. Sales been gettin’ worse and worse these last 
years. By George, have to go slow on our money, too; have to 
make it last till we get some decent results.”’ 

The town was up and about its business in a dawdling sort 
of way, opening shop doors and standing at them to yawn and 
blink and wait for the morning paper, which the newsagent 
was bringing across from the station. He stopped at the wicket 
to unroll the bundle on the footpath and hand out the papers 
to the group waiting there for them. The acrid-smelling 
sheets were opened at once, giving a moment’s validity to the 
people’s illusion that life becomes a reality in wood pulp and 
printer’s ink. 

Bradly never looked at a newspaper. Reality was another 
thing to him than its statement in words. His own slovenly 
diction which mispronounced words and truncated phrases 
and dispensed with particles was an unconscious rejection of 
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words as the labels which formulate thought. Its profundity 
was in the eye, which alone had power to relate the thing seen 
to the image which made it a thing understood. 

Of the two fried chops served him for breakfast he ate one 
and gave Edmund the other, and put a buttered sandwich of 
bread in his pocket against the accidents of travel. Then forth 
to the butcher’s for a pound of steak and a pound of chops, to 
the greengrocer’s for onions and tomatoes, to the baker’s for 
an order of five loaves a week. He boggled at arranging for 
bread to be left daily at some place within easy walking dis- 
tance, but let that go. 

“Have to find out first whether the dam’ place suits us,”’ he 
thought, hating to finalize any gesture towards the future. 
‘These matters he carried to Cooley’s store for transport in the 
cart, and Cooley handed him the key of the cottage. Over a 
case of fishing tackle he hesitated, lured by a concept of fish 
for nothing. 

“Plenty of fish there, eh?” he growled suspiciously. 

“Fish! If you’re after fish . . . salmon, flathead, whiting, 
red bream; schnapper, too.”’ 

“All right, gimme fishin’ line, hooks.” 

He crammed the purchase in his pocket, annoyed with 
himself for venturing three shillings on his inexperience as a 
fisherman. ‘Then there was a supply of tobacco to be bought: 
small sums nibbling away his small store of money. 

With all that off his mind he returned to the pub and paid 
its bill and carried his traps to the verandah. It was early yet 
for Cooley’s cart, so he filled his pipe and sat on the garden 
seat to smoke, and meditate over the flat morning sunlight, 
and mark that on the goods shed roof its reflected velocity was 
doubled, though he put that to himself that the roof would 
paint a couple of tones higher in value than the sky. 

With Bradly on guard over their traps, Edmund was re- 
lieved of duty, and took a jaunt up the street to do a little dog 
nosing. Dogs hurried out to nose Edmund, requiring to know 
what sort of smell he had brought to Our Town. 

The local trooper emerged from the police station higher 
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up the street, to straddle his legs and sun himself and survey 
the town as so much personal property. In his flat peaked cap 
and neat blue tunic and riding breeches with polished leg- 
gings, he stood apart from drab humanity by the inhuman 
distinction of a uniform. 

Jaunty with the official right to loaf in public as a public 
duty, he patrolled the sidewalk, crooking his legs into a com- 
placent waddle, and glancing down to please himself over the 
neat fit of his leggings. Opposite the garage he paused to mark 
who loafed there, and what conspiracy it was that drew so 
many people in and out of the cobbler’s den. The last police- 
man in office had given him the tip that Bill Sowley the cob- 
bler was doing a little §.P. book-making, and he intended to 
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catch him at it. His stare at the idlers there abolished their 
claim to privacy; it was stony with the divine right to meddle. 

The cobbler’s den ignored him with elaborate unconcern, 
which satisfied his perception of duplicity, and established the 
artlessness of his knowledge that where the policeman’s eye 
lights the people are aware of their prime menace, the police- 
man. On again, strolling, straddling, accounting for every 
identity in the street and what it did there. At the pub he dis- 
covered Bradly, distinctly a sport on local species, and stopped 
to look him over. Quite innocent, this prolonged inspection, 
so unaffectedly rude it was. Bradly glared back, bristling his 
beard, because of nervousness. Direct inspection like that 
abolished his system of obliterating snoopers. 

“Day,” he said, to break the suspense of being looked at. 

“Day to you,” said the trooper. 

He was a middle-aged man, pickled in toughness, with 
sandy hair and a clipped moustache the colour of his skin, 
which had the dry texture of brick-dust. A policeman’s eye, 
obtuse to all human relations covered by a code of by-laws, 
which are made by God, who is also a policeman. 

“Artist, eh?’ he said at last, having detected Bradly by his 
brigand’s hat and painting easel. 

** About that.” 

‘Going to have a shot at painting the town, eh?” 

““No, nothin’ to paint here.”’ 

The trooper relaxed his pose, straddled his legs, and be- 
came affable, now that an official cross-examination was over. 
“Well, there don’t seem to be any what you might call views 
about here,”’ he agreed. “I’m new to this particular district, so 
I haven’t had time to give it the look over, but I’ve been 
through the Willawee Ranges forty miles west of here, and I 
can guarantee the views there. Conley’s Gap, for instance. 
Now there’s a view; gives you nigh on eighty mile clear coun- 
try. I’ve an eye for views meself, and I’ve been through the 
Sydney Gallery to test it out; and I give you my word that 
barrin’ one or two instances there isn’t a view there I’d put 
meself to the trouble of painting. ‘That’s my considered 
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opinion. Bits of things with a tree or fence in it, or maybe a 
cow or so. What’s wrong with these fellows that they don’t 
get about the country and find out where the views are? Now 
Ill tell you what you do. You hire a car at the garage there 
and take a run out to Conley’s Gap. It ’ud pay you to do It 
even if you wasn’t an artist. As an artist . 

Bradly was shot with alarm at this easy proposal to take 
charge of him, and jerked out an abrupt “‘Can’t be done. 
‘Taken a shanty out Margoola Beach. Have a go at seascape.”” 

‘“Margoola Beach? Well, as I say, I’m new to the district, 
and I haven’t had time to run across there, so I can’t put you 
right in regard to the views.” 

He switched from that, recalled to explain a seeming dis- 
crepancy between his present position and his self-esteem. 
“Not up to my class, this place, you understand. Took it on by 
arrangement. Bit of a holiday, so to speak, after a spell in 
hospital. Just have a look at that.”’ 

He whipped off his cap, bending a perfectly round head so 
that Bradly could see the livid mark of scars on the close- 
cropped sandy skull. They were recent, and still showed con- 
tused edges, and he exhibited them complacently, assured of 
respectful attention to an unbending on his part. 

“Got those with a broken bottle, arresting two toughs at 
once,” he said, replacing his cap. ““Run them both in single- 
handed and had a set-to in the cell with them on top of it. A 
rough place my last district; sixty navvies on the Springbank 
deviation works, let alone eighty of these dole bugs to attend 
to.”’ 





He switched attention again to fix it on two labourers who 
were slouching across the road. Their blue dungaree trousers 
were stiff with clay, and they wore only sleeveless singlets, 
which exposed their bronzed arms and shoulders. Strong crea- 
tures, yet withal a certain slackness about them, not of muscle, 
but a collapse in the market-value of muscular endurance, 
which had imposed the corruption of pauperism on them. 
They avoided acknowledging the policeman’s eye, but turned 
in at the pub with a shoulder lurch of defiance. ‘There the 
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trooper’s voice arrested them, cynical with indifference to a 
public cross-examination of their privacies. 

‘Hold on a minute there,”’ he said, and while they hung 
rebelliously on the step, looked them over at his leisure. 

“On the dole you two, ain’t you?”’ 

“Well, what if we are?”’ 

One of the labourers had a bitter, foxy face, and he took the 
retort of resentment on himself. 

‘“‘Where’d you get the moncy to booze with, then?”’ 

““What’s that got to do with you?” 

“It’s got this much to do with me. If you’re wage earning, 
you gct no dole ticket, understand that.” 

“God lumme, you call two days’ relief work wage earnin’! 
Why, your blasted dole ain’t enough to keep a man from 
starvin’ as it is.”’ 

“It’s enough to keep you from starving, and no more. 
That’s what it’s for. Think the government’s out to fatten 
loafers? Both married, ain’t you?”’ 

“What if we are?” 

‘Then take that relief work money home to your wives, 
instead of chucking it away in the pub. Come now, get along 
out of this; you don’t want booze at this time of the morning,”’ 

They hung back, scowling defiance to save the rags of self- 
respect which covered their right to squander worthless 
money. But paupers have nothing to fight for. In his neat 
uniform, compact and indomitable, the trooper conveyed an 
assurance that the disruption of their lives ensured the stability 
of his own. Humping shoulders, they turned and went down 
the road, lost for a direction in life, either in work or booze. 

Bradly sat on, stolidly smoking, avoiding any admission that 
he heard or saw an act of coercion over a slouching image of 
resentment. It made him uneasy and ashamed, all the same. 
He cared nothing for the system of toil and rapacity which 
damns or saves the working-classes, but he disliked a spectacle 
which denied his right to misspend work or leisure as he 
pleased. The trooper turned back, pleased at an act of good 
governance on these creatures who belonged to him. 
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‘* Can’t knock it into these mutts that the dole isn’t there to 
give them three square meals a day,” he said. “It’s there to 
give them the bare necessities of keeping life in the human 
body. And mark you, they think they’ve got the right to claim 
rations at any station they can get at. Some of this crowd are 
working the racket of double-banking dole tickets. They 
jump the trains from here to Wallaroo and collect two or 
three rations and sell the stuff at half-price, just to raise booze 
money. Now I’m going to fix that... .” 

He talked on, and Bradly kept grunting that all this was 
very interesting, and wishing that Cooley’s cart would come 
along and rescue him from this gas-bag of a policeman. But 
the cart was delivering town orders, and was not free yet for 
those along the country roads. 

In the centre of the street Edmund was allowing himself to 
consort with a resident poodle. As a much travelled dog, he 
had a contempt for stay-at-home poodles, but was not above 
sporting with them to fill in time. For the moment, both dogs 
were busy examining credentials to decide whether they smelt 
of fight or fraternity. It was a brisk function; nose to nose, 
nose to tail, whisk about, you to the left, me to the right, ears 
cocked and tails erect; signals out for sport or murder. But the 
poodle was a friendly noodle and gave it out for chasings, so he 
galloped in circles with Edmund pretending to eat him on the 
run. 

A portly retriever had been watching all this, not quite sure 
whether loose conduct of that sort could be permitted in Our 
‘Town. Now he hurried over to have a word about it. Edmund 
dropped the poodle at once for another inspection by nosing. 

There seemed to be a doubt about fraternal smells. Both 
dogs remained rigid, advancing noses with precaution. As sud- 
denly, Edmund appeared to lose all interest in the retriever. 
He yawned largely and looked up town. ‘The yawn was really 
physical tension and the looking a pretence of being off-guard. 
Instantly the retriever wiped his feet with great vigour and let 
out a sharp bark, announcing dominance and power. Ed- 
mund’s hackles went up and his Jaw went down. For that the 
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retriever bulled up to take a stand looking over Edmund’s 
back, which meant that any more cheek from him and the 
neck-grip would be applied. 

Edmund was waiting for that. He downed on the retriever’s 
hind leg and had him over on his back in an instantaneous up- 
roar of snarling and snapping, while the poodle had hysterics 
all over the combat, screaming for the police. 

“Damme, Edmund’s at it again,”’ exclaimed Bradly, and 
bolted across the road, lugging a wad of newspaper from his 
pocket. It was kept there for such an emergency as this. No 
use trying to pull Edmund off a scrap; that only locked his grip 
the tighter. No use throttling, punching or kicking him. 
Singeing was the only method. 

Bradly lit the newspaper and grabbed Edmund by the scruff 
and applied his grip to the flame. With a snort of indignation 
at a dirty trick, Edmund Iet go and the retriever bolted for 
home, scorching and screeching with horror at such doings in 
Our Town. Bradly carried Edmund to the pub verandah and 
tossed him down, ferociously reprimanding him. ‘‘ Dam’ larri- 
kin, dam’ scoundrel! How often I got to talk to you about 
street fightin’?”’ 

Edmund sneezed off a stink of singed whisker and gave a 
leap at Bradly’s midriff, hoping to carry the affair off as a 
triviality not worth making a fuss about, which it was, to 
Edmund. A mere turn-up with a pot-bellied retriever! Being 
in charge of Bradly, he had to humour these incomprehensible 
objections to a little light diversion. 

‘Not a bad terrier, that,”’ said the trooper tolerantly. ““Got 
a streak of bull in him, though, ain’t he?”’ 

“Yes, can’t knock sense into him about street scrappin’. 
Got to carry a bit of newspaper; only thing that stops him.” 

Cooley’s cart had returned and was being loaded with 
country orders by the shop assistant in baggy pants. He 
slapped up the tail-board and hopped aloft to the driver’s seat, 
and Bradly carried his traps to the kerb. The cart pulledup 
and the trooper stood to watch Bradly dispose his traps and 
climb up beside the driver. “If that scenery over yonder 
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isn’t up to the mark, just pass me the word, and I'll put you 
on to all the views you want,” he said affably. 

‘Thanks. Day.” 

“Day to you.” He recalled his official status to ask, “‘ That 
dog of yours registered?” 

“Yes,”’ 

““Dog-licences due to be renewed next month. Just to 
remind you.” 

“Thanks, Day.” 

“Day to you.” 

Cooley’s driver flicked up the horse and carried Bradly 
off from the nuisance of talk. At a safe distance down the 
road he said, “Fair cow, that John.” 

66 H’m.”’ 

“Nark; stopped us playing cricket on Sundays. Of course 
the wowsers put him up to it. Lousy lot of wowsers in this 
town. Cooley’s one of them, What I say is, why don’t he 
stop tennis playing on Sundays too? Because these church 
bugs belong to the tennis club. Rodgers, the last cop here, 
was a decent bloke; well, decent as a cop can be. Let us alone. 
But this cow’s a nark; sticks his nose into everything. God 
lumme, as if this hole wasn’t dead enough without stopping a 
bloke’s Sunday cricket. ‘Trouble is, too many wowsers in these 
country towns. Give a bloke the willies, these country towns. 
Bloke goes blue mouldy trying to keep alive in these country 
towns.”’ 

He had a small carelessly chipped-out face with the hair 
cut close round the base of his skull and bunched up on top 
in burnished waves. He wore a sports shirt and a snakeskin 
belt, and his trousers were so much in the mode that if they 
had been stitched together they would have formed a skirt. 
These matters marked him the class-conscious stylist. A 
concept of dandyism wished to exploit life as an adventure 
in sport, love and appearance. A denizen of country towns, 
it withered for sustenance; his eye was vacuous with dis- 
content. 


Bradly grunted, dismissing another babbler. ‘This altitude 
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of a grocer’s cart was excellent for the analysis of subject- 
matter in paint. For a space along the road the driver was 
kept hopping down to deliver goods at cottages straggling out 
of town into grazing paddocks, colour-patched by cows, with 
the dairy farm in the distance lying low under a clump of 
pines, Then for a couple of miles the road went through bush 
land of tall black butts and red gums dwindling into thinner 
scrub of bottle brush and paper bark, to another space of 
cleared ground taken up by a poultry farmer, and beyond 
that the open downs, with a tang of salt in the air. 

The poultry farm was the cart’s last delivery on that 
road, and the driver was delayed there by a skimpy little 
woman with a thin piping voice practised in the art of defeat- 
ing escape from it by a ceaseless stream of gabble. The driver 
got away from her by repeating, ““My oath! Too right!” 
while backing till he reached the cart, into which he hopped 
with relief and annoyance. “That Mrs. Mender gives a bloke 
the ear-ache; thinks a bloke’s got all day to waste listening to 
her gab.”’ 

He turned off across the downs, which were rolling hum- 
mocks pegged down by coarse grass. From the crest of one 
Bradly glimpsed a long dark mass of low-growing trees broken 
by the glint of water: swamp mangroves in a lagoon. Beyond 
that rose a stately headland, a bastion of the Pacific Ocean. 
Across the blue-green downs, that isolation of cliff and trees 
and still water gave Bradly’s heart the stir of expectation and 
remoteness of an island rising in the waste spaces of the sea. 

The cart-wheels sank in the loose crust of the sand hum- 
mocks as the driver piloted it at a walk in and out of the 
hollows till their eyes were level with the waters of the 
lagoon, with the mangroves gingerly hitching roots above its 
surface. Where the water ended a long stretch of black mud 
reached the grassed borders of the downs, 

“Tide’s out,” said the driver. “Can’t get the cart any 
nearer than this. That’s the crossing, between those two 
clumps of mangroves. You'll have to wade, to get through 
that mud. It ain’t deep, now the tide’s out.” 

c 
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““Where’s the shanty?” 

“‘Can’t see it from here; it’s below the foot of that bluff. 
You'll see it once you’re over that sand-bank on the other 
side. Sorry I can’t give you a hand with the things, but I’ve 
got to get back.”’ 

“That’s all right; I can manage. We'll dump them 
here.” 

He climbed down to deposit his bag and easel, while the 
driver handed him in succession a box and a sugar bag of 
groceries, a rolled-up mattress and blankets, a broom and a 
bucket, an axe, a box of crockery and a fair pile of kitchen 
utensils. Bradly contemplated this mound of goods with some 
concern for their tacit assumption that he intended settling 
down in this unknown painting-ground, The driver threw 
down a couple of chaff sacks, saying, ““You’ll need these bags 
for carting the stuff.”’ 

“Thanks.” Bradly fumbled for a florin from his pocket, 
saying gruffly, “Have a drink.” 

“That’s all nght.’”’ The driver waved it off. Embarrassed, 
Bradly held it out to him; embarrassed, the driver still 
refused it. ‘The degrading dilemma of the tip suspended them 
till the driver suddenly clicked up his horse and went off, 
though he apologized for that with a friendly, ‘So long,” 
called back over his shoulder. “Decent feller,’’ muttered 
Bradly, returning the coin to his pocket. 

Edmund had enjoyed a good gallop over the downs, setting 
up the sandpipers, but now exhilarating stenches from the mud 
excited him over a rare adventure of travel. Crabs were here— 
scuttling things that vanished by a flick of magic in the mud. 
He scampered madly about snapping at them, and scooted 
back to tell Bradly about them, plastered with mud to the 
muzzle, and scattering sand with excited back scratchings to 
clean his spoor for hunting. 

But Bradly had found spoil of travel too. He stood ponder- 
ing over the long panel of the lagoon, screwing up his eyes to 
flatten masses, setting a mental palette of colour values, 
and mumbling the spoil of analysis in his beard. All that was 
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the innocence of a métter which snatched at externals to 
reassure a malaise of the spirit. Still water, which images 
peace; isolation, which images safety. 

He came out of that in a bustle of practicality, to sit down 
and take off his boots and socks, and roll up his trousers. 
‘Time we got our stuff across, Edmund; take a bit of hump- 
ing, all that stuff.”’ 

Wading barelegged, Bradly came and went across the 
lagoon till all his goods were landed on its seaward side. He 
had to search for a flat outcrop of rock to wash the sticky 
black mud from his legs. Edmund was in a handsome mess 
with it too, but too busy to waste time over washing. Scrub 
had grown thickly up from the lagoon to the sand-ridge, 
sheltered by it from the sea winds. Stumbling up through it 
with a heavy load, Bradly dumped the sack and stood to 
survey his desert island. Its boundaries were the lagoon behind 
him and the white sickle of beach under his eyes, buttressed 
north and south by sandstone bluffs. The south bluff was 
fairly low, with a scrub of brush and ti-tree struggling up its 
slope, stunted and bent landward by the eternal ocean winds; 
but the north bluff was a stately pile, with grass sweeping 
up to its summit on a slope like the roof of a house, and a 
sheer drop of three hundred feet to the tide rocks below. 
Erosion and the sea had eaten to the heart of a hill, exposing 
its core of rock to the attack of wind and weather. 

““H’m,”’ said Bradly at it. The grunt indicated doubt. Not 
so easy to paint, these paintable subjects. Mobile water, too; 
he’d never tackled that before. 

Edmund had never seen it before. He was having ex- 
hilarated fits along the beach, barking defiance at the waves 
and scooting for safety when they came tumbling in to catch 
him in a smother of foam. Barking had no effect on them 
whatever. Now he came pelting back to Bradly, panting to 
know what was to be done about the monstrous cheek of these 
waves, threatening at every moment to drown the earth. But 
Bradly only lumbered down the slope for another load of 
goods, so Edmund gave over bothering about being drowned 
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for the present to overlook their joint transport of property to 
the shanty. 

It lay on the north curve of the beach, snugged down in the 
lee of the big bluff, and backed into the scrub behind. A small 
two-roomed affair, with a miniature verandah in front and 
fenced off in a thirty-foot strip of cleared ground. Most of 
the palings had fallen, by the pull of the wind on their rusty 
nails. The lock was rusted too, and took some humouring, 
but clicked open at last on a little pine-boarded room, 
furnished with a table, a couple of chairs and a stretcher bed. 
The other room was a kitchen, with an open fireplace, a safe, 
a dresser and a tin sink, with a tap from the tank outside. 
Bradly went out at once to examine his water supply, which 
was from a four-hundred-gallon tank. Rapped at from rung 
to rung, it sounded hollow seven rungs up. Bradly shook his 
head at that. He noticed a thin dribble welling from a rust 
hole in a lower rung, and was seriously concerned. “‘Have to 
fix that to-morrow; have to go dam’ slow on our water, 
Edmund,” he muttered, confessing an unconscious decision 
to stay in this new painting ground. 

But the tank had to stand aside, with a house to put in 
order and food to get. He gathered sticks to build a fire and 
put the kettle on to boil, with a couple of chops on the 
gridiron. One chop each. A queer economic, which sustained 
the large Bradly and the small Edmund on an equal allowance 
of food. For that matter, Edmund could have out-eaten 
Bradly and still have room to spare. A catholic feeder, 
Edmund ate whatever Bradly ate. Once, when weather- 
bound in an out-back hut, they had lived on carrots and onions 
for two days. 

Food done with, Bradly took off his coat with an air of 
purpose. Sand had blown in freely under the doors, and the 
last tenant had left a riff-raff of papers and sixpenny novels, 
and the rags of a shirt and a window-curtain. These last Bradly 
saved for paint rags, but the books and papers he rolled into 
a bundle for kindling fires; his unconscious retort on the 
idiom of prose. 
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He swept the house and commenced to scrub it with 
vigour. Edmund marked him at that game and went out, with- 
out inviting attention to himself. ‘There were some antics of 
Bradly’s he had to put up with but could not condone. This 
washing away homely stinks, for example, and leaving the 
air vapid with a smell of soap. Edmund had strong reasons to 
reject that smell, because Bradly had seizures of malevolence 
at times and smothered Edmund in a lather of it and threw 
water over him. In case a treachery of that sort was meditated 
he went out to hunt crabs and have rows with waves. 

By evening the house was in order; all surfaces scrubbed 
clean, food stowed in the safe, crockery on the dresser, pots 
hung up, the bag unpacked and the bed made. ‘The whisky 
bottle had come out to stand with gracious promise on the 
dresser. Painting materials were laid out in a cabinet devised 
from a candle box. For Edmund’s bed two chaff bags were 
folded neatly in a corner. But Edmund objected to neatly 
folded beds and preferred to make them up himself by scratch- 
ing them into an untidy heap and flopping down suddenly on 
them. After a busy day, he wished to be on time for a busier 
day to-morrow, and bolted his share of steak and potatoes 
to turn in at once, scratching and circling and flopping on his 
bed with a magnificent sigh of contentment. Dog-boxes and 
human beings were done with; he and Bradly were now safe, 
marooned on a desert island. 

With a candle stuck in a jam jar, Bradly stayed up to 
meditate over his materials. He had brought a roll of canvas 
strapped to his easel, and he unrolled it to calculate how many 
squares it would cut. Since he rarely painted a composition 
larger than his paint box, which was designed to hold a 
ten-by-twelve inch canvas, a roll of canvas lasted him a long 
time. With great care he now cut a square, cursing the need 
for leaving a two-inch margin for tacking to a stretcher. A 
shocking waste of canvas, that was. 

He had a fair supply of paint tubes and conned them over 
with a miserly eye. Poverty on that score had a good deal to 
do with Bradly’s niggling use of colour, which often skimped 
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his impasto where a rich technique was indicated. But perhaps 
his funk of a bold treatment hid behind an excuse of poverty. 

Last of all, he counted his money. Thirteen pounds and 
eightpence. He put the eightpence in his pocket to leave the 
count in pounds, which were in notes and silver. After a 
period of going round the house for a strong box, he put the 
money in a mustard tin, and the tin behind the dresser. 

It kept him frowning and muttering as he undressed, that 
meagre sum of money. He knew very well the gamut of his 
expenses under such terms as the present. With care, and 
reserving a railway fare back to Sydney, that money would 
keep him for three months. Against that was his uncertain 
productivity and the present flatness of his mind, which lacked 
the stir of an experimental interest in paint. 

‘“‘Have to go dam’ slow on that money or we'll be up 
against it,”’ he mumbled. 


CHAPTER IV 


BRADLY was up before the dawn, standing at his front gate 
in shirt and trousers, and ruffling up his hair and beard for 
concentration on a ritual sacred to the ceremonial of taking 
over a spiritual property in earth and sky. 

All that was a flat grey monotone, lost in the hush of 
immemorial time, in a land primal and forgotten for millen- 
niums. A kingly gift of isolation, offered to the benediction of 
Bradly’s intent scrutiny, bent on marking every inflection of 
the coming day. 

It spread slowly up from the sea-rim, a welling upwards 
of pure white light, ghosting the beach with silver and draw- 
ing the grey bastions of sandstone out of formless space. Low- 
lying clouds on the horizon picked up a silver edge; from 
flat grey the sky beyond them was tinged with rose. ‘Tense, 
fearful of missing a modulation of this masterpiece, Bradly 
marked the edge of the horizon cut by a rim of blinding 
radiance. With no effect of movement the sun was clear above 
the sea, exploding the clouds into lambent gold and flicking 
spears of light across the waves. 

Blowing out his breath by the relief from tension, Bradly 
produced his pipe and began to fill it, going through the 
practised motions of shredding and rolling the tobacco without 
taking his eyes from sea and sky. He was committing to 
memory that dramatization of light by its transference to 
the colour gamut of his palette. From both preoccupations he 
was suddenly arrested, glaring away up there at the edge of 
the bluff, dark now against the blare of light. A tonal fantasy 
had appeared there—the sturdy silhouette of a girl edged 
with a flutter of rags and a tossed-back mane of hair. She 
moved on the cliff’s edge like a part of it, dawdling there, to 
vanish slowly, sinking into the mass of earth, or over it. 
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“‘Damnation,”’ muttered Bradly. 

He was disturbed by a vision of campers descending 
on him overnight; bright young pests in bathing costumes 
scooting about the beach; bumbling infants dabbling in its 
sand; lumpish elders lying about all day long, or, what was 
worse, coming to stand behind him while he painted, and 
drivelling all potency out of his backbone. Acts of oblivion 
did not work with snoopers. When driven to his last defence 
against them, Bradly had a terrific scowl, which he brought 
slowly round to bear on them till they shuffled off uneasily, 
conceiving that murderers must look like that. As it was, 
they left him so flurried that he could not concentrate on 
paint, and could only fume and niggle at it. 

His suspicious glare along the beach marked nothing there. 
Level with his eyes above the sand-dune it was empty, 
brilliant, and silent but for the lazy surge of a single line of 
breakers turning over close inshore. That glimpse of a girl 
might have been nothing but a figment of the dawn, drawn 
into being only to make perfect its peace and isolation. 

Edmund came hurrying round the house to give his hurry- 
up leap at Bradly’s belly. Greatly as he revered Bradly, 
conceding respect to no other mortal, he had his duties to 
perform, and this mooning at the dawn could be carried too 
far. 

“True, Edmund, as you say, breakfast,” confessed Bradly. 

Edmund scuttled ahead to help with the kindling wood 
by pretending to hunt for rats under it. A show of zeal was 
necessary to keep Bradly up to the mark. Bright moment 
when, the fire lit and porridge bubbling, Bradly put rashers of 
bacon in the pan, with slices of bread to fry in the fat. 

That was their meal, and a good meal too. Experts in 
the Only Life, they lapped porridge and munched bacon with 
equal gusto. An unknown land of subtle stinks and subtler 
tones was to be explored. Edmund was for bolting out of the 
house the moment he had bolted his last piece of bacon rind. 

Not so Bradly. In spite of his impassioned concentration 
on work, he was the slowest man on earth at setting about it. 
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With the breakfast dishes washed, the bed made, and the 
two rooms swept out, he scrubbed down the kitchen table 
with great vigour. ‘‘Clear decks for action, Edmund,” Bradly. 
invariably called this performance. “‘Action, action,” barked 
Edmund in retort, pounding plunges at Bradly to give over 
preparing for work and get at it. When the painting traps 
were at last laid out for inspection he leaped on a chair and 
stood erect with forepaws on the table, rigid for the word to 

O. 
He had to take a firm stand over this morning inspection 
of materials. Reverence conceded, it had to be admitted that 
Bradly footled time away on it ina spirit of wanton dawdling. 
When it came to the easel... 

The easel was of Bradly’s own construction and he was 
very proud of it. The legs slid into sections and the paint-box 
was attached to act as palette and canvas support, with the 
umbrella swivelling on a ball and socket joint over it. The 
whole thing was designed to be set up and ready for action 
in the space of one minute, and to close up again on the same 
principle. Doubtless for that reason Bradly wasted so much 
time pondering over further systems of speeding up its work- 
ing efficiency. It was the umbrella that engaged his pro- 
foundest ponderation there. In any sort of wind it threatened 
to whisk the whole thing aloft, so that he had to jump like a 
sailor caught in a squall, and peg it down with lengths of 
stout cord attached to eight-inch nails. The noosance was, a3 
he frequently complained to Edmund, that to make the 
umbrella effective he would have to carry abroad such weight 
to ballast it as would put the whole contraption out of action 
for carrying abroad at all. 

Now, as usual, he fiddled about with joints and screws, 
and made a penurious survey of paint-tubes, to see if fresh 
ones were required from his store, groaning complaints to 
Edmund at the way cobalt and rose madder used themselves 
up. But at last—clip, snip, snap—and the easel was done up 
for carriage. A resolute clapping on of the brigand’s hat sent 
Edmund hurtling to the floor in a reckless back-flap, to bark 
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Bradly out of the house in a frenzy of simulated excitement. 
Spirited encouragement was required to get him well into 
the open. Once there and on the march, Edmund confessed 
his mind at ease by brisking ahead to cock a leg, back scratch, 
and limber up his nose for the stinks of hunting. 

This was a tour of inspection. Though Bradly lugged his 
traps abroad, he had no immediate intention of painting. He 
dawdled over a subject for days sometimes, recasting its 
method of attack over and over in his mind till in a nervous 
flurry he settled down to paint it. Always at the first attack 
he suffered the incompetent lover’s funk of a collapse into 
impotence. His dawdling and analysing was a trick to put off 
the threat of such an exposure. 

They made the tour of the beach from headland to head- 
land, for the charm of walking on packed wet sand, through 
air cooled by spray as fine as mist. Edmund kept up a row 
with the waves all the way, partly for funk and partly for 
exhilaration. Though not trusting them too far, he was getting 
the hang of what these waves thought they were doing, 
rushing inland with threats of drowning the earth, and never 
getting farther than a fading line of froth along the beach. A 
very good show of skite he put up against them, barking insults 
and chasing them back to sea again, though he had to come 
pelting out in a panic when they rushed splurging in to catch 
him unawares. 

Bradly stared long at the waves, trying to get the hang 
of them too. Ceaseless movement on a million variations of 
one pattern. An uprush of water green against the sky, a 
toppling crest of white reflected for a flash in the downward 
glassy curve, a collapse in iridescent foam. Damned difficult. 
He shook his head at the waves. Later, perhaps... . 

Up from the beach wind and sea had piled a high dune 
of sand, pegged down on its crest by tufts of coarse grey- 
green grass. Climbing this ridge, Bradly was able to look 
down on either side of it, and mark what a narrow strip of 
coast was this Margoola Beach, cut off from the mainland by 
the long shallow lagoon. Three miles long, he guessed, it 
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glittered in silver patches through the scrub of swamp-oak 
ti-tree, and mangrove, far down beyond the north bluff. 
Pretty safe from intrusion that end, he thought, by its threat 
of a gruelling walk over mud-flats, or up by the stony ridges 
of the cliffs. And this south end must meet the sea, since it 
was a tidal Jagoon. Doubtless one could cross the sand bar 
there at low tide. 

It was the lagoon that drew him down through the scrub 
to come out on its bank, and there stand, pondering, looking, 
lost in a tonal trance. ... 

Centuries ago the sea had gone for miles inland here, 
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when the earth’s crust was a cranky hot-house tethered 
by stems of basalt to an unstable ocean bed. Even now one 
could see that the rolling downs had not so long ago been under 
water. Long since then the drift of continents had ceased and 
the sea receded, leaving a surface free from cataclysm as a 
stage for man to play out a muddled perception of his destiny. 

A million years of cosmic lunacy that Bradly Mudgett 
might have a painting ground on which to test the endur- 
ance of a minor artist. As simple as that! Bradly was not 
one to question the rationality that put itself to all that 
trouble on his account; he had other things to think about. 

Still, dark, packed green of the mangroves patterned 
against sea and sky. Islands of tree shapes, anchored in air by 
pronged tentacles reaching down into the water. Water that 
trickled reflections across its surface to create a mysterious 
illusion of depth. As deep below as the sky was high above. 
Length, breadth, and depth—space imprisoned in a patina 
of reflected light. Water that cuts off evil communications 
from the earth. Desert islands cannot harbour treachery, even 
from the enemy hidden within man himself. 

Bradly woke up from tonal trance to tramp on again, 
stopping betimes to put down his traps and shut off sections 
of a paintable earth with his hands, and mumble its analysis 
in his beard. He was at that game for hours, indifferent to 
time in his obsession over its changing effects of light. This 
intent scrutiny of colour values was strangely blank of 
attention to other facets of the earth’s surface, over which 
his feet automatically found pathways through its twisted 
scrub. Not so much pathways as ribbons of denuded earth, 
such as only the passage of human feet leave on its surface, 
to remain stamped there for centuries. They came and went 
nowhere, these faint trails of passage, haunting the landscape 
with the impress of a hidden humanity. 

A day as vacuous as waking sleep, as intent as a quest for 
treasure-trove. To sort out and meditate on its spoil, Bradly 
sat on the verandah with Edmund after their evening meal, 
watching daylight fade out its colour into monotone, with 
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only a ghost radiance of surf along the beach, and its ceaseless 
urge surge in his ears. 

They sat thus to save lights and that Bradly should enjoy 
the perfect hour of tobacco, though Edmund yawned largely, 
and snapped at gnats, and confessed himself bored with tonal 
meditation after working-hours. Betimes he cocked his ears 
and appeared to listen, and when he did that Bradly listened 
too, and seemed to detect some dim effect of squalling out 
there in the night. Some night-bird, belike, or a sea-gull 
squalling below the headland. Did sea-gulls squall at night, or 
did they squall at all? Bradly did not know. Like all others 
preoccupied with nature as an image, he had no observation 
of her as a process. The nature-lover is extreme from the 
artist. 

But this intermittent squalling, by Edmund’s ear cocking, 
appeared to come out of the scrub behind his shanty. Listen- 
ing again, he failed to hear it. Anyway, night-bird or not, it 
was no affair of his. Bradly got up from the verandah with a 


grunt, remarking, “As you say, Edmund, bed. Must start 
work to-morrow.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


THE beginning of a new episode of work for Bradly was 
an agitated niggling over six-by-four squares of cardboard 
coated with size and white lead, prepared by himself to save 
an experimental waste of canvas. 

It was over an exercise with one of these that he first had 
speech with a denizen of his desert island, and that under 
terms which confounded human communion with tonal 
analysis in a very disturbing way. He had picked a small 
section of scrub behind his shanty which the lagoon below cut 
into paintable patterns, and with easel snip-snapped up and 
palette set, was going through the essentials preliminary of 
peering at it through half-closed eyes to flatten its values, and 
muttering and scowling analysis in his beard, when the fore- 
ground let out a squall at him that made him Jump in his 
boots. 

“* Keep your faces to yourself, you ugly big mug.”’ 

Glaring in affright, Bradly was now able to mark a face 
peering out of the scrub, mouthing and mumbling back at 
him. An old woman’s face—incredibly old—red-eyed, hook- 
nosed, parched and shrivelled, with a puckered slit for a 
mouth sucked into a cavity of toothless chaps. But it was 
insensately alive, too, and that was the really awful thing 
about it. 

“Keep your ugly mug for them that likes the look of it,”’ 
shrilled this witch. 

‘“‘Dammel!”’ was all that Bradly could mumble, flustered 
out of countenance. 

The old thing whisked about suddenly and went off 
through the scrub, her skull on the level of her humped spine, 
and her elbows working her along like a pair of cranky pedals, 
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The jerky jiggity progress of her sapless old joints was 
another effect of insensate activity; it conveyed the impres- 
sion that this old creature was three feet high, and was going 
rapidly through the scrub on all fours. 

‘“‘Damme!”’ repeated Bradly, making a feeble motion of 
protest at the scrub for putting a trick like that on him. It 
greatly disrupted his power to resume tonal concentration, 
and he went carefully into the scrub and peered about in it 
for some time before going back to his work. 

When that was over he did a little scout work, and dis- 
covered the lair of that old woman. In the hollow below his 
shanty he came on a patched tin roof and a rubble chimney 
sticking out of a clump of ti-tree, furze and blackberries, half 
submerged by those parasite growths. About it were the 
remains of a fence and a tangle of wire netting and the 
dotted flutter of fowls. Grumbling to himself, Bradly 
recorded it as a noosance that the other old fowl should have 
a roosting-place so close to his own. 

But that other haunting of the scrub, hinted at by paths that 
led to nowhere, intruded no squall of protest at his presence 
there. It was so elusive that only by collating a series of 
impressions was Bradly able to mould it into a consistency 
of girl, And that after going about his desert island for 
a week, and covering all its immediate spaces about the 
lagoon. 

The spoil of those fleeting impressions, to which he did 
not pay much attention, was of a young but sturdy creature, 
barearmed and barelegged, wearing no hat, and for all that 
Bradly could have noted, nothing else but a skimpy rag of a 
frock, once butcher-blue, but now faded green by exposure 
to the weather. Indeed, the sun had given that young 
creature a protective colouring which absorbed her into the 
background, and assisted her remarkable powers of ceasing 
to be at a glance from Bradly. Her tawny mop of hair went 
light and dark in a flash, like the sheen of light on leaves; 
her brown limbs merged in the neutral tints of earth; her faded 
frock was any green-grey of the scrub. At a mischance that 
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brought her face to face with Bradly, her vanishing had the 
simplest motive; she dodged behind rocks and bushes with 
the panic of a shy animal. 

That was satisfactory, and removed her from Bradly’s 
contemplation as a possible noosance. He was soon able to 
note that the haunting of his island was not an idiosyncratic 
habit of going nowhere. She had serious business there, on 
which he was the intruding portent. For one thing, she 
gathered oysters in the lagoon at low tide, when he often 
marked her wading in among the mangroves, trailing a 
bucket, with her skimpy frock wet to the thighs. If she had 
a use for the tide rocks below the headland, Bradly put them 
out of action for her by trying out his fishing line there one 
evening. On the theory that worms catch fish, he dug up a 
tin full in the scrub and carried them down to the tide rocks, 
in close attendance by Edmund. Edmund was no barker on 
sight, like foolish stay-at-home dogs. When attracted by 
observable phenomena, he cocked ears and looked. Looking 
where Edmund looked, Bradly glimpsed the girl and her 
bucket in the act of vanishing. She disappeared with the 
celerity and precision of a crab, and Bradly saw no more 
of her, ‘There was no way back to the beach save by the flat 
ledge of rock on which he stood, for beyond that the cliff went 
sheer into the ocean, so that she must have remained crouch- 
ing among the masses of strata fallen from the cliff face all 
the while he was there, though that did not occur to him at 
the time. 

By now he accepted her trick of ceasing to be at the sight 
of him, and had ceased to think about her. For the present, 
he was too busy experimenting with the theory that worms 
catch fish, which he did much to disprove by throwing worms 
into the sea attached to the hook, and pulling it out without 
the worms. Edmund’s fishing was for crabs in the rock pools, 
which generated in Edmund a passion, by the failure of an 
aspiration. “The aspiration was to catch just one crab, but 
the things skated like shadows under the rock ledges before 
he could dab his nose under and snap one up. So stood both 
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proposals at a fish diet, and they went home and ate fried 
potatoes and bacon. 

Bradly’s six-by-four nigglings got him nowhere, since they 
were really devices for putting off the attack of work by a 
pretence of industry. So far they served to propitiate the 
naggings of conscience. Any activity did that for him. He 
put in a whole morning mending that leak in his tank. 
Pestilent things they are to mend, those piddling little leaks 
which ignore all proposals to dam them up from without. 
After prolonged meditation, Bradly put a handful of oatmeal 
into a rag and bound it over the leak by twine wound round 
the tank, and held in place by the hollowed-out end of a 
sapling propped against it. His idea was that the sun would 
harden the meal to a cement in spite of the leak’s seepage 
into it, which proved to be the case; for in a couple of days 
the drip had ceased, much to his satisfaction. Successful little 
jobs like that pleased him immensely; besides, he was 
bothered over his water supply. A weather expert, he marked, 
by the clear dawn of each morning into a day of sustained 
dry, invigorating heat; by the cumuli that rose daily high into 
the deep ultramarine dome of the sky, that the country was 
in for a dry spell, which might go on for months. 

A couple of weeks of all that—experimenting, analysing, 
searching for an inspiring subject—he arrived at his usual 
flurry of alarm for time going, money being spent, and no 
work done. Work meant a picture within a definite gamut 
of selling values. Such as his talent was, Bradly knew fairly 
well its marketable products, and at what price they would 
sell. Never for high or sporting-chance values. His prices 
ranged from five, seven, to ten guineas. For rare exhibits, 
twelve. This modesty was based on funk. If he put his prices 
up he might not sell. 

He picked an afternoon subject at last—a clump of 
mangroves close in shore against the light, which trickled 
reflections down from their pronged stems into the water. It 
looked a good subject for a simple and bold attack—just 
dark flat patterns of tree shapes against a unity of light and 
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water. He had studied it long enough to be sure he had its 
problem clear in his head by the time he set up his easel and 
mixed his colour values and went to work on a ten-by-eight 
canvas, 

The rational, factual, and conscientious exercise of his 
eyesight put him wrong, as it usually did when there was a 
transference, and not a copy, to be made from nature. His 
eye assured him that those tree shapes were a violence against 
the light, and he painted them so, and got no effect at all of 
them being against the light. They remained merely a flat 
pattern of trees against a light background, and that was all. 

Bradly began to sweat, and mumble curses, and make 
experimental dabs at the canvas, wondering why the hell it 
looked so like its subject-matter, and yet conveyed nothing 
whatever of its brilliant sparkle, its illusion of a mass sus- 
pended in atmospheric space. This is to achieve that minor 
inferno in the exercise of a métier, which knows a piece of 
work is all wrong, but cannot get at the principle which 
dictates that precise knowledge and so put the damned thing 
right. 

Higher up the lagoon the girl was wading slowly down 
among the mangroves, dawdling thigh-deep in the water and 
trailing a bucket full of oysters in it. She had gathered them 
before the tide rose, and now fooled about the tree stems, 
going home by water, or not going home, or anywhere, 
because being on the earth’s surface was a good enough 
destination for her. Sunlight above and water below, and a 
simple mind suspended between their caresses on a subtle 
body. 

At a break in the mangroves she stopped dead, startled by 
discovering Bradly on the bank above her, and closer than 
he had ever been to her before. For once, nature refused her 
a hiding-place; she could not run thigh-deep in water, nor 
Squat down in it. Embarrassment left her only one thing to 
do: pretend he was not there. Without looking at him she 
began to wade across for cover behind the next clump of 
mangroves. 
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In a flash, Bradly saw what was wrong with his painting. 
It was revealed to him by a tonal analysis too swift for words. 
Bereft of a defensive policy which ignored the girl, he 
gesticulated arrest at her. 

“Hi! Just stay there a minute, will you?”’ 

She stayed, not obeying a command, but confounded by it. 
In a flurry of intellectual excitement, which really abolished 
the girl, Bradly explained it to her. 

““Want to make a note of you, see? Just a note. Won’t keep 
you more than ten minutes. Just stay as you are, now; don’t 
move.” 

She got that command, if nothing else, or else she was too 
confused to enlarge on it. Up there on the bank Bradly was 
making lightning passes between palette and canvas, dab-dab- 
bing at it ina frenzy of concentration, which incessantly darted 
glances from his canvas to the girl and back again. What he 
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had got in that brief flash of vision was merely a lifting of tonal 
values in his trees by a sudden concentration of vision on the 
vivid figure of the girl. The golden nimbus round her tawny 
hair and the violet edge of light to her warmly tinted arms and 
legs forced a translucence on all other values. Now he was 
feverishly daubing in a rough colour pattern of the girl and 
pushing a lighter key of blue-purple into his dead tree masses. 

The girl remained motionless, one hand holding her bucket 
and the other clutching the wet dress to her crutch, in a ges- 
ture childish, alarmed, and defensive. Against the light, her 
stare at Bradly from under lowered brows told nothing about 
her. It was blank with incomprehension. Her hair seemed the 
only sentient part about her, so vital it was in shape and tex- 
ture and so brilliant in its nimbus of light. Strange hair, which 
was dark close to her head, tawny-yellow as it lengthened into 
thick curls, and almost silver-gilt at the ends, and fine as un- 
spun silk. Where the light shone through those soft masses 
about her shoulders it was a lambent flame. 

Bradly kept her longer than ten minutes. He had to get his 
colour key fixed before he let her go, and by necessity he 
worked with a vigour that dispensed with niggling brush- 
strokes, and slapped on paint with a reckless air of assurance. 
It got the job done for him. When he leaped back at last to 
compare subject and subject-matter, it was to blow out his 
breath with an exhaust of vast relief, like a diver coming up 
from deep seas. With an abrupt jerk of the head at the girl he 
said, “Thanks, that'll do.” 

His jerk of the head, patently dismissing her, released the 
girl from her trance of suspended animation. She waded on to 
reach the other mangroves and dive for cover behind them. 
Higher up she appeared through the mangroves, staring in- 
tently back at Bradly, that bearded footpad who had held her 
up to extort some spoil from her body by glaring at it in a 
seeming fury. From another vanishing she appeared again, 
staring back. Apparently, curiosity at an inexplicable event 
was more potent than panic by shyness. 

Back there on the bank, Bradly was quite confounded at a 
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gesture of arrogance, which had leaped from him as imperi- 
ously as he on that passing gift of a young girl’s body. Damme, 
without a by your leave, Edmund, he had ordered the wench 
to stand for him. While using her, he had not had time to 
think of her. Now he was exposed as a most insolent fellow: 
a roaring tonal lion of poor girls. 

Yet there was his hasty but excellent transcript of colour to 
prove how right he had been to command her services like 
that. Excellent. Only a note, but the special problem of that 
subject revealed to him. Impossible to let it go at that. 

He glanced hastily behind him. Well away from him, the 
girl had waded ashore, coated with mud to the knees, as 1f she 
had long black stockings on. Seated on a flat rock at the 
water’s edge, she began to wash her legs. 

As usual, resolution was matured in Bradly before he had 
time to decide on it. He strode back along the bank to the girl, 
accosting her with a fierce nod. 

“Want to make five bob?” he demanded. “‘Sit for picture; 
got a notion I'd like to paint you. Picture, understand? paint 
you. Give you five bob. You be here about the same time to- 
morrow afternoon. About half-past three. Here, take this; all 
I got on me.”’ 

He delved into his pocket and produced eightpence, which 
he thrust at her. It had remained there since first counting his 
money. The girl did not appear to have heard him, or to have 
looked at him from under her splendid mane of curiously- 
coloured hair. She had remained perfectly still while he spoke, 
one leg in the water and the other flexed on the rock for wash- 
ing. But at his offer of the coins she put out a swift hand to 
take them and slide the hand under her rag of a dress. 

Bradly stared down at her, bothered, and not at all sure 
whether she had got his explicit instructions for a sitting. A 
sullen creature she seemed, or else only stupid. At hand, she 
looked a bigger and older girl than he had supposed, because of 
her skimpy frock. Maturity was in her resolute breasts, push- 
ing nipples to left and right under her frock, in the strongly 
modelled legs, brown as bush honey. He could not see her face 
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under that hair; only a heavy pout of lips, resentful, stupid or 
embarrassed. She might have been any age from fifteen to 
eighteen. Robust girls of that type ripen like peaches in the 
sun, 

“Don’t forget half-past three to-morrow,”’ said Bradly, and 
strode off, letting it go at that. Have to trust to luck about the 
wench turning up, Edmund. Edmund, who had inspected the 
girl with cocked ears and a head on one side, gave it as his 
opinion that she would turn up all right. At least, Bradly said 
for him, “As you say, Edmund, five bob is five bob to a wench 
like that.”’ 

He carried the sketch home in a humming state of exhilara- 
tion and brewed tea in a hurry in order to prop the canvas 
against a verandah-post and fill his pipe and sip his tea and 
smoke and study the sketch. 

He studied it for an hour and a half without taking his eyes 
off it, save that at intervals he roughed up his hair and beard 
with an air of refreshment and went on studying it. A debauch 
of self-esteem? Well, partly; it is not so often that the practice 
of a métier allows one to go on patting one’s back for an hour 
and a half. But it was essential to try and re-try over every 
brush-stroke to mark where this one might be preserved, that 
one improved. 

Edmund had to jump repeatedly on Bradly’s belly before he 
was able to point out that dinner-time was no time to go on 
drivelling over a splodge of paint on canvas. Even so, Bradly 
brought the thing into the kitchen with him, so that he could 
keep looking at it over the frying of rice, cheese and potatoes 
in the pan. Stores were running low and he had to scramble 
dishes out of odds and ends. He was maturing an important 
resolution, for when the meal was over, the dishes washed, the 
table scrubbed, he said, “‘Damme, we’ll make this a twelve- 
by-fourteen, Edmund, and damn the odds.” 

A twelve-by-fourteen canvas would not pin in his box, so 
he had to make a stretcher for it, and very neatly he made it, 
out of strips of butter-box. His tools were his knife, a pair of 
wire-nippers, and a small tack-hammer. He always carried a 
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tin tobacco-box full of tacks, screws, assorted nails, wire, bits 
of brass and tin. With these resources he was able to do quite 
a lot of small jobs neatly. 

That night before turning in he took down the whisky 
bottle and pondered over it reluctantly. A good result that day 
deserved a nip. But at a serious crisis like this no spur to 
achievement could be dispensed with, and he put the bottle 
back unopened, “‘Better see what luck we have to-morrow, 
Edmund,” he mumbled. 


CHAPTER VI 


ANY artist can jump over the moon by going one step beyond 
the norm of his achievement in art. A masterpiece is that work 
which is great in relation to works not so great. 

Bradly came bristling to the lagoon the following after- 
noon, in a swither of alarm and expectation. ‘The girl was not 
in sight, so he began to lay in the mass of his subject witn a 
broad brush, anxious to get the canvas covered before she 
arrived. He worked with nervous but sure touches, speeded up 
beyond the too great care which so frequently made a mess of 
his work. Betimes he stopped and looked about for the girl, 
generating alarm at her refusal to appear. 

All that while the girl was hiding in the scrub a hundred 
yards away, watching him. She squatted on her hams, peering 
through the bushes, plucking grass blades to bite them with 
sharp impatient teeth, wriggling her shoulders, scratching her 
rump, keeping up an incessant muscular agitation at the threat 
of an ordeal by publicity which she had no resources to sup- 
port with assurance. When Brady looked her way she became 
deadly still, suspended in a pose of muscular rigidity, which 
only relaxed in wriggling and writhing when he turned back 
to his canvas again. Angry now at a threat of failure for his 
picture, Bradly muttered, ‘“‘Damme, Edmund, the wench has 
turned us down. 

Edmund had been cocking ears at the scrub and up at 
Bradly, and back to the scrub again, but Bradly failed to ob- 
serve those signals. He had a very defective nose, as Edmund 
had been frequently called on to remark. Seeing that he 
remained obtuse to an agreeable smell of girl in their vicinity, 
Edmund trotted into the scrub and nosed her out for him. 

Embarrassed at being found out by Edmund the girl rose 
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and stood, and when Bradly looked round again he got a 
shock at seeing her so close to him with no evidence of hav- 
ing arrived there by the natural agency of her own feet. It 
appeared that she had the art of instantaneous appearance as 
well as that of vanishment. Gruff, because he was also embar- 
rassed, Bradly said, ““Hurry up, now—been waitin’ for you.” 

She came reluctantly, and Bradly was freshly astonished at 
the harmonic perfection of her as a coloured thing. Honey- 
coloured all over, with an underflush of vermilion at the 
cheeks and lps, and cooled by bronze-green highlights on her 
skin, by the silver gilt of her hair, by the milk-blue cornea of 
her eyes. They were black-brown eyes under thick level eye- 
brows, and their fixed stare confused embarrassment as sullen 
rebellion. She was a brunette with blond hair; that was the 
exotic quality of her as a coloured thing. 

But Bradly was in a nervous flurry to get at work, and had 
to abolish all perception of her save as a coloured thing. “Just 
get down in the water where you were yesterday,” he directed, 
and she waded in and stood, relieved to be off an equal footing 
with Bradly, with a safe space of water between them, and 
also to find that no initiative was expected of her. That, in- 
deed, was explicitly countermanded. Bradly had her move 
here and there till he got her adjusted with his composition, 
humping his shoulders and screwing up his eyes, and grum- 
bling instructions at her in an ill-used voice. “Hold your dress 
up a bit, like you did yesterday. Other hand down, like you 
had a bucket in it. Ought to have that bucket. No matter, 
that’ll do. Keep still now, I’m going to paint you.” 

She kept still, a blank and motionless pattern of girl bathed 
in light and water. For one given over in private to the squirm- 
ings of excessive muscular agitation, her immobility was re- 
markable, sustained in one pose without movement because 
told to do so. Perhaps submission to a command relieved her of 
any need to think for herself; or for her body to think for her. 
She had the air of a creature hypnotized, staring at Bradly 
without a blink. Embarrassment altogether dispensed with 
bashfulness in her make-up; her muscular vitality might twist 
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and wriggle, but could not slink in on itself. She was either too 
simple, or too stupid to react conventionally under the neo- 
phyte model’s ordeal by inspection. Perhaps that vacuity of 
mind which puts a simple mentality out of action by the still- 
ness of its body allowed her to become really obtuse to Bradly’s 
glarings and mutterings up there on the bank, dab-dabbing be- 
tween palette and canvas as if he was infuriated with the stress 
of keeping an obsessed glare on her too. 

This sustained exercise of the figure in landscape made him 
sweat. Unpractised with the model since his student days in a 
life class, he had to keep concentration up to fever heat over 
a piece of precise draughtsmanship, plus the difficulty of its 
colour combination with the mass of his picture. Added to 
that, an irrational alarm that this shy creature might take it 
into her head to bolt suddenly before he had got her down on 
canvas. 

No need to bother about that. When at last he said, ‘“Take 
a rest,”’ needing one himself, she did not move. Perhaps she 
did not understand this convention for the model’s relief; per- 
haps she did not want a rest. Bradly had put down his brushes, 
but seeing her standing blankly there, snatched them up again 
and went at it harder than ever. 

She stood for an hour, and Bradly never stopped painting a 
minute, even to fill his pipe. As a test of endurance, she won. 
It was Bradly who gave in, winded and done up by a pro- 
longed bout of concentration, and he blew out his breath with 
exhaustion as he said, ““Come out of that for a bit. Have a rest. 
Don’t go away, mind; haven’t finished you yet. Just hang 
about here till I’ve had a smoke.” 

He was filling his pipe, staring at his picture, not her, and 
this tacit dismissal allowed her to sidle over to the bank higher 
up, and there swither her legs about in the water before com- 
ing out of it. Marking Bradly safe in a state of tonal trance, 
smoking and ruffling up his hair and beard before the canvas, 
she relieved a little of that suspended muscular vitality by 
going through a remarkable series of twistings and stretchings, 
which sent the muscles rippling about under her smooth 
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feminine contours and had very much the effect of postures by 
a slow-motion dancer, not because she was aware of taking 
them, but because her limber young body could not take an 
ugly pose. 

Edmund hurried up to inspect this performance, which he 
found interesting. Barking approbation, he licked her toes. 
Detached from a positive statement of mind over anything, 
she let Edmund do what he liked with her toes, though she 
varied her ballerina postures to put her foot under his belly and 
lift him suddenly high in the air with a motion of the leg as 
smooth as its satin skin. Enchanted at an act which landed him 
on his back with an almighty thump, Edmund leaped at her 
belly and put up a great show of being about to eat her toes, 
which allowed her to keep on throwing him about in the air 
whenever she could get a foot under his belly. Edmund, in 
short, found no difficulty getting into brisk social relations 
with her. 

Bradly put a stop to that presently with a gruff, “Come on 
now, time we got back to work.’’ His mind was at ease; in- 
spection of his canvas relieved of stress assured him that he had 
got what his subject required. Now all the figure needed were 
such touches as would refine its drawing and modulate its 
values a little. With his model back in position, he set to work 
on a much less agitated tempo, pondering a brush-stroke and 
placing it as required. The sun was now too low for his sub- 
ject, but that did not matter; he had all its essentials in and 
could improve on them at leisure by only a glance or two at 
intervals to confirm a form or vary a tone. Finished with the 
figure at last, he put down his brushes and nodded her over to 
him, with an abrupt, ““That’ll do, won’t want you any more 
this afternoon.” 

She came, because Bradly nodded her directly towards him, 
and stood in the water while he delved up and handed to her 
two florins and a shilling. Again she took them with that swift 
motion that secreted them at once in the folds of her frock, 
though her face gave nothing away of pleasure, astonishment, 
or relief at this largesse for the trifling exertion of standing still 
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sprawled wide apart to get a purchase on the sand. Hitched so 
far in, she began to wriggle out again, and half out of her frock 
too, till she was bare to the honey-tinted curve of her back. 
That rag of a frock, which she had outgrown, was all she 
wore. 

Back to daylight with ruffled hair, she now clutched a small 
bundle of rag in one hand. It was tied up with a roving of 
hemp, which she began to undo, squatting on the sand and 
being very precise about undoing knots; a device to prolong 
the thrill of treasure trove. Opened, the rag was shown to con- 
tain a bag of coloured curtain material, with a string to draw 
the mouth tight. All that while she had kept Bradly’s three 
coins clutched tight in one hand. Now she spread the rag flat 
and placed these in one corner. Then only, with an intensity 
that absorbed all lesser emotions, she opened the bag and 
emptied it of a pile of coins. 

Shillings, sixpenny pieces, threepenny pieces, pennies, half- 
pennies. Poverty’s hoard: two pounds, sixteen shillings, and 
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tuppence, if one cared to count it. But it had a distinction; 
every coin was bright and polished as if fresh from the mint, 

The girl put back her hair, wiping it clear of her face before 
beginning a precise ritual. Bradly’s two florins were placed by 
themselves, as coins of a special rarity. The shilling went into 
a neat pile of shillings, and the other coins in their order of 
importance, all in neat little piles. 

That done, she rewarded herself an interlude of pleasure, 
hugging her knees and humming a little tuneless song, turning 
her head this way and that, but never taking her eyes from the 
coins. It was clear that they made real for her a fantasy of 
happiness. 

All Bradly’s coins were dull with the grime of pockets, and 
that could not be permitted. She began to polish them up with 
sand, spitting on the coin to make the sand stick and rubbing 
it with the rag. She was very engrossed over this operation, 
working away till all were bright and worthy of her shining 
hoard. She did not count them in with the rest, as computing 
that she now had three pounds, one shilling, and twopence. 
Some other passion was served here, which had nothing to do 
with the miser’s compulsion to endure penury in order to 
maintain an illusion of escape from it. This was treasure to be 
adored, made bright and lovely, but that had no relation to the 
silly tokens given and taken in exchange for goods and food. 
Something stolen from her by life, perhaps, and stolen back, to 
be hidden here from prying eyes for ever. With evening dusk~ 
ing the land, she still sat there, humming and hugging her 
knees, reluctant to give up her treasure to its hiding-place 
under the slab of sandstone. 

On the other side of the beach treasure was being computed 
too, and that in terms that made no secret of its value. With 
the painting still propped up before him on the verandah, 
Bradly was burbling over it to Edmund. 

“... Got it this time, Edmund; a slashing bit of work. 
Never thought I’d pull it off. Picked up that colour flick on 
the water first-rate. Movement, Edmund, damme, got it a 
treat on that water. Got the atmospheric value of those trees, 
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too—absolutely. Figure’s good, too, Edmund, dam’ good. 
Always wanted a go at the figure. Funked it. Shows what a 
man can do, given the right model. Dam’ good model. “The 
Oyster Girl.’ Dam’ good title. Ought to sell this easy, Ed- 
mund. Ten quid, eh? Worth more, say twelve. But damme, 
countin’ frame and commission, that brings it down to nine. 
Damme, I'll put fifteen on it—no, damme if I don’t put 
twenty. Chance the luck. Wench has brought us luck so far, 
Edmund. Damn my soul if we don’t make it twenty.” 

Edmund, a sound critic, lobbed on Bradly’s belly and off 
again, giving his vote for twenty. Also for dinner. There is a 
time for everything, even the contemplation of a masterpiece. 

That night the whisky was unstoppered and Bradly lolled 
in bed, smoking, and betimes sweeping out an arm of conquest 
for his nobbler and taking a lordly pull at it. 


CHAPTER VII 


STORES and tobacco were running out; it was time for a trip 
to the township. Also for a conscientiously taken holiday. 
Gracious the relief of spirit, with a good piece of work fin- 
ished, and the mind humming with concepts of a fresh point 
of attack. This episode of the Oyster Girl vastly enlivened 
Bradly’s perception of what might now be done with the 
figure in landscape. Expensive, to be sure, at five bob a time, 
but selling values justified the outlay. Or should. He stifled a 
qualm of alarm on that score. This dramatic arrival of the 
figure in landscape had revitalized its whole problem for him, 
and that on the practice of a métier going a little stale by repe- 
tition. No get away from it, Edmund, he had to have the 
model. And what a model—tinted up by nature herself as the 
perfect complement of her own harmonics! 

They set off after lunch, taking the beach side of the lagoon 
for the pleasure of an excursion into yet untravelled parts of 
their desert island. ‘The tide was running out and it was 
Bradly’s notion to try for a crossing by the sand-bar that must 
cut off the lagoon from the ocean. To avoid the now widening 
mud-flats about the lagoon, and to view the land from an alti- 
tude, they took a path that led them up on the south headland. 

A path it was, definitely made by feet, and leading up from 
the beach and over the hump that rose midway on the slope of 
the headland, covered with stunted growths of broom and wild 
heath, and starred with wild flowers. Topping its rise, Bradly 
saw the horizon of the ocean level with his eyes. 

There, inspection of his domain from a new viewpoint was. 
arrested by something of a shock. It was no longer his domain; 
interlopers had got in before him. Just below him, ona plateau. 
backed by the hill-side, was a neat cottage. 
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A cottage that brazened out its possession of the landscape 
by an indecent indulgence in fresh paint. Its tin roof was 
painted red, its weatherboard white, the windows green, the 
tanks red. 

Moreover, the owner of this bedizened cottage, a tall female 
in a floppy garden hat, was detected at that very moment lay- 
ing a fresh coat of pea-green on her front gate! At the sight of 
Bradly up there, staring down at her, she seemed to get the 
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shock of an unprecedented intrusion on her privacy too, and 
remained gaping up at him, brush in one hand and paint-pot 
in the other. 

Bradly was embarrassed, detected in the character of a 
snooper. But he had to come on, short of bolting back in his 
tracks. Seeing him striding down on her, burly and bearded and 
innocuously scowling to cover his embarrassment, she made a 
dart at the gate, as if to bolt through it. Recovering from that, 
she began to dab paint rapidly at it, intent only on keeping 
under cover of her floppy straw hat. 
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Bradly got an impression of angular elbows and an inordi- 
nately long thin figure encased in a blue overall, and was safely 
past and striding on with relief. But just there a small hairy 
terrier exploded out at the gate, like a floor-mop impelled by 
some sort of internal combustion, which sent him off into a 
frenzy of yapping, incessantly jerked backwards by the explo- 
sive force of his own detonations. He was infuriated, outraged, 
couldn’t believe his eyes, at the unparalleled audacity of men 
and dogs going past Their House—their brilliant white- 
green-red— only perfect house on earth. 

Edmund became a low fellow instantly at this exposure of 
puffed-up importance from a householder. His hackles went 
up and his jaw went down and he let out a ferocious growl. 
But Bradly went one better in ferocity with his “ Drop it now, 
Edmund.”’ 

Edmund did not exactly drop it. He deferred so far to 
Bradly that he did not instantly knock the skite out of that 
bumptious hairy fellow, yapping insults at himself and Bradly. 
But he marked him well, which Is to say that he took a sniff at 
every stone and bush about there, and cocked an Insulting leg 
at it. He had it in for that presumptious floor-mop. 

Down over the headland, they came on a rock-strewn space 
of beach, and from that to the open sand-bar, still glistening 
from the outflowing tide, that blocked the sea’s entrance to 
the lagoon. It was firm enough to walk on, but Bradly took off 
his boots to preserve the leather from sea-water, and for the 
pleasure of barefoot walking on cool sand. Man tracks and dog 
tracks, they left a clear imprint on its plastic surface, and came 
out on an open beach, stretching a mile away to another 
headland. 

Looking back, that pretentious little cottage made a land- 
mark, perked up there on the hill-side and annoying Bradly’s 
taste for weather-worn and paintable things. Indifferent as he 
was to the sports of identity, he had a vague sense of incon- 
gruity in the impulse that hid itself away in such a lonely spot, 
yet still kept up such a careful front of appearance from 
without. 
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But their way was inland again, across the rolling downs to 
the coast road, a fine free-stepping walk over clear ground, 
with Edmund setting up the sandpipers for the sport of chas- 
ings, and Bradly tonal trancing over earth and sky, and tossing 
smoke behind him, beard in air. 

Wantabadgeree was asleep when they turned into its main 
street, and Bradly hung a moment before crossing to the pub. 
A five-mile walk on this hot slowed-down afternoon had 
earned a pot of beer. The fat publican was dozing in his 
kitchen chair, but he woke up to waddle over and screw his 
moonface irito the port-hole and ejaculate, “‘Hah!’’ at Bradly, 
which meant that he recognized him, in spite of the intellec- 
tual stress of doing so. “Pot beer,” remarked Bradly to that. 
It sufficed for conversation on both sides. 

Cooley, of course, tried on a little brisk grocer’s gabbling 
with a tenant and a cash customer, and said with an air of pro- 
prietorial rights in Bradly, “Well, how’s the picture-painting 
going?’’ to which Bradly retorted, “Got any fat bacon? last lot 
was too lean.’’ These gossip-holes found out a man’s business 
in no time. 

He went carefully over his itemized list of food that must 
last a fortnight. Oatmeal, potatoes, onions, rice, bacon, bread, 
cheese, tea. For condiments and cooking: dripping, olive oil, 
vinegar; chops from the butcher’s, for a grill and a stew. 
Thereafter made dishes in the pan. Bananas and a few toma- 
toes from the greengrocer’s, perhaps. ‘Tobacco from Cooley. 
Total, fourteen shillings and fivepence. The devil, the way 
food eats money. With Cooley’s supplies loaded into a sugar- 
bag, and lumbered on to Bradly’s shoulder, he turned to growl, 
“Don’t suppose there’s any way you could get bread over my 
way. Gets too dam’ stale, over a week old. Ain’t there some 
place along the road it could be left?”’ 

““Well, there’s Mender’s farm; cart delivers there three 
times a week. Miss Marley gets her bread left there; suppose 
they'd take yours in, too.”’ 

““Mender’s. Where’s that?” 

‘“The last farm before you turn off the road to the beach. 
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Poultry farm. Can’t miss it—got fowl runs and a green- 
painted pigeon-house on posts.” 

“‘T know the place. All right, I'll call in and ask them. Say 
five loaves a week. Fix it with the baker, will yer.” 

“Right. Pl fix it.” 

He was tramping out of town before he remembered that 
he had meant to ask Cooley’s opinion on the theory of worms 
catching fish, but let it go without reluctance. Like as not the 
blighter would only try and sell them some other theory of 
catching fish. Couldn’t afford to waste money, now there was 
the expense of a model to be considered. Letting his thoughts 
go on that fascinating subject, the figure in landscape, Bradly 
strode freely along through the sloping cadence of afternoon 
light, ignoring his heavy burden because his mind was so 
bright with concepts of fresh experiments in paint. 

Mrs. Mender proved to be a noosance, though very oblig- 
ing in the matter of taking in Bradly’s bread. She was a little 
dried-up snoot of a woman with a lust for gossip, and an eye 
forlorn for lack of its sustenance over backyard fences. She had 
a thin reedy pipe which hit the tympanum exactly in the same 
spot all the while, and presently induced a passionate desire to 
throttle Mrs. Mender, just to stop her from making sounds. 
Bradly had great trouble getting away from her; of course she 
knew all about him—everybody in the dam’ place did—the 
peculiar man with a dog and a beard who lived in Cooley’s 
shanty on Margoola Beach. She had got his name as Mr. Wid- 
gett and he made her a fair present of it, grunting as he stood 
loaded with his sugar-bag, and Mrs, Mender piped her reedy 
chant of gabble at him: 

‘‘, .. I do wonder you can bear it out there all alone, Mr. 
Widgett, for though a dog is company it ain’t the same as 
human beings somehow, with a bit of music of an evening ora 
sing-song, so if you get that way you'd like a little brightening 
up Just step across and have a chat with me and Mender, the 
very words I’ve said a hundred times to Miss Marley too, liv- 
ing all alone up there with nothing but a dog for company, or 
a bit of gardening or painting up the house again, and what 
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that woman spends a year in paint would surprise you, Mr. 
Widgett, for me and Mender worked it out, countin’ up the 
tins, every one of which that woman has to fetch and carry for 
herself, though left with me and Mender, it come to seven 
pound ten last year alone if you’ll believe me, nor is it human, 
left alone up there in case of sickness, and not to be got at till 
the tide goes out, the very thing that happened last April, as 
God’s my judge, for with her not comin’ for bread three days 
I took it up myself, and there she is with a sprained ankle 
swollen up the size of a football, I had to send Mender in 
himself for arnica.. .”’ 

Bradly only got away from Mrs. Mender by going away, 
which did not surprise or offend her at all, for she went on 
piping away at him till he was out of grunting distance; a 
departure which Mrs. Mender no doubt accepted as the nor- 
mal convention which ended converse with her, since by no 
other system could anyone have got away from her intermin- 
able gabble. 

Stepping freely over the downs, Bradly abolished Mrs. 
Mender and all other human intrusions on his eternal obses- 
sion with a métier. He was thinking, “‘Got to get a subject 
where a man can weight the impasto in light. Paint thin 
against light. Got to remember that. Can’t have paint too thin 
where light don’t reach it. Got a notion figger would go well 
against sand in light. Figger in shadow . . . must have a go at 
that... .”’ 

With the setting sun sending long shadows loping ahead of 
them over the smooth hillocks of the downs, they came up 
with the lagoon; a contentful return home, with appetite 
brisked up by a ten-mile walk, and plenty of food to satisfy it. 

A figure stood on the last ridge of the downs where they 
met the edge of the lagoon. Its back was to Bradly and it was 
staring vacuously about the long stretch of the lagoon, as 
lost for a direction by finding such a barrier of black mud in 
its way. It was a figure quite out of key with that lonely 
landscape, for it wore a panama hat and a neat dark suit, cut 
to the order of present day dandyism, which required coats to 
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be tight-waisted up to the armpits and trousers belted in that 
they might bulge out into extra wide mathematically squared 
bags. It might have stepped out of a city office five minutes 
ago, to find itself bemused in a sunset land isolated and for- 
gotten for millenniums. 

Bradly marked it but ignored it. No affair of his if a stray 
sport of human identity happened to drivel into the wrong 
setting for its tight-waisted coat and baggy pants. He proposed 
to walk straight on past it without looking at it. 

But the sun, shooting ahead of him a giant’s shadow of 
hunched shoulders and brigand’s hat, warned the loiterer of a 
human approach. He turned and stared. Dazzled by the sun, 
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he had to shade his eyes before he was able to exclaim in an 
accent of profound relief, ‘Good old Mudgy!”’ 

Bradly stopped dead, too confounded to be appalled. Young 
Podson! Impossible! He had last seen young Podson, a bank 
clerk, on the seat of a pub verandah in an inland town ninety 
miles away, Bradly’s last painting town. A noosance, young 
Podson, only to be palliated on a pub verandah after dinner. 
It wasn’t possible for young Podson to be here. 

Young Podson made an exhausted gesture, as confessing to 
heroic exertions in getting here. “By ginger, I’m glad you 
came along, Mudgy; I give you my word I couldn’t have 
walked another half-mile. I’m done up, absolutely.” 

It was now to be seen that his sprightly appearance had 
suffered a great and recent depreciation. His clothes were 
dusty, his face was dirty, his collar was filthy, and his shoes 
chipped and scratched by going on rough roads. Wisps of 
canary-coloured hair were dank with sweat. His smooth 
fattish face, the mask of an innocent, was misfitted with a 
pointed chin, sprouting a faint gingery stubble. His wide-open 
opaque eye, perennially surprised at the world’s duplicity, 
now wore an expression of conscious martyrdom. Wilting in 
his baggy pants, he said, “By ginger, I’ve had a hell of a 
time.” 

Still bemused by the inexplicable apparition of Podson on 
that spot, Bradly growled, ““How the dooce did you get 
here?” 

“I walked here.”’ 

That left Bradly as bemused as ever, for it posed another 
incomprehensibility: Why had Podson walked here? 

From wilting, Podson suddenly straightened up. He made 
a vigorous gesture, his opaque eye announced an outrage; 
he was about to burst into an impassioned explanation of his 
reasons for walking here. All that collapsed suddenly, as if 
the proposal to explain punctured Podson of all power to do 
so. In a feeble voice he said, “Bit of a walking tour; thought 
I’d drop in to see you.” 

Bradly scowled—the stigmata of alarm. What ultimate 
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threat to his peace and privacy did this dropping in by young 
Podson imply? Edmund came hurrying up, delayed by investi- 
gating a passing stink of rabbit. He merely cocked an ear at 
Podson and gave him a prod in the midriff, dismissing him 
from further attention. No chance of Bradly getting rid of 
Podson in that offhand way. There he wilted, obviously 
depending the disposal of his person and his plight on Bradly, 
and expecting that to be done at once, too. With an accent of 
ill-usage on his expression of martyrdom, he said, ‘“Where the 
hell’s this place of yours, Mudgy? By ginger, I’ve got to have 
a good old rest somewhere, or I'll drop in me tracks.” 

Bradly gave in; he had no resource to reject a brigandage 
of hospitality in those terms. Lowering his sugarbag, he sat 
down to growl, “It’s over the other side—got to wade the 
lagoon.”’ 

Podson gaped vacuously at Bradly taking off his boots and 
socks and rolling up his pants. Without volition, but merely 
as if his knee-joints had given way, he sat down with a thud 
and took his shoes off too. With another extortion of energy, 
he got his pants rolled up. Bradly strode into the lagoon, 
leaving Podson to do what he liked about following. Being 
down, Podson groaned like a lost soul at the exertion of 
getting up again. But he followed Bradly, slithering for foot- 
hold in the mud, and giving little groans of ill-usage at this 
manner of bringing home the sacred person of a guest. 
Having now deposited that in Bradly’s keeping, he seemed 
to think Bradly should take over all further exertions to be 
imposed on it. 

Bradly squatted on the flat rock to wash his legs, saying 
gruffly to Podson, “Better wash that dam’ mud off; it sticks 
like hell when it’s dry.”’ Podson swithered a languid foot in 
the water and let it go at that; his manner seemed to imply 
that if Bradly. wanted that mud off him, he’d be merely 
performing the office of a host in washing it off himself. 

Trudging the sand-dune in dismal silence, they reached 
the shanty, and Podson doddered upright in a partially 
comatose state while Bradly unlocked the door and got his 
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load deposited on the kitchen table, and went back to the 
front room, where Podson still maintained the upright posture, 
with closed eyes. Opening them by a powerful effort of will, 
he blinked at Bradly, at the room, and at the bed—at which 
he stared fixedly for some moments before being able to make 
a blessed reconstruction of it as a bed. Dropping his boots and 
socks where he stood, and without removing his hat, he went 
flat over on his back across the bed, and was instantly, bliss- 
fully, and completely dead to all encroachments on his need 
for rest—perfect rest. 

Bradly stood glaring at him, rasping at his beard and 
muttering the futile rebellions of a host. He was infuriated 
by a conviction of helplessness to dislodge that wretched lad, 
who obviously intended to spend the night where he was. 
All the same, banks do not give their minions liberty to 
wander at large for unspecified periods of time. At the worst, 
he might have to put up with this young noosance for a day 
or two. Which need not, after all, interfere with work. 
Pumping up reassurances, but still very ruffled, Bradly went 
out to stow away his food supply. By a wise prevision, he hid 
the whisky bottle well out of sight behind the dresser; this 
young Podson, for all his canary-coloured air of having been 
recently hatched, had a notable capacity for putting away 
booze. As a boarder at the same pub as Podson, Bradly had 
been able to remark that. Indeed, he had spent one evening 
getting partly sozzled himself in Podson’s company; not 
because of any social lure in Podson’s society, but because the 
local doctor was with him, an excellent fellow, keen on art. 
A buyer, in short. He had bought a work of Bradly’s; after 
that, Bradly’s stomach was entirely at his service. And it did 
a man good to get tight once in a while. 

He was building up the fire for a grill when groans 
burst from the front room. Again, on a brief interlude of 
silence, groans, as of mortal anguish, Bradly put his head 
round the door to inquire into these groans. In the dusk, it 
could be seen that Podson’s joints were inflicting a malevolent 
interdiction on Podson’s imperious need for rest—perfect 
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rest. From jerking his legs about in an irresponsible way, they 
suddenly shot his knees up to his chin, ejecting from Podson 
the gasps and whistlings of supreme anguish. He had to 
wrestle with them at high tension before he could unkink 
them and wheedle them back to the floor again, where they 
allowed him a brief but treacherous interlude of relief before 
shooting up to his chin once more, there to asphyxiate Podson 
with the excruciating anguish of getting them straightened 
out again. A third experience of what malevolence a man’s 
joints may harbour against himself brought Podson off the 
bed with a sodden thud to the floor, there to lie groaning, 
groaning. Threatened by a fresh attack of leg jerkings, he 
scrambled up and sat on the bed, which posture seemed to 
satisfy his treacherous joints, as depriving him of that 
imperiously necded rest. Partly dozing and softly groaning, he 
remained there, and Bradly went back to his cooking. 

It required him to calculate an extra ration, and he 
frowned a good deal over a division of chops for grilling and 
stewing, and again over using up a couple of tomatoes, which 
in themselves made a dish, done up with cheese and bread- 
crumbs, But the gencrous promptings of host prevailed and 
he added the tomatoes, always on the proviso that bank clerks 
are permitted only a specified allowance of liberty from their 
job. 
With plates warmed and a handsome dish of grilled chops, 
stuffed tomatoes and fried potatoes ready for serving, he put 
his head round the door and growled, “Tucker, young 
Podson.”’ 

Podson got off the bed with a stagger that reached the 
door, to which he clung, saying, “Phew!” in a prolonged 
whistle of anguish. There an exquisite aroma of grilled chops 
almost, for the moment, made him faint. That was because 
of a too sudden awakening of his gastric juices to a passionate 
craving for food. Restored from that, Podson was miracul- 
ously restored to vigour in all his members. “By ginger, I’m 
damn near starving,”’ he said, and plumped into a chair at 
the table, requiring instantly to be served with food. 
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Bradly served him a handsome allowance, and Podson was 
at it, even in the process of its being served. He guzzled 
shamlessly, pushing food into an overstuffed mouth, his eye 
glazed to all intrusion on a gastric debauch. It was clear that 
the primitive attack of funk, hunger and pariahdom had quite 
peeled the veneer of a fop and a bank clerk from young 
Podson. He finished every scrap on his plate before Bradly, 
steadily munching, was half-way through his, and remained 
temporarily stunned, respiring heavily, and betimes shaking 
his head forlornly, as testifying to the unspeakable nature of 
his recent privations by this divine surcease of them. By these 
means recovering speech, he said, “By ginger, I needed that.” 

Bradly passed the bones down to Edmund, who had already 
guzzled his own chop in fair competition with Podson, who 
now confessed to a revived interest as Bradly put on the pan 
and sliced bananas into it. In truth, the humanist in Bradly 
was disturbed by Podson’s famished condition, and desired to 
propitiate ill fortune against a like state of penury in himself. 

Guzzling fried bananas, Podson said, “Only bread and 
cheese for two days.’’ Bananas guzzled, he added, ““Damn 
little bread and cheese, too.”’ 

He sat there respiring largely while Bradly filled his pipe, 
which revived Podson to ask, ‘‘Got any cigarettes?” 

“Don’t smoke ’em.”’ 

“Hard luck.” 

Podson shook his head at a palpable oversight in Bradly’s 
otherwise perfect functioning as host-cook. But the food had 
gone to his head; reprieved from a terrible experience, he 
desired to boast a little about it. 

“T’ve had a hell of a time; walked all the way from 
Jillabong—barring a lift or two. Slept out two nights; under 
a tree, under a railway bridge. Only bread and cheese to 
eat.” 

“Why?” grunted Bradly. 

“Only had ninepence. At least, I had one and nine 
setting out, but I bought a bob packet of fags. Thought I had 
fifteen bob in my pocket. Absolutely forgot about taking it 
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out of my pocket and putting it on the dressing-table. Shows 
you what habit is. Always take out my cash before taking 
off my pants, on account of folding them from the ends. 
Only way to keep the crease right. By ginger, a bloody bit 
of luck I didn’t take my pants off too.” 

Podson appeared to repress a shudder as he hastily shelved 
that palpable reprieve from a disaster. “It was only nine 
o’clock and I thought, ‘By ginger, I’ll walk to Willabra and 
take the train from there.’ Couldn’t take it from Jillabong, 
naturally. Trouble was, I hadn’t got a hat; left that behind 
me. Didn’t want to go to the pub for one; first place old 
Peabody would have—I mean I just sneaked in by the side 
door and grabbed a hat from the rack there. Thought it was 
mine but it wasn’t—a couple of sizes too big for me. Didn’t 
Notice it at the time; in too much of a dam’ hurry. Bought 
a packet of fags and set off from Willabra. It’s only four miles 
down the line and I reckoned I’d have plenty of time to 
catch the ten-thirty. So I would have, but it was pretty dark 
and so help me Bob, if I didn’t get off the road somewhere. 
Didn’t notice I was off it either, just went on walking. 
Hadn’t got a watch; left that with my cash on the dressing- 
table. Naturally; can’t go to bed with a watch on. Then I 
heard the train away off somewhere in the distance. You 
know, the line runs close by the main road. That woke me 
up. I thought, ‘By ginger, I’m off the main road.’ Well, 
nothing for it. I thought, ‘First town I come to I'll take the 
train to Sydney.’ ”’ 

From animation over a spirited narrative, he collapsed 
suddenly into gloom. His innocent opaque eye was appalled 
at fortune’s malice to one deserving only her rewards. 

“It must have been somewhere about four o’clock when 
I got to that lousy little town. No one about, of course. Sat 
down under a tree to rest. Dog tired. Blow me if I didn’t go 
to sleep. Slept like a log till about ten; by ginger, I was stiff 
when I woke up. Had to have something to eat, though— 
hellish hungry. And find out something about trains. It was 
only when I stopped at the store that I found I had only 
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ninepence in my pocket. Ninepence! So help me Bob, I 
thought I’d go clean off my rocker!” 

Again he presented the countenance of one who had 
trusted the integrity of an innocent soul to an unspeakable 
instance of fortune’s malevolence, Respiring gloom, he said, 
“I bought a loaf of bread and half a pound of cheese; all I 
could run to. Found I was fifteen miles off the main road. 
Only seven to the coast road. I thought, ‘Oh well, might as 
well take the blanky coast; got to walk it anyhow.’ Struck it 
about midday. I give you my word it wasn’t till that moment 
that I thought, ‘So help me Bob, old Mudgy!’ Found out I 
couldn’t miss this Margoola Beach by sticking to the coast 
road. So J stuck it. Got a lift now and then, of course. 
Hoofed the rest of it. Slept last night under a railway bridge. 
Give you my word I was so blanky tired I hardly heard the 
blanky trains go over it. Never thought I’d manage the last 
lap; if I hadn’t got a lift in a truck I never would have done 
it. Ate my last bit of bread and cheese Junch-time. Collared 
a couple of turnips out of a field. Got here sundown. That 
blanky lagoon. Nearly chucked my alley in...” 

Recalling superhuman exertions, he began to nod. Now 
his eyes closed. He groaned gently. Scowling, Bradly de- 
manded, “‘How the hell did you know I was here?”’ 

““Eh—what?” Podson woke up blinking. ““Doc Ramsey. 
Remember him putting you on to this place. Remember your 
saying just place suit you. Remember you telling me break- 
fast—off to this Margoola Beach.” 

He nodded, sinking in his chair. In a blink he was asleep; 
the brief stimulus of food exploded in him. 

Bradly sat on smoking and scowling, aware, like Podson, 
of victimization by a most undeserved gambade of fortune’s 
malice. It was a retort quite out of proportion to any sig- 
nificance of Podson to himself that he should have this lad 
dumped on him because of a few incautious words spoken 
in his presence. ‘I’o Bradly, Podson was a minor pub-gabbler 
out of a hundred such. He had boozed away an evening with 
Podson because he was an attendant parasite on Doctor 
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Ramsey. Never given the young blighter another thought. 
And here he was, lavishing himself on Bradly with all the 
presumption of an old established intimacy. Worse than that, 
the wretch obviously intended borrowing money for his 
train fare back, Bradly’s scowl was murderous; put to the 
torture, he would, of course, lend that money. He would lend 
it to get rid of Podson: the price of three weeks’ food money 
extorted from him by a footpad. 

In a temper he got up to pour hot water in the basin and 
wash the dishes, put them away on the dresser, sweep the 
kitchen and hang up the frying-pan. It missed the nail and 
fell with an intemperate clang, which woke Podson, who 
struggled out of his chair, glaring at nightmare. Discovering 
its terrors to be merely Bradly, he sank back with a groan. 

‘So help me Bob, I thought you were old Peabody,’’ he 
said. 

“You better go to bed,”’ said Bradly gruffly. 

Getting rid of Podson for the night required of Bradly 
to divide his bed by putting the mattress, a pillow, and a 
blanket on the floor for Podson, and putting up with the 
spring stretcher himself, with his clothes and a couple of 
sugar-bags over it for sleeping on. Shown his bed, Podson 
managed to get out of his coat and pants in a state of partial 
coma, and fall over on the mattress, becoming comatose in an 
abortive effort to drag the blanket over himself. Grumping to 
himself as he made up his own bed, Bradly thought, ‘“‘Have 
to wash that blanket; young blighter going to bed with all that 
mud on his feet.”’ 

Nice drivel to have forced on an essential interlude of 
tonal trancing over the figure in landscape. .. . 


CHAPTER VIII 


BRADLY had been up for a couple of hours when Podson 
got himself sufficiently awake to come yawning and stretching 
out to the kitchen. Though indignantly prodded at by 
Edmund to get breakfast, Bradly had refused to do so. Not 
out of respect for Podson’s slumbers, but because he couldn't 
bear to resume a pretence of social relations with that infernal 
young noosance. To put in time he was soaking his week’s 
washing, and the sight of the tap woke up Podson to an 
urgently needed refreshment. 

“Just what I wanted,”’ he said, and turned on the tap and 
let it run while he looked about for soap. In a rage at this 
wanton waste of water, Bradly turned it off. 

“‘Can’t afford to waste water like that,”’ he said. 

“Damn it, man’s got to have a wash,”’ protested Podson. 

““Go down and have a swim.” 

“Swim 99 

Bradly thrust a towel at him and pushed him towards the 
door, and Podson went with some reluctance at an exertion 
on his heroic pilgrimage to these parts. All that had settled 
down on Podson’s mind as a consciousness of martyrdom 
nobly endured, making it hardly a virtue in others that they 
should now succour Podson, and minister to his needs. But 
he went forth for a swim and came back vastly refreshed, and 
very much approving of an aroma of fried bacon. ‘To be sure, 
he expected eggs as well, and looked from his plate to Bradly’s 
to assure himself that it was not by an oversight that Bradly 
had omitted to serve him eggs. Still, he tucked in handsomely 
to bacon and tomato on fried bread, felicitating himself on the 
considered wisdom of his arrival in the character of guest to 
Bradly. 
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“Absolute inspiration, my remembering you had come 
to this place, Mudgy. Some people call that sort of thing luck. 
I don’t. It goes a bit deeper. Inspiration, I call it. If I hadn’t 
been absolutely inspired when old Peabody—I mean to say, 
if you’re in a tight place and you do something that gets you 
out of it, obviously you acted on inspiration. Come to think 
of it, it must have been inspiration that put me off the main 
road that night. Otherwise, instead of being here, where 
would I have been? Half-way to Sydney by now, dead broke 
and dead to the world. As it is, here I am, snug as a bug Ina 
rug.” 

Bradly found this chirpy optimism unendurable. He could 
hardly eat his breakfast for scowling, such alarms it generated 
in him. But he could not get into focus just what threat it 
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impended. Under any form of mental disturbance he always 
found it impossible to think clearly. There was a hiatus 
somewhere in Podson’s gabble which evaded a statement of 
his motives for being here, or his proposals for going anywhere 
else. Now he was saying with immense satisfaction, ““Why, 
if a man was to have his pick, he couldn’t get a better place 
than this. Not a blanky soul for miles, that I could see. Why, 
a man could practically bury himself in a place like this and 
no one would guess where he was in a million.” 

“What d’you mean—bury himself?’’ demanded Bradly. 

“Well, I mean to say, supposing a man wanted a bit of a 
holiday ... quiet time away from everybody. This is the 
very place. Bonzer beach for swimming, sunbaking. Bonzer 
shanty like this to loaf in; what more does a man want?”’ 

In a frenzy, Bradly clattered up the dishes for washing. 
Podson said, ‘‘Wait a shake with my knife, Mudgy. I think 
Pll have a bit of bread and jam to top off with.’’ Secreting 
frenzy, Bradly served him bread and jam. When Podson, 
peering about the kitchen, said, ““Where’s the butter?” 
Bradly just managed to growl, ““Can’t get butter out here, 
damme,’’ and submerged himself in the steam of dish-water. 

Seeing him at that, Podson said, ““That reminds me, 
Mudgy, where can I get my shirt washed?” Bradly was going 
to retort, ““Wash the dam’ thing yourself,’’ when a timely 
reminder of his water supply forced him to growl, “Gimme 
the dam’ thing and I'll wash it.”’ 

Finished with the bread and jam, Podson got up to hand 
Bradly his shirt. While about it, he handed in his socks and 
singlet too. “I'll be sun-baking most of the day, and I can 
wear my coat at a pinch,” he assured Bradly. 

Bradly got his kitchen chores done and set about the 
washing. If it came to the point, it was just as well that 
Podson should have a clean shirt for leaving that place in. 
For leave it he would; Bradly’s inability to think clearly when 
in a frenzy of alarm at least had that decision definitely fixed 
in his mind. 


With the washing hung for drying in the back yard, 
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Bradly went straight for his painting traps and clapped on his 
hat, striding forth with terrible resolution. Podson had dug 
out an Edgar Wallace from those sixpenny novels thrown 
aside by Bradly and was now spread out on the verandah on 
the bed pillows, very delectably at ease. As Bradly strode past 
without looking at him, he said reassuringly, ‘““That’s right, 
Mudgy, don’t you bother about me; just you carry on as if I 
wasn’t here.”’ 

Gritting his teeth, Bradly managed to carry on as far as 
the sand-dune, where Podson arrested him with a brisk hail 
of, ‘‘Hey, wait a shake, Mudgy.”’ 

Bradly arrested himself to wait, without turning round. 
Without getting up from the verandah, Podson called, “I 
suppose there’s some sort of a town about here where you 
get your food and things?” 

A ferocious grunt admitted that such a town existed. 

“‘All right, if you happen to be over that way, just get 
me some fags. No, wait a shake, get me a tin of cigarette 
tobacco and some papers.” 

Bradly strode off, so fuming with temper that he had 
reached the lagoon and was stamping along its banks without 
noticing his arrival there, or where he was going. In a voice 
so clogged with ferocity that he could hardly articulate, he 
was saying to Edmund, ““That God dam’ young lout parked 
on US, Edmund. Living on us, Edmund. Eatin’ more than 
the two of us put together. Expectin’ to be kept in tobacco, 
too. And damme, bustin’ up our work to blazes, Edmund. 
Couldn’t put a stroke on, with that snooping young blighter 
hangin’ round the place all day. Can’t be done. And just 
when we were gettin’ down to work properly. But it won’t 
do, Edmund—got to put a stop to it. Have it out with him 
to-night. Fair and square. Out he goes, Edmund, neck and 
crop. Out, by thunder.”’ 

He was so puffing and fuming that he had to pull up for 
breath, and take his hat off to ease the smoking hot pressure 
of a brainstorm. It left him so breathless that he really had to 
Stop thinking about it to relieve himself of an extreme state 
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of physical discomfort. Getting his breath back to normal, he 
filled his pipe. Puffing at that, he found that the uncon- 
scious discretion of his eye had brought him to an arrest before 
a little estuary of the lagoon, overshadowed by a mass of 
ti-tree in blossom, which trailed a flicker of light and shade 
in the water, and cut a cool pattern of flowers and foliage 
against the opposite bank in full sunlight. Shaping off sections 
with his hands he began to mutter a reconstruction of its 
problem in paint. 

It was a subject requiring the figure. The figure of a girl 
standing in the water, dappled by light and shade through 
the ti-tree, with the sunlit bank behind her. Bradly scanned 
the lagoon up and down, searching the clumps of mangrove 
for the figure of a girl. 

She was not there. Just as well, perhaps; he was in no 
mood to paint that morning. Have to get rid of that young 
blighter before settling down to work again. With the decision 
to eject young Podson from his desert island now fully 
ratified, Bradly found his mind partially at case again. At 
the same time, he had decided reluctance to return home. 
Why return home till the evening, anyway? ‘Time enough to 
outface young Podson when it had to be done. Let the young 
blighter get lunch for himself, if he wanted it. Bradly had no 
objection to going without lunch. It occurred to him that he 
had never explored the landward side of the lagoon for 
subject-matter. By taking his time about reaching the sand- 
bar with the out-going tide, he could cross there and idle 
slowly home along its opposite bank... . 


He came striding along the sand ridge with the last after- 
noon shadows, pumping up ferocity but conscious of guilt, 
due to suspicions of his ruthlessness over ejecting young 
Podson from the house. Not so easy to present oneself in the 
guise of a penurious and inhospitable rufhan, ordering even a 
self-imposed noosance off the premises. 

Podson was standing at the front gate dressed only in his 
baggy pants, and staring forlornly about the lonely beach. At 
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the sight of Bradly his round face and globular opaque eye 
took on an expression of great ill-usage. His shoulders were a 
bright vermilion, due to intemperate sun-baking, and that 
was another great injustice done to his innocence. As Bradly 
pushed past him he said, ““Where the hell have you been all 
day, Mudgy?”’ 

“Out paintin,’”’ grunted Bradly, striding inside to dump 
his traps and go straight to the kitchen, where he at once set 
about preparing the evening meal, with a gratuitous in- 
dulgence in pot banging, which avoided paying any attention 
to Podson. Podson was glad to see him at that job, though 
not disposed to pardon a strange dereliction in him of the 
duties of a host. Seated in a kitchen chair, and rasping at his 
scorched shoulders, he said peevishly, “By ginger, it gives 
a man the willies, left alone in a place like this all day. 
Thought I’d go dotty, waitin’ about for you to turn up. 
Surfin’ and sun-bakin’s all right, up to a point; but Jesus, a 
man can’t put in all his time lying about on a blanky lonely 
beach. Isn’t as if there was a mob of surfers about, and all that. 
Girls, and all that. Couldn’t find anything but bread and 
jam to eat for lunch, either. Thought you’d be back for 
lunch, anyhow. By ginger, the sun’s got to me properly. I 
say, Mudgy, what about that cigarette tobacco? I’m abso- 
lutely dotty for a smoke.”’ 

Slicing onions as if they were throats, Bradly growled, 
“Told you I been paintin-—never went across to the 
town.” 

“Well, so help me Bob, I thought you wouldn’t mind 
doing a little thing like that for a man.” 

Bradly was up to fuming point again, hardly able to keep 
attention on the timed ritual of preparing food, such funk 
and frenzy seethed within him at Podson’s palpable claim on 
his time and attention. No question about it now; ruthlessness 
would have to be practised that very evening. 

That decision was given an added kick by fury when he 
found that Podson had left the safe door open, and flies had 
blown the meat. To be sure, Bradly’s absence all day had 
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frustrated his intention of stewing the chops, but they would 
have served for a grill. Now, with the fire built up he threw 
them on the gridiron for Edmund. 

The meal he turned out was of bacon, potatoes and onions 
fried in the pan. Very badly he turned it out. An artist in 
crisping onions to the right shade of burnt umber, he put 
them in the pan insufficiently boiled, and produced them as a 
sodden mass. Nor were the potatoes cooked through but 
preserved a hard core. Bradly didn’t care; so much the better 
if Podson objected to his victual. 

Podson did not state an objection, but he looked it. He 
looked at the mess on his plate and he looked hard at Edmund 
gustaciously crunching chops on the floor. ‘“What did you 
want to chuck all that meat away on Edmund for?” grumbled 
Podson. 

. “Cause it’s fly-blown,” grunted Bradly. “Some dam’— 
someone left the safe door open.” 

Podson failed to indulge in optimism over that meal. He 
was astonished and he was hurt by Bradly’s neglect of his 
duties as host. Not only left an important guest alone all day, 
but refused to get him a miserable tin of cigarette tobacco. 
And not a word of apology, mind you. Not so much as 
saying, “Sorry I had to leave you alone, old man, but I was 
detained on business.’ On top of that, offering a man a lousy 
mess of half-cooked onions! 

The truth was, Podson was as obtuse as Bradly to the 
sports of human identity. At the pub, he had been definitely 
aware of extending graciousness to Bradly; conferring on him 
the sprightly entertainment of his company and conversation. 
Hang it, you couldn’t say the old cow was exactly diverting 
company, grunting and mumbling away in his beard. Yet 
Podson had made a point of being decent to him, having 
drinks with him and wasting good time on him. Come to 
think of it, he hadn’t once said it was dashed good of Podson 
to look him up. 

Bradly was ferociously repeating to himself ‘“‘Out you go— 
no dam’ nonsense, can’t have our time and work bust up like 
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this. Can’t be helped—put it to you straight—out you go 
first thing to-morrow morning.” 

These submerged treacheries left an atmosphere. Even 
two such practised obliterators of their species as Bradly and 
Podson could not fail to note that each was secreting a certain 
reservation of opinion on the other. Podson openly made 
sounds of discontent, which might, of course, have been 
imputed to his red-hot shoulder-blades, by the way he kept 
screwing them up with contortions of anguish. Bradly’s 
grunts and mumbles over stowing away food were definitely 
truncated monologues normally addressed to Edmund, but 
here stifled in deference to Podson’s ears. Moreover, he began 
clearingaway the plates the moment Podson had finished eating, 
without any hint of a dish to follow. Not even bread and jam. 

Podson stood lumpishly about while Bradly washed up with 
a great deal of unnecessary dish clattering. He scoured the 
frying-pan with sand and a rag. He swept up the kitchen and 
scrubbed down the table. He went out and brought in the 
washing. In short, he did anything he could think of to put 
off the terrible moment of giving Podson the sack. 

With nothing else to do, he carried the candle to the front 
room and began feverishly filling his pipe. Podson slouched in 
rebelliously and sat on the bed, keeping his eye darkly on 
Bradly. Edmund actively made up his bed, circling on it for 
the flop and sigh of pure contentment. 

Silence, by a cessation of sounds from Edmund, made 
potent the rebellions simmering in that room. Bradly was so 
seething with funk and resolution to have it out with Podson 
that he could not think of a word to say; Podson, conscious of 
his various martyrdoms, had now gone from a conviction of 
ill-usage by Bradly to an outright sense of offence by him. 
He was thinking, “‘Damn good mind to tell the lousy old cow 
what I think of him, treating a man like this. A guest, mind 
you. Bad enough leaving a man alone all day without a 
decent feed and refusing to get him a smoke; but so help me 
Bob, it’s a bit over the odds to come grouching back without 
so much as a civil word for a man.” 
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“Point is, young Podson, what train you getting back to 
Jillabong to-morrow?”’ 

Irresolution, as usual, jerked this demand out of Bradly 
before he had time to preface it with policy. Now, having 
got it out, he was bristling at Podson with a ferocity whose 
next act must be to eject him forcibly from the house. Podson 
gaped at him, quite unable to get this irresponsible inquiry 
into focus. 

‘‘Jillabong?” he repeated. 

“Going back there, ain’t you? Got a Job there, ain’t you? 
What time you gettin’ back to it?”’ 

Podson’s consciousness of ill-usage by Bradly was now 
transferred to another motive. He frowned, vacillated, and 
appeared to mark Bradly for what confidence might be placed 
in him. 

“Well, strictly speaking, I’m not going back to it,’’ he 
said at last. 

‘“‘What you mean, not going back to it?” 

Alarm brought Bradly over to glare down at Podson, 
bristling up his beard at him. Podson glanced at Bradly, and 
away from him, and rasped his shoulder-blades; man- 
ifesting these symptoms of ill-case over a spiritual quan- 
dary. 

“The fact is, Mudgy sd 

Podson rasped, shifted, avoided Bradly and came back to 
him with, “The fact is, Mudgy - 

A third interlude of vacillation got the fact out of Podson 
with a bright effect of having just discovered it. 

“The fact is, old Peabody caught me in his bedroom.” 

To Bradly’s confounded glare he added, “‘Well, I mean to 
say, he nearly caught me. Nearest thing you ever heard of. 
By ginger, when I think of it...” 

Podson shuddered, his opaque eye solemn with the horror 
of that moment. Bewildered, Bradly growled “Peabody? 
Who the hell’s Peabody?” 

“Hang it, you know old Peabody. My manager. I pointed 
him out to you that day from the pub verandah—big beefy 
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cow with a bull-neck. Went past the pub that evening with 
Mrs. P. You remember her.” 

Out of his obliterations Bradly was aware of an image of 
femininity—large, opulent, rotund, gracious. A billowing past 
of indulgent curves acknowledging Podson’s chaste salute of 
a raised hat. Peabody himself evaded identification, save for 
a bowler-hat and an emanation of dense, weighted, obtuse 
male gloom, Podson, with a more imminent sense of those 
potentialities in Peabody, struck a ferocious blow at space. 

“The lousy rotten treacherous cow,”’ he said. 

“Whore” 

“Peabody. Said he was off to Sydney for a couple of days. 
Packed his bag. Caught the train. Absolutely. Saw him do it 
myself. What do you think, though; came sneaking back 
on the eight-forty. Must have. Took his boots off in the 
garden. Came sneaking upstairs in his stockinged feet. I give 
you my word that till that moment I never had the slightest 
suspicion of him. How I got it that minute I don’t know. 
Something must have warned me—inspiration or something. 
The window was open and I made a dive for it. Just as 
Peabody let out a bellow and came barging in. Got a glimpse 
of him as I went over the sill. Two stories up, mind you. 
Came down wallop on the flower-bed. Lucky it had just 
been dug up. Never waited a second—up and off on the spot. 
Heard old Peabody pounding down stairs, bellowing. Lucky 
for me he took his dam’ boots off; I had him there. Couldn’t 
streak across country in his stockinged feet. Not at night, 
anyhow. As it was I came a hell of a crack against a dam’ 
rustic arbour in the garden. Dam’ near stunned me. But 
I never stopped a second. Up and over the back fence and 
streaked for the common. Hid in a clump of furze till I got 
my wind back. That business settled me. I had enough of 
Jillabong. I made up me mind then and there I’d hook it out 
of town that very night. And I did, too, after I sneaked that 
hat out of the pub, like I told you. Never once occurred to 
me that I’d done the fatal thing of leaving my cash on 
Peabody’s dressing-table.” 
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Bradly was too bemused by this narration to account for 
where his investigation of Podson’s conduct had got to. 
Scratching his beard, he demanded, ‘“‘What the dooce were 
you doin’ in that bedroom?”’ 

“Doing? Not a dam’ thing. I mean, I was sitting on the 
bed lighting a cigarette. We'd just come upstairs. Everything 
was all right; old Peabody in Sydney and the slavey given a 
night off to go to the pictures. She was standing in front of 
the mirror unhooking her frock. Mrs. P. 1 mean. It was a 
pretty tight fit and she was just worming herself out of it 
when she stopped dead and looked at me. A scared look. I 
could see she was cocking her ear to listen at something 
below stairs. Perhaps she heard old Peabody crouching 
upstairs in his stockings. I didn’t. All I know is that it rushed 
suddenly over me that something was wrong. By ginger, I 
must have had marvellous presence of mind, jumping straight 
for the window at that very identical moment.” 

‘Mean to say you been havin’ an affair with Mrs. Pea- 
body?”’ 

Bradly’s glare at Podson might have been inspired by out- 
raged rectitude, but was not. It was due to a confusion of 
those faculties which are forced suddenly to reconstruct an 
incredible mental image. ‘The image was of Podson—under- 
sized, canary-coloured, globular—in an amorous posture 
with Mrs. Peabody, who was obviously twice as old as 
Podson and nearly three times fatter. A meek and terrified 
man in all relations with the dangerous world of women, 
Bradly almost found his confusion of mind regarding Podson 
with awe. 

Podson, however, only saw in this detection of his affair 
with Mrs. Peabody another instance of his notable propensity 
to martyrdom. Grumping indignantly, he said, “By ginger, 
a nice blanky thing to lose a good job and risk being dam’ 
near killed by Peabody for a beefy married woman. I tell you 
she weighs over fifteen stone, absolutely. Hang it, you might 
say I only took her on out of kindness—poor woman having 
to put up with a beetling bughound like Peabody. But it’s 
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taught me a lesson; no more kindness to married women. 
They can put up with their blooming Peabodys for all I care. 
Apart from my job, there’s my watch and fifteen bob I left 
on Peabody’s dressing-table, besides my box at the pub, clothes 
and all. Practically lost everything. And on top of that...” 

He shut up suddenly, corked up by a special item in his 
list of martyrdoms that squandered him to gloom. Bradly’s 
afixture of offended rectitude, maintained as astonishment 
at the revealing of Podson the adulterer, subsided into a 
frowning preoccupation over the premise of this investigation 
into Podson’s future proposals, which had gone astray some- 
where. Marking his pipe empty, he filled and lit it. Puffing, 
continuity of thought was restored to him. It restored the 
scowl with which he now regarded Podson. 

“Point you’re gettin’ at, can’t go back to Jillabong 
again” 

“Go back to Jillabong!’’ Podson’s protest, animated by 
horror, again collapsed into gloom. “By ginger, you try to 
get me back to Jillabong,”’ was all he said. 

‘All right; put Jillabong out of it; pay your fare to Sydney 
instead. What about it?”’ 

Podson’s globular stare at Bradly was now infected by a 
certain evasiveness. He began scratching his shoulder-blades, 
as a means of detaching attention from an immediate answer 
to Bradly’s proposal. Shoulder-blades scratched, he appeared 
to arrive at a rather remarkable air of inconsequence over the 
whole business. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know whether I’m so keen on getting 
to Sydney either.” 

Bradly began to bristle, glaring alarm at Podson. “What 
you mean, not keen on getting to Sydney? Damme, got to go 
somewhere. Where the dooce you want to go?” 

‘Oh, well, I don’t mind hanging round here for a bit.” 
, ‘‘Can’t be done, got to get this fixed; got to get you out of 

ere,” 

Jerked up to fuming point, Bradly began to puff too, 
gesticulating rejections of Podson. “Got to have this out. 
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Can’t have you round here all day—puts man off concentratin’ 
on work. Can’t afford it either. Pay your fare out of 1it—that’s 
final. Pay your fare first thing to-morrow to Sydney.” 

Podson was astonished at this ultimatum. Then hurt. 
Then outraged. 

“Well so help me Bob, Mudgy,” he said, and offered 
Bradly for inspection as the dastard who turned on a dear 
friend in his hour of need. A friend already martyred by the 
manifest injustice of events. But Bradly was adamant; he 
had got resolution up to fuming point and kept it there. “Pay 
fare Sydney first train to-morrow,” he said. 

Podson ceased to be outraged at this brutal insistence; he 
became suddenly peeved instead. In a voice which protested 
at a fatuous state of unreason in Bradly, he said, “But damn 
it, I can’t go to Sydney.” 

“What you mean, can’t go to Sydney?” 

“Well, I mean, not by train. I mean, they watch trains. 
I mean...” 

Podson got up suddenly to scratch his rump, saying 
petulantly, “By ginger, this sunburn gets to a man.’’ Rump 
scratched, he paid some attention to his shoulder-blades, as 
detaching attention from Bradly’s outraged glare at him. By 
these exercises In evasion he was restored suddenly to an air 
at once frank, confidential, and relieved of all reservations 
between one dear friend and another. 

““Look here, Mudgy, here’s the whole strength of it. 
Strictly in confidence, of course. The fact is, I had a bit of 
hard luck at Jillabong. Not about being caught out by old 
Peabody over Mrs. P.; that was only a part of it. The rotten 
luck was that I got a bit out in my books at the bank. Entirely 
owing to an absolutely stinking run of luck, racing. Never 
backed a winner. At least, I had a fiver on Trumpeter at 
two to one, but that got me nowhere. I had to have one 
good win at long odds to put me right; couldn’t risk getting 
any deeper in the bank’s books, being fifty out already. Well, 
I got the very thing; Moonrise at five to one, Absolute 
certainty for the Challenge Stakes—got it straight from the 
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stable, you might say. I mean, got it from a chap whose uncle 
was married to the sister of the bloke who was engaged to 
the trainer’s daughter. I intended to have a tenner on that 
very Saturday; would have put me absolutely right. And so 
help me Bob if Peabody doesn’t go and bust the whole thing 
by coming home on Friday night. Absolutely his own fault 
if the bank is out that fifty.”’ 

Bradly’s stare at Podson was now almost as globular as 
Podson’s stare at him. These revealings of the dark spaces of 
Podson’s private life confounded his ability to get them into 
focus with his concept of Podson as a comparatively innocuous 
pub gabbler. A noosance, certainly, but hardly to be suspected 
of criminal misdemeanours on such a scale as this. After 
twice making the motions of speech without arriving at it, 
he said in a thick voice. 

“‘Mean to say you have been embezzling money from the 
bank?” 

Podson was really hurt by that most unwarranted supposi- 
tion. He threw out a hand indignant with protest. 

“Hang it, Mudgy, I’d no more think of embezzling money 
than you would. The whole thing was purely a bit of lousy 
bad luck, being rushed by Peabody before I could fix the 
business up. Peabody’s responsible for the whole thing. That 
money would have been back in the bank on Monday morn- 
ing without fail. As it is, the cow’s put it out of my ability 
to put the money back,” 

“But, but ...”? Bradly was rushed by a horrifying inevit- 
ability, “‘the police will be after you for this.” 

“Not if I lie low for a bit. I mean, till the thing blows over. 
That’s the whole point of not going to Sydney, you see. 
Naturally they'll have an eye on the trains. I mean, supposing 
Peabody’s found out about that fifty. Not likely that cow 
would do the decent thing and shut up about it. Out of revenge 
he’d go bellowing to the police. But of course, they’ll never 
think of looking for me in a place like this. That’s why I 
was so struck with it as the very place for a man who wanted 
a quiet time of it away from everything. Oh no, don’t you 
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the affair blows over.” 

Bradly, backing away from Podson with a horrified glare, 
bumped a chair and collapsed into it. His glare was now mere 
aberration; his mind refused to function under this crushing 
retort on his ultimatum which ejected Podson from the house. 
So enfeebled was resolution in him that he could only palter 
at a fatuous picture of himself carrying Podson bodily over 
the lagoon and dumping him on the sand dunes. Fatuous; of 
course Podson would come straight back. 

Too well he knew the debility of his own mind faced 
with a dilemma like this. It resolved itself into the simple 
understanding that one could not give up even the most 
intolerable noosance on earth to the police: those custodians 
of the smug, ignoble, safety-first earth of Babbitt. 

Podson, marking Bradly’s supine collapse as consternation 
on his behalf, now found him restored to merit as one worthy 
of Podson’s high standard of friendship’s holy offices. In a 
voice chirpy with optimism on Bradly’s behalf, he said, “‘Oh, 
I shall be all right here, Mudgy, old man; good as gold... 
don’t you bother about me at all.” 


CHAPTER IX 


BRADLY had to accept Podson; the very process of mind 
that rejected him had to put up with him. He could keep 
himself up to fuming point when there was a rational pos- 
sibility of getting rid of Podson. Now that Podson had put 
him under the moral blackmail of giving sanctuary to one 
wanted by the law, he had to succour Podson. 

In truth, any state of sustained animosity was impossible 
to Bradly; it disturbed him too much, In self-defence he had to 
endorse a dyspeptic resignation to Podson’s company; tem- 
porarily. That amendment almost sent him up to fuming point 
again. It scrimped the time factor of putting up with Podson 
by a computation of just how long his resources would last 
under the tax of also putting up with Podson’s appetite. 

Gathering wood next morning, Bradly was forced to 
rearrange the perspective of putting up with Podson in a 
growling monologue to Edmund. 

“*Can’t be helped, Edmund; got to stick this feller for the 
time being. Can’t chuck feller out with police after him. 
Can’t let him interfere with our work, either. That’s flat. 
Got to get work done. As it is, having him eatin’ up half 
shares cuts our painting time down by half. Have to work 
like hell from this out. When our money’s done, feller will 
have to get out, whether he likes it or not. Can’t have him 
hangin’ on to us with the police after him. Put us in for it 
with the police too, harbouring feller wanted by them.” 

He began to sweat at that—another threat to his security 
by association with this intolerable Podson. It got him up to 
fuming point again and he came back to hurl down his wood 
on the hearth and confront Podson with a bristling beard. 

“Got to get a point settled about this embezzling business. 

gx G 
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Got to have it understood I don’t know anything about 
it.”” 

Podson, yawning and frowsing out of his blanket, gaped at 
this ultimatum in the dawn. 

“Got to have it fixed you never told me a word about it. 
Can’t afford to get mixed up in any dam’ police business. 
Suppose police run you down; comes out you been puttin’ up 
with me here. Suppose police come to me asking questions— 
what you know about this feller embezzling money? Got to 
be able to say flat out, ‘Only put him up as a friend—never 
heard a word about all this embezzling,’ ”’ 

Podson frowned indignantly. “‘What are you making such 
a song about with this embezzling? I tell you I never 
embezzled the dam’ money. Took it as a temporary loan. If 
Peabody hadn’t ee 

‘“‘Never mind about that. Point I got to have settled is you 
never mentioned a word about it to me.” 

‘Hang it, I only mentioned it in confidence.” 

“Not the point. Point is, I never heard a single word about 
it.” 

By hammering trenchantly on that point, Podson was 
induced to say sulkily, “Oh, all right, if you’re so set on 
it...I never mentioned it. Hang it, I’m not likely to 
mention it to anybody, am [?”’ 

Bradly was partially relieved by this endorsement to an 
act of oblivion over Podson’s criminality. A decent man, 
based on that integrity of mind which only the sincere exercise 
of a faculty can endorse, he detested the soulless corruption 
of the law as a great and potent evil; ¢# exercised a facult 
only that it might claim the right to attack all other freed 
statements of the human ego. 

Once Bradly had come into conflict with its wretched 
mechanism for extorting facts from realities, which have no 
relation to facts. Not on his own account, but because chance 
had made him a witness on the scene of a minor criminality. 
He was painting its background at the time, a small wayside 
cottage from which a furtive tramp had emerged, and stood, 
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and marked himself detected by Bradly. By the illogic of 
guilt, he had come slinking across to explain that he was 
looking for a job, thus presenting himself in the abhorrent 
character of a snooper. To abolish the wretch, Bradly brought 
round his most ferocious scowl to bear on him, and the tramp 
shuffled off in alarm, and was arrested for burglary that day. 
Some other noosance with a factual eye had seen him come 
out of that cottage too, and had marked him in converse with 
Bradly, who was at once subpoenaed as the Crown’s star 
witness. 

A ghastly experience that was for Bradly, pinioned in a 
witness-box, and commanded by all the devices of forensic 
particularity to identify that tramp. And Bradly couldn’t do 
it; his practised ability to abolish identity in a snooper really 
had wiped that tramp out of existence. He was badgered in 
that witness-box for an hour. By a distracting repetition of 
cross-examination he was forced to confess that he had seen 
and spoken to a human biped in broad daylight, yet could 
not recollect one singularity to distinguish this phantom from 
the flat mass of humanity. The police prosecutor hammered at 
him and the bench had a go at him, and they commanded 
from him such a madhouse particularity between the dis- 
tinctions of looking and seeing that Bradly was reduced to 
imbecility, and so contradictious were his mutterings that he 
was openly suspected of trying to shield that wretched tramp, 
whom Bradly would have gladly seen sunk in the bottomless 
pit reserved for snoopers. 

He escaped from that experience confounded, horrified, 
and conscious of degradation. Those infernal bandogs of the 
law had treated him as a piece of insensate property to their 
drivelling mumbo-jumbo, as if mere contact with it had 
robbed him of all rights to the dignity and integrity of his 
own ego. It made him aware that of all mob ordinations, the 
most evil is that which is buttressed by the good conscience 
of a people, for that, more than the blood revolutions which 
are its other facet, is based on a determination to level, 
degrade, and if possible, destroy all lonely aspirations of the 
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spirit, Bradly was aware of all that only by his quest for isola- 
tion and by his ill-ease at any contact with man. 

It was by another unconscious rejection of a man-made 
earth that Bradly was induced to harbour his intolerable 
Podson. He extended to Podson his own terror of the human 
vermin hunters, and for that reason was confounded by 
Podson’s calm under the appalling threat of a criminal prose- 
cution by them. He was not to know that if Podson had a 
faculty of mind it was one with the human vermin hunters. 
He merely practised in reverse their trick of evading the law’s 
revenges by superior cunning. 

No doubt it was that same cunning, disguised as an 
innocent inspiration, which allowed him to fasten on an 
indefensible male like Bradly for sanctuary. ‘There Podson’s 
ingenuity retorted on himself with crushing effect. This 
Margoola Beach was a hell of a dull hole for putting in time, 
and Old Mudgy was a hell of a dull dog for company. Podson 
should have been an authority on dull dogs, since he could 
not endure his own company for ten minutes together without 
being aware of a vacuum in existence. By an arrogance 
artless and colossal, he demanded that others should put up 
with his inability to put up with himself. With the mass of 
mankind, he only arrived at a conviction of being himself by 
listening to the sound of his own voice. 

Such diversion as Podson could extort from his isolation 
was soon vitiated by repetition. He surfed. He sun-baked— 
with discretion till his skin had peeled and given him a 
harder cuticle. He read all Bradly’s discarded sixpenny novels 
and every scrap of newspaper he could scratch up. There, 
indeed, Podson was forced to realize how much that deplor- 
able vacuum in existence had been plugged up daily by a 
splurge of printer’s ink on wood-pulp. Daily he deplored an 
existence made intellectually sterile for lack of the day’s 
racing news. 

Attending Bradly for company when he went abroad with 
his painting traps failed to account for itself under the heading 
of a diversion. Old Mudgy surpassed himself as a scowler and 
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was not to know that his intelligent interest in its practice, 
pumped up purely as a courtesy to the lousy old cow, approved 





him the most abhorrent species of snooper in Bradly’s inferno: 
the snooper who stood behind and commented on the pro- 
gress of the work in a sprightly spirit of badinage ‘““What’s 
that you’re sticking in now, Mudgy? Looks like an old bloke 
under an umbrella. Oh, it’s that tree. So help me Bob if I 
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recognized it. What’s that blob of red doing there? Blowed if 
I can see it anywhere. By ginger, it’s a funny business, this 
landscape painting; seems to me the idea is to paint it like 
it isn’t. If I was told you were painting that bit of scenery 
there, and hadn’t seen you doing it, hanged if I’d believe it 
was that same bit of scenery.”’ 

Bradly was already fumed up to the pitch of madness by 
having provided himself with a personally conducted snooper. 
He stood Podson’s blithering till exasperated nerves had made 
a mess of his painting, and exploded frenzy in him. 

“Get to hell out of this,’’ he bellowed. 

Podson was astonished. Out of a perfectly friendly and 
distinctly cultural interlude, this inexplicable bellowing! 

“What's bitten you, Mudgy?”’ 

“Can’t have you standin’ about talkin’; puts me off paintin.’ 
Puts me off concentratin’, Can’t have it. Got to get this 
fixed. Can’t have you hangin’ round when I’m paintin’.” 

“‘Well, so help me Bob, you are a shirty old cow, Mudgy.” 

Podson was hurt. Then indignant. ‘Then outraged. He 
turned and went off, leaving Bradly sweating and puffing, 
and slapping brush-strokes at his canvas which hardly noted 
what they were doing. An outburst like that, the effect of 
forensic desperation, deflated his self-esteem, and left him 
conscious of having made an ignoble exhibition of himself. 

It defeated any power he had to concentrate for that after- 
noon and he scraped the paint off his canvas and scrubbed it 
with turps and a rag for repainting on. He was now exces- 
sively depressed. Even without Podson’s intrusion, that paint- 
ing would have been a failure. He had attacked it without 
interest or inspiration, nagged at by a desire to be at that 
subject of the figure in shadow against a sunlit sand-bank. 

Leaving his traps, he went for a dispirited tramp along the 
lagoon, looking automatically about its spaces, but without 
expectation. The tide was full; no use expecting his figure in 
landscape to be about at that time. 

The path below the south headland returned him quite 
another sort of figure—that gaunt Miss Marley, in short. 
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She was seated out of sight behind some scrub, and Bradly 
would have passed her unaware if that hairy fellow hadn’t 
erupted into view, detonating yaps like a jumping-jack, and 
convulsed with indignation at men and dogs going about his 
property. 

Bradly’s growl of, “‘Drop it, Edmund,” failed to command 
Edmund’s just indignation at another exhibition of bumptious- 
ness from that floor-mop. He was just hackling up for a few 
words with him when Bradly gripped his collar. Miss 
Marley was saying in a low tense tone of remonstrance, 
“Come here, Jasper. Do you hear me, Jasper? Come here 
this instant.” 

Her floppy hat came down to the tip of her nose, revealing 
only a long chin and a wide tight mouth, twitched up at the 
corners by a nervous contraction of her cheek muscles, which 
gave her an unexpected air of smiling sardonically in the 
recesses of her hat. She kept her face rigidly still as Bradly 
passed, ignoring him. Bradly assumed to ignore her, save for 
the precaution of carrying Edmund by the scruff of his neck 
till they were out of scrapping range, for which Edmund 
bounced indignantly when dropped, and shook himself all 
over, and grumbled a remonstrance at Bradly for stopping 
him administering a reproof to that intolerable hairy fellow. 

When they came back that way later Miss Marley and 
Jasper had gone, much to Edmund’s annoyance, as he 
demonstrated by nosing out stinks deposited there by Jasper 
and cocking an insulting leg at them. 

Back at the shanty, Bradly’s compunction for bellowing at 
Podson was a good deal relieved by Podson’s gruntulous an- 
noyance at being bellowed at. That was Podson’s innocence, 
or cunning, which allowed him to protest at an ungentlemanly 
breach of manners without putting himself to any discomfort 
over being thereby insulted. Tucking into rissoles of rice, 
bacon, and potatoes served up on fried bread, he said complain- 
ingly, “By ginger, Mudgy, you do go off the handle over 
nothing. I tell you straight, I was damned annoyed with you 
this afternoon, going pop like that at a man over nothing.” 
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“‘Can’t have man hangin’ round talkin’ when a man’s 
paintin’.”’ 

‘* All the same, no need to roar a man up in that bull-headed 
way. By ginger, this bacon’s getting pretty rancid; when do 
we lay in a fresh supply?” 

“Got to go over town to-morrow.”’ 

‘“‘Good idea; you can get me that cigarette tobacco. Man 
goes blue mouldy for a smoke. ‘That reminds me; suppose you 
wouldn’t mind running to a safety razor and a shaving brush; 
got to get these whiskers off somehow.” 

“You keep the dam’ things on,”’ growled Bradly resent- 
fully, ‘‘Best disguise you could have, police come chasin’ you.”’ 

“Well, there’s that in it,’’ confessed Podson, feeling the 
gingery fluff round his globular face, which now made him 
look strangely like a newly-hatched chicken. “Annoying 
thing is, about the time these whiskers are grown all that 
business will have blown over.” 

“Don’t you believe it; police’ll have you for that minute 
they clap eyes on you. Police don’t forget a man that’s 
wanted.” 

Podson took this assurance in very bad part. He was hurt, 
then outraged; his martyrdoms were announced to him. 

‘So help me Bob if it isn’t pretty hot being chased by the 
blanky police for not being allowed to pay back that blasted 
fifty quid. Treated like a criminal for being too damned 
straight. What I should have done, supposing I was crook, 
would have been to collar three or four hundred. Then I 
could write to the bank and say I’d lost three hundred specu- 
lating and would return one hundred on condition of them let- 
ting the matter drop. ‘They’d come at it, naturally; better get 
a hundred back than nothing. And there I’d be on velvet—a 
couple of hundred to the good and not a thing to worry about.” 

He gloomed intensely, though whether for martyred recti- 
tude, or for having failed to profit by an ingenious piece of 
criminality was not disclosed. When Bradly had finished his 
kitchen chores, and had carried the candle to the front room, 
Podson was seated there on the bed, darkly meditating. Bradly 
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lit his pipe and stood ruffling his beard before his Oyster Girl, 
requiring to meditate on its qualities for fresh experiment, and 
to settle another very serious problem. This was to decide 
whether or not to post the canvas off to Pringle the dealer and 
chance an early sale. If it sold he would be able to carry on in 
this promising painting ground for quite a long period, and 
have the services of a unique model—such a one as chance 
might never provide him with again. As against that, Podson! 
Whatever period of work he was able to finance, Podson 

would cut it down by half. And disrupt the precise concentra- 

tion required for work into the bargain. It was a dooce of a 

problem to settle. 

“T say, Mudgy, what about you lending me that fifty quid 
to square up the bank with?” 

This summary of Podson’s meditations brought Bradly 
round with a jerk, exclaiming, ‘““Eh! what—what? What’s 
that?” 

‘T was thinking that if you were to lend me that fifty quid 
I could square up with the bank and the whole business would 
be settled.” 

“Me! Lend you fifty. Damme, talk sense.”’ 

Bradly was glaring at him in a fury, really frightened at 
such a monstrous threat of brigandage on his poorly rewarded 
métier. Podson marked him with the borrower’s innocence; 
that innocence which confers a stigma of baseness on one who 
refuses to degrade his métier by throwing away the money 
earned by it. “I thought you’d be only too glad to help a man 
out of a hole like this,”’ he said mournfully. 

“Damme, you got people of your own, haven’t you? Why 
the dooce don’t you ask them for the money?” 

Podson’s manner changed from gloom to rage. He raised a - 
fist and with great precision punched a phantom nose. “That’s 
what I think of my people,” he said. “At least, that’s what I 
think of my old man, Not my mother. I could get the money 
out of her easy enough, only she hasn’t got it. Look, this is the 
sort my old man is. Last time I was down in Sydney I stuck up 
some clothes at his tailor’s. Only three suits; came to a miser- 
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able twenty-one quid. What does my old man dof? Sticks a 
statement in the papers that he wouldn’t be responsible for any 
more of my debts and writes me a letter telling me not to enter 
his house again till I’d paid off that twenty-one quid. ‘There’s 
a nice dam’ father for you. Fat chance of getting that fifty 
out of him.” 

Bradly only grunted, transferring his glare back to the 
Oyster Girl. No, it was not advisable to try and raise money 
on her for the present. Podson might try to borrow it. Bradly 
suspected the moral debility of his own character on that 
score; put to the question, he might be feeble-minded enough 
to lend it. 


CHAPTER X 


ON Saturday morning Bradly got out his mustard-tin cash- 
box in secret and took from it money for the day’s shopping. 
After a brief interlude of frowning calculation, he wrapped 
two pound-notes in a piece of paper and put them back in the 
tin. The precaution of separating those two notes from his 
current account for expenses relieved his mind; they made 
secure his fare back to Sydney and the rent of a cheap room 
while he set about disposing of his art wares. At a pinch, 
Pringle would advance him a few pounds on work done if it 
was up to selling values. He did not count what money he had 
left in the mustard-tin; it was a weakness of his not to know 
just how much he had left under terms which must dribble it 
steadily away on a tabulated list of expenses. And he had added 
to those the uncertain quantity of fees to a model. He did not 
wish to scare himself off that essential expenditure by knowing 
how little he had to spare for it. 

With a relieved sense of having put his affairs in order he set 
off for the township, glad of a free walk across the downs tem- 
porarily relieved from the conscience problem of work. He was 
troubled only on the score of having done so little. There was 
his Oyster Girl, of course, to warm his heart with a conscious- 
ness of achievement, but for the rest he had put together three 
or four sketches of not very certain virtuosity. Grumbling to 
Edmund, he said, “‘Only wasting paint and canvas doin’ stuff 
we aren’t interested in, Edmund, Got to get all we can out 
of this figger problem while we’re hot on it. Damned if I’ll 
tackle another subject till I can get hold of that wench again, 
Edmund.” 

Close into the town he passed that wench, but did not 
recognize her. She wore an old straw hat which came down 

ror 
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over her face and her limber young body was hidden away in 
a baggy print dress, much too large for her. Moreover, that 
distinctive hair of hers was screwed up into a tight plait and 
she carried a heavy basket on her hip and a weighted bucket of 
oysters in her other hand, which cumbered the grace of her 
body and turned her into the dull replica of any other peasant 
creature. 

Bradly was late getting into town—he had forgotten that 
Saturday was a half-holiday. But he was in time to lay in stores 
at Cooley’s, and call at the butcher’s and greengrocer’s while 
the parcels were being made up. He bought Podson’s cigarette 
papers and tobacco, and by an afterthought of policy, a bundle 
of newspapers, too. Anything to kcep that wretch from in- 
truding on another episode of work. 

For an interlude of rest and refreshment before setting 
out with his load, he turned into the pub parlour for a mug of 
beer. There were other drinkers there, standing at the port- 
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hole, and one of them was Cooley’s driver. Bradly returned 
his, “Day, Mr. Mudgett,” with a friendly grunt. Not a bad 
lad that; he had once generously refused to take a tip from 
Bradly. Seated at the table with his mug, Bradly filled his pipe. 

The group at the port-hole talked racing, waiting for news 
of the day’s events to come into the town by wireless, which 
was keeping up a disgruntled rumble in the bar, as if the fat 
publican had secreted under the sink a baritone gentleman 
afflicted by an unbearable grievance. Bradly paid no attention 
to either intrusion on his meditations, which at that moment 
were deeply concerned with adding Payne’s grey to a com- 
bination of cobalt and Indian red for keying down his palette 
in the treatment of light reflected on water. 

A shuffling at the port-hole and a cessation of talk there 
caused him to look up. A bizarre figure had come into the 
parlour—that wench in the bag dress and the old straw hat, 
with her basket and bucket, now empty and light to carry. 
Again he would not have recognized her if Edmund, always a 
gentleman, had not hurried over to give her bare foot a lick. 
Astonished, Bradly discovered who it was by the honey-tinted 
throat and the vermilion pout of lips. Sullen, now, this pout, 
by embarrassment at her mission there, under public inspec- 
tion by the august company in the parlour. Cooley’s driver 
relieved her of a difficulty by calling through the port-hole, 
“Hi, Sammy, bottle of gin for old Mother Spadget.”’ 

The fat publican came to the port-hole to screw a sideways 
inspection of the girl and go away again. Cooley’s driver, 
friendly and chatty, and aware of living up to the tradition of 
his sports shirt and snake-skin belt, leaned on the port-hole 
ledge and surveyed the girl with predatory tolerance. It was 
clear that he meditated an approach of some sort, and equally 
clear that the girl’s sullen passivity defeated it. Unconscious of 
an infection by her embarrassment, he lifted a foot to scratch 
the back of his calf with it. Again he made the motions of 
being able to speak, and again found nothing to say. The girl 
only stood there with her head lowered, hiding from inspec- 
tion under her hat. But she was quick to see the gin bottle 
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arrive on the ledge, and had the money for it ready in her 
hand. It was mainly in small coins and the publican laboriously 
added it up before resigning the gin, which she placed in her 
basket and went out, having looked at nobody in that room. 

Cooley’s driver was aware of a failure to live up to the 
stylism of his baggy pants and sports shirt, and therefore trans- 
ferred a lack of enterprise with the girl to some generous 
emotion on her behalf. 

‘Too bad the way that old bitch of a grandmother never 
gives young Cora a decent dress. She’d be a good looker, that 
kid, properly dressed.”’ 

The other youth at the port-hole was of Cooley’s driver’s 
genera; bunched-up hair on a shaved neck, but wearing a 
collar and tie. He was a labourer, by his heavy arms and big 
hands, so he preferred to distinguish his leisure by a little sar- 
torial discomfort. ‘“Too tough for my fancy,” he said. “I likea 
bit of style about them. Besides, she’s an illigim, ain’t she?”’ 

“Can’t hold that against a girl,” said Cooley’s driver seri- 
ously. “Beats me where she got the name of Ryan, though; 
her mother was old Mother Spadget’s daughter, wasn’t she?”’ 

““That’s the old woman’s doings,” said the third man, Bill 
Connel, the local estate agent. He was middle-aged, tall, stout 
and smoothly fat, the gentle layer of adipose deposit of a village 
man of affairs, who does a little business between long inter- 
ludes of street gossiping. Primed with an intimate knowledge 
of the private lives of every creature in the district, he said, 
“When her daughter Molly got into trouble the old woman 
tried to fix it on Dinny Ryan. Well, Dinny Ryan was one of 
them; she was hot stuff, Molly Spadget. Lord, I remember 
when she was a kid of sixteen the old woman belting her out 
of a fettler’s camp with a strap. No doubt she was on with 
Dinny Ryan the time she got put up the flue, but my notion is 
the old woman fixed on Dinny because he had a good job on 
the railway. Whenever she came into town for a booze up 
she’d go for Dinny, screeching that she’d have the lights and 
liver out of him if he didn’t make her daughter a respectable 
married woman. Dinny ducked out on her before she could 
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get a maintenance order against him. And Molly ducked out 
on her, after the kid was a couple of years old. She went on the 
town in Sydney. That’s a fact. I ran against her myself one 
night in Elizabeth Street. Asked me to come home with her 
before she spotted who I was. ‘For the Lord’s sake,’ I says, ‘it’s 
Molly Spadget.’ ‘Bill Connel,” she says, ‘if this ain’t like old 
times.’ ‘I’m sorry to see you at this game, Molly,” I says, ‘Any 
game’s better than sticking it out with my old bitch of a 
mother,’ she says. I had to own she was right there. That old 
woman never came into town without raising Cain when she 
was drunk, Will I ever forget the way she used to go for old 
Joe Spadget when he got religion and joined the Salvation 
Army. Old Joe used to give up the booze about once a year 
and get saved. He’d stay saved for a few months and then go 
back to the booze again. Laugh! I remember him doing a song 
and dance about giving up riches to the Lord, when the old 
woman sings out at him, ‘You can testify about giving riches 
to the Lord, Joe Spadget, but I’ll testify that you’re so lousy 
mean you won’t buy food and drink for your own family,’ It 
was true, mind you. When he got religion old Joe stuck every 
penny away in the Savings Bank, and when he chucked reli- 
gion he’d draw out the lot and go on a bender that landed him 
in the horrors, like as not. The only thing he spent money on 
when he was sober was nails. He’d spend all his time off from 
fishing hammering up these rustic seats and bush trellises.’’ 

“Hold on, here’s the news of the first race coming 
over.” 

All three craned ears at the port-hole, intent on that dolor- 
ous rumble from the bar. Bradly finished off his beer, shoul- 
dered his sugar-bag and strode out into the hot midday sun- 
light, which drowsed energy in a vertical downpour of light. 
Indifferent to discomfort, he tramped through it in his rough 
tweed suit, which he wore winter and summer alike. He 
tramped, looking at earth and sky, but that piece of bar-room 
gossip remained in his mind, confessing to an unconscious in- 
terest in its subject: Cora Ryan, offspring of Molly Spadget’s 
failure to put the price of marriage on a casual love-affair. Put 
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to the question Bradly would have growled that women did 
not interest him. When caught at an art exhibition, or in 
Pringle’s gallery, or any chance function that included women, 
he effaced himself in the character of a mumbling bore. He 
was a bore; no woman had marked him down for capture. 

Except those shells of femininity who abolish all identity 
in a captured male. At rare intervals between painting trips, 
Bradly allowed a stray whore to remind him that women have 
a function which can be detached from the exercise of a métier 
for a small sum of money. But prostitutes prove nothing: a 
pavement bargain for the death of enterprise in love. For 
Bradly, such an indulgence was an act of physical conscience, 
moved by a vague, sultry impulse of desire, quickly extin- 
guished in a dingy back bedroom, smelling of Lysol. rice pow- 
der, and bed fluff. Abroad painting, it was quite true that 
women did not interest him; he had no room for vagrant im- 
pulses of desire in the simple obsession of a métier. As for 
young girls, they had no reality at all for him; upright things 
of some sort making a bright pretence of being alive in the 
distance. 

In the distance ahead of him went Cora Ryan, walking 
freely now she was relieved of her load, and soon to be out of 
her bag of a dress and old straw hat, which were the regalia of 
a penitential trip twice a week to the township, heavily loaded 
with shrimps, eggs, fowls and oysters. She took as many of 
these commodities as her big basket would hold, and its port- 
age had much to do with her strapping shoulders and athlete’s 
weight of limb. 

On the downs Bradly’s stride began to overtake hers, till he 
was level with her. At his abrupt grunt of greeting she was 
startled into that peculiar wriggle which ran up her back and 
down her belly, and hitched up both shoulders in defensive 
embarrassment. But Edmund relieved her of that by giving 
her a prod in the rump, for which she gave him a swift thump 
in the ribs with her foot, which rolled him over, and brought 
him leaping at her for more larks. By attending to Edmund 
she was able to ignore Bradly, who tramped along, ignoring 
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her. When he did address her, it was to jerk a remark abruptly 
at her without looking at her. 

“You born here, weren’t you?” 

She nodded under her hat, not knowing whether the nod 
reached him. 

‘Ever been out of this district?” 

A shake of the hat. 

“*How do you like it, livin’ away out here?” 

She did not answer that question, as if a choice of directions 
in her simple and obscure destiny could have no significance to 
her. Bradly gave over probing it for motives of desire or dis- 
gust too, and tramped for a space in silence, tossing smoke be- 
hind him by the uptilt of his gaze, marking the lazy drift of 
clouds high in the purple dome of the sky. Once he stopped to 
bend and peer along the surface of the downs, to note how 
from that level the sand sparsely patched with grass turned toa 
flat tint of green. Cora stopped while he made this observation 
—a gesture of docility to male caprice. As they moved on 
again, he jerked another question at her. 

‘“‘How much do you get for eggs?” 

“‘Fightpence the dozen, this time of year. I used to get some 
of his customers at elevenpence, but he found out. Cooley, 
I mean. So now I only sell to him because he takes them 
regular.” 

‘“‘What do you get for oysters?” 

“Sixpence the dozen. Fourpence the pound for prawns. 
Hodges takes oysters and prawns, ham and beef shop. He 
takes fowls too.” 

Her brief spurt of communicativeness lapsed suddenly, as if 
these market-values of her goods might be telling too much 
about herself. Bradly was thinking, “‘Can’t be much in it for 
her, sellin’ things at that rate. A few bob ought to mean a lot 
to her.”’ 

They came to the narrow wading-place and again Cora 
stood while Bradly sat down to unlace his boots and pull off his 
socks, which were neatly darned with odd-coloured wools. It 
would not occur to Cora’s primitive concept of economics that 
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there might be some anomaly in a rich man like Bradly darn- 
ing his own socks. She only waited till his pants were rolled up 
to wade into the lagoon, holding her skirt high, which thereby 
ceased to be a bag, and became a coquettish revealing of her 
strong rounded legs. Bradly followed her course, which knew 
every inch of the mud bottom. On the flat rock there was a 
communal interlude of leg washing before they moved up the 
scrub path towards the sand-ridge. Below it, Bradly paused, 
and Cora paused too, both bothered about getting out a peti- 
tion which left Bradly rasping at his beard and Cora frowning 
under her hat. In that dusky undertone, she got hers out first. 

“Don’t you let on to my gran’ma I get eightpence the 
dozen eggs.” 

“Whye” 

“Because I only tell her I get sixpence. And thruppence the 
pound prawns. So don’t you tell her.”’ 

‘Me? Never spoke to her. Course I won’t tell her.” 

He dismissed that with a grunt, and got at his own petition 
in the terms of a peremptory command. 

‘“‘Want you to pose for another picture.”’ 

He scowled, committed to make a penurious reservation on 
the market price for models, which was two and six an hour. 
Gesticulating at the landscape, to put a little responsibility for 
cutting prices down on it, he said, “Point is, man can’t be 
always sure of getting a success, paintin’ from nature. Often 
strike a dud; so much paint and canvas wasted. Can’t take a 
chance with this figger stuff; got to pose the model first to see 
if the subject comes out right for paintin’. What I’m gettin’ at 
is this. Suppose I pose you and the subject’s no good, we chuck 
it. No pose, no pay. Suppose we get a good subject, you pose, 
I pay you. Understand?” 

She had put back her hat to stare at him, and there was no 
trace of embarrassment in her level intent gaze. In truth, she 
was only intent on mastering his muddled proposal for her ser- 
vices, but her resolute pout and the unwavering stare of her 
dark eyes might have been the unashamed challenge of her 
femininity to a bargain that had nothing to do with its replica 
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in paint. For the moment Bradly was embarrassed by an 
emotion which he did not recognize as the defensive alarm 
of a sex-shy male. 

Staring back at her, he forgot that. The sand threw up bril- 
liant reflections under her hat, giving a lambent glow to her 
skin, as if light flowed under it, not blood. So paintable she 
was, which is to say, lovely, that he stood back a pace to study 
her, screwing up his eyes and peering at her from this angle 
and from that, grunting satisfaction. She stood this inspection 
unblinkingly, incapable of the little insincerities of self-con- 
sciousness, but when it was over, and Bradly had resumed his 
normal face, she gave a relieved wriggle, as if satisfied by an 
ordeal which obviously satisfied Bradly, for he said with ap- 
proval, ““Comes well, that hat; paint you in that hat; picks up 
reflected lights a treat, that hat. What about it . . . suit you to 
pose for me on that arrangement?” 

She nodded, as having weighed well his proposal and found 
it agreeable, though the truth was, she merely agreed to it be- 
cause he proposed it. Bradly nodded, too, ratifying her nod. 
‘All right, say we fix price at two bob an hour. That suit 

our” 
: Again she nodded; if he had said tuppence an hour she 
would have agreed to it. There were coins to be garnered over 
this business and that was sufficient for her. 

Very relieved at having put a difficult negotiation in order, 
Bradly said, “All right, want to have a go at you to-morrow 
morning. Light’s right for a start about half-past ten. You be 
down along this side of the lagoon at half-past ten to-morrow 
morning. Don’t forget to bring that hat. Not that dress, 
though; wear the other dress. You know dress I mean; same 
one I painted you in before. Nice bit of colour, that dress. All 
right, half-past ten to-morrow.” 

He dismissed her with a nod and went up the sand-ridge, 
and Cora watched him intently till he was out of sight. Secure 
again because she was alone, but glancing carefully about to be 
sure of privacy, she sidled into the scrub and went down on 
her hams under a ti-tree, to empty her pocket of a few coins. 
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That practice of jobbery confessed to Bradly now exercised 
her deeply, for she had to make her perquisite in stolen treas- 
ure balance with her account for goods bought and sold. From 
the sum of four shillings and twopence she extracted one shil- 
ling and twopence, which she hid under a stone, marking the 
place well. Relieved, she picked up her bucket and basket and 
dawdled on down into the hollow. 


CHAPTER Xl 


CORA took her time going down into the hollow, stopping to 
stare at a hawk circling overhead, or at a procession of ants up 
a paperbark, or at nothing at all. The automatic rebellion of 
youth was in this delayed return home; a reluctance to join 
conflict with the arbitrary and irresponsible crankiness of her 
grandmother. ‘There was malice, too; she knew very well that 
a craving for liquor was being subjected to torment down 
there in the hollow. 

The scrub about the hut was worn and bedraggled by a 
constant search for eggs in the underbush. Even the impreg- 
nable blackberries had given up trying to grow close to it, where 
their young shoots were perpetually pecked down by fowls. 

Once there had been a picket-fence round the hut, but now 
only a few posts and rails remained. Once a rustic decorator 
had been busy about the place, setting up arches and trellis and 
garden seats, all made out of twisted bush timber, knobby and 
distorted and nailed together with laborious obstinacy. Most 
of it was on the ground now and only a few bottle-ends 
marked the garden paths it had once decorated. “There was an 
old boat lying among this litter, drawn up years ago from the 
beach and now rotten. 

Nothing had ever been done to make the hut habitable. It 
remained a peasant’s shelter from the weather, built of slab 
walls with a patched tin roof and a rubble chimney. Nothing 
had been done to stabilize the simple procedure of producing 
food to pay for food. There were a few wire-netted enclosures 
to keep young chickens from the hawks, but the fowls wan- 
dered at large, coming about the hut to ruffle their feathers in 
the dust, and louse themselves, and pick up scraps. They 
clucked in and out of the kitchen, quite at home there, cack- 
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ling indignantly when the old woman hurried out to scatter 
them from the doorstep. 

The old woman only went inside to exasperate the expecta- 
tion of coming out again, peering and craning at the scrub and 
sucking in her breath with a whistling sound to ease her 
parched gullet. For all that her skinny old carcase was bent 
like the letter S, it jolted her about with a sort of diabolic 
energy, as if the drying up of its fluids had left an indestructible 
mechanism of bones which no longer needed the relaxation of 
fatigue. Betimes she lifted up her blue-veined claws in execra- 
tion and whirled in a circle, to whirl back again in a witch’s 
dance of exasperation. 

When Cora did arrive at last, dawdling in and out among 
the blackberries, the old woman’s throat was too dry to curse 
her for loitering. She clawed the bottle out of the basket and 
scuttled into the hut with it, whistling the hot breath out of 
her gullet. All that she had left to her of passion, aspiration, 
and faith was concentrated in unscrewing the stopper and sav- 
ing her life by a swig at the raw liquor. Even her life was 
worth saving for that exquisite moment, and the breath she 
released whistled a hymn of thanksgiving. Plumped down on 
a stool she sat mouthing over a delicious flavour and tracing 
its glow through her parched bowels. 

Cora placed her basket on the table and put down the three 
shillings beside it. She lagged over her movements, unwilling 
to face the nuisance of getting lunch. The rhythm of child- 
hood was still in her, making all duties an imposed exertion of 
the will. She dabbed her hat at a nail from which it fell, but 
picked it up again, not for tidiness, but because Bradly had 
spoken well of it. Now she was aware of it as a disgraceful 
thing, and tried to straighten out its faded rucked-up ribbon. 
But a concept that it adorned the feminine body was not in her 
and she let the hat drop. With her back to the old woman she 
undid the buttons of her dress. 

There was no privacy for her in the hut, which had only 
two rooms, and the old woman slept in the back skillion. 
Cora’s bed was in the kitchen; the bed in which her mother 
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had slept, and fled from, and left to Cora as a legacy of dreams 
and rebellions begotten there. Cora knew nothing about that. 
She had sunk the memory of a young maternal face behind the 
blank space of infancy, even if the knowledge of a wrong done 
to those years remained in her clamped lips and the level intent 
line of her dark eyebrows, claiming the right to steal back 
from life that which life had robbed her of. 

Her other frock hung from a nail over the bed, and she 
made a queer privacy of undressing by shuffling it on under 
her print dress, which she hooked back on the nail which was 
her wardrobe. With quick fingers she undid her plaits and re- 
leased the tawny silver of her hair, shaking it loose over her 
shoulders for the instant charm of its soft caress against her 
neck, 

Food-getting was a primitive business in that hut. Cora 
raked up the fire and put on a couple of chops to fry, dumped 
a loaf of bread on the table along with a pot of dripping and a 
tin of jam, and laid out a couple of plates and mugs. With tea, 
that was an average meal. 

The old woman took no notice of her, being wholly occu- 
pied with her bottle, which she fondled like a living thing, giv- 
ing up its life to restore her withered being to life. She clucked 
her chaps at every sup, marking just how much less it was by 
that; a miserly survey to keep her in mind that its treasure 
must be doled out carefully, and make the bottle last till the 
next was due. Always this illusion of economy was practised 
till the bottle was empty, and the old creature dropped once 
more into a parched inferno. That was when her squalling 
reached Bradly up above there. 

When the chops cooked, Cora put one on either plate with 
her fingers, pouring fat from the pan over a slice of bread for 
herself, making a serious business of it with her healthy young 
appetite, and paying no attention to her grandmother, who 
ignored the food set out for her. The source of all appetite was 
in her bottle, which restored her from anger against life to 
anger again, by a rarefied perception of all that life deprived 

er of. 
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She put the bottle down suddenly, alarmed at drinking too 
much in a hurry, though she had to resist the impulse to take 
another swig at it. Instead, she picked up the three shillings. 
Only three shillings! In a swither of suspicion she hobbled 
over to the parcel of groceries and itemized the cost of each 
parcel, mumbling the inventory aloud. It convinced her of a 
deficit, or her need for one, and she whisked round on Cora 
In a rage. 

“fA shillin’ short.”’ 

A flush darkened Cora’s gold to a coppery red; she was on 
the alert to refute this charge. 

“Tt ain’t. I never touched a penny.” 

“Never deny it. The fowls is four, the eggs is five, the 
oysters two, and shrimps is eighteenpence, and five and one 
from last week comes to seventeen over all. Here’s gin is nine 
and six and groceries three and six and meat Is sevenpence, and 
here’s no more than three shillin’s should be four.” 

“T tell you Hodges only paid a shilling apiece the fowls. 
And he says he don’t want any more unless I bring him some 
that ain’t all skin and bone.” 

The old woman snapped her chaps with relish; a grievance 
like this served her better than a squabble over money. She sat 
down to take a swig, mouthing and nodding ironic apprecia- 
tion at a very acceptable instance of human baseness. 

“He won’t take me fowls at one and three, won’t he? May- 
be it’s only charity takin’ them at all at starvation prices that 
don’t pay for raisin’ them. Ye’d never blame the man, after 
gettin’ them for a bit over nothin’ these four years. Ye’d do it 
yourself, maybe, if you only had an old woman to deal with 
who couldn’t walk five mile to have it out with you.” 

Her eye was shot suddenly with the glister of dead tissue 
brought to life by rage. The accent of sardonic approval left 
her voice, which went up to a screech. 

“I'd have it out with him, I would, the dirty Come-to- 
Jesus skinflint. I'd tell him to his face he married the daughter 
of old Bandy Farrell done time for larceny—a piece that was 
second-hand goods before she ever got a fool like him to make 
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a respectable married woman of her. That’s what I’d tell 
him.” 

In her anger she took a pull at the bottle, which was to 
waste its flavour by forgetting to dwell on it. Also to drink too 
much at a swig. Reminded of economy, she reached for a mug 
and poured a little ginin it, hobbling to the dipper and adding a 
little water. It grieved her to dilute its strength, but water 
made it last longer. She put the bottle on the dresser to be out 
of her immediate reach, and sat down with the mug, relieved 
by these precautions. 

“‘And what was it Hodges said to you now?”’ she asked 
conversationally. ‘He'll not take the fowls at all, or will he 
at one and three?”’ 

“He says he can get fat fowls from Mender’s the same price 
as our skinny ones.”’ 

The old woman nodded at a conspiracy detected, and much 
to be commended for an exposure of moral turpitude. 

‘And why shouldn’t he have Mender’s fowls?” she asked 
agreeably. ““And unbeknown to Mender, too. Keep that in 
your head.” 

She nodded and winked and clucked her chaps at Cora, 
commending her for a sharp piece of divination here. Her tone 
approved of Cora as a sensible girl, and one in cordial agree- 
ment with herself overanastute piece of business. Cora went on 
wiping up the fat from her plate with a crust, paying no atten- 
tion to hergrandmother, who continued to nod approval at her. 

‘‘For a good girl you are and a strong girl you are,” she said. 
‘And it’s true our fowls is skinned down flying the trees at 
night, and if I cut their wings the foxes will have them, let 
alone we can’t afford corn to fatten them, like Mender there, 
who grows his own feed, and has his runs cluttered with Leg- 
horn cockerels, It would be no trouble at all for you to have a 
pair of them or maybe two. Just as easy as walking there and 
back, ses you.” 

Cora looked sullen. She finished her crusts and spread jam 
on a slice of bread, and through a mouthful of that said resent- 
fully, “I don’t like sneakin’ fowls.” 
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“It’s no more than our rights with Mender stealin’ the food 
out of our mouths.”’ 

A perception of injustices sent the old woman’s voice up to 
a screech. She whipped off her gin and banged down the mug 
and hobbled over to claw the air at Cora. 

‘“‘Who’s Mender that you’d put him before your own good 
grandmother that fed you and reared you and kept the roof 
over you and skinned herself down to a sup of drink you’d 
begrudge me too, and have done before this, with money hid 
on me...” 

“T haven’t. I never touched your money.”’ 

‘Never deny it. What was it I found under the boat that 
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day? Sixteen shillin’s no less, hid and stolen on me. I have it in 
mind you’re at it yet.”’ 

“I ain’t—you got no right to say that.” 

“Ye dare deny me right, ye witch; me that has the rights to 
take astrap to your scut for lyin’ right and left the way you 
are about money, I’m at me wit’s end to know how much 
you have stolen on me.”’ 

Exhilarated by uproar, the old woman grabbed up the bottle 
and took a strong pull at it, but that intemperate act at once 
deflected attention to mark how much she had drunk. Behind 
her back, Cora sidled to the door and slithered outside in a 
swift wriggle, which the old woman picked up out of the tail 
of her eye with a screech of fury. 

‘Come back this minute, ye witch. Hear me and heed. Do 
you mind there’s no more than three shillin’s in the house and 
ten shillin’s and more to be made up by Wednesday. Where’s 
your bucket for oysters; ye’ll not have enough, the way you 
are idlin’ on me these days, and the hens not layin’ the way 
they should at all. Come back and listen and do as you’re bid.” 

She scrambled dementedly to get through the scrub at Cora, 
who sidled in where it was thickest, leading the old woman’s 
screech where her legs could not follow. At a safe distance she 
whisked aside from that direction and ran to the place where 
that day’s coins were hidden, to find them and speed off to her 
treasure trove below the south headland. 


CHAPTER XIi 


BRADLY went forth with his traps the next morning re- 
lieved of one threat to concentration; he left Podson luxuri- 
ously inhaling cigarettes and feverishly absorbing printer’s ink 
on wood pulp. Already he had entertained himself at breakfast 
with a precise account of the sum he would have won on that 
week’s racing by his prescience in picking winners after they 
had won. Bradly had retorted to that, “All I say is, don’t you 
leave that safe door open again, or there won’t be any stew for 
dinner,”’ 

He arrived at the lagoon side to find Cora loitering there, 
wearing her hat, but again a limber figure in her skimpy frock, 
and exotic with that light mass of hair about the honey-gold of 
her skin. Bradly said, “All right, subject’s down along here,” 
and tramped on, leaving her to follow with Edmund, who 
found it excellent that they should carry abroad with them an 
expert sparring partner. She was very adroit at picking him up 
on the rebound and bowling him over with a smart thrust of 
her sturdy leg. No doubt Edmund was the first invitation to 
larks that had ever arrived to her, and she indulged them 
seriously, engrossed with the candour, veracity and joviality 
which only a dog can inspire in an acquaintanceship he 
approves of. 

At that little estuary from the lagoon Bradly set up his easel, 
dodging about to find the best viewpoint under the dove- 
coloured stems of the ti-trees, dripping feathery white blos~ 
soms over the water. When that was selected, he had her wade 
into the water, which came no higher than her calves. Against 
the blaze of light beyond her, she made a lovely pattern, warm 
with reflected light, cooled by the shadows, and flecked with 
minted gold from the foliage above her. 
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“Pull up your skirt a bit; hook it up with both hands, like 
you was wading,’ commanded Bradly. 

With one of her strenuous wriggles, which either confessed 
embarrassment, or rejected it, she pulled the skirt up, but it 
was so short that being pulled up, it came above her thighs, 
and revealed their warm mystery golden with light reflected 
from the water. 

Bradly blinked a moment, the tonalist in him confused at 
charming presentation of her femininity, which appeared to 
have forgotten the prudery that refused to undress before her 
grandmother in the hut. It was that intent scrutiny from her 
dark eyes that really embarrassed Bradly, for the pout of her 
lips made it seem challenging and defiant, as if he was the 
model under inspection for service to her métier. 

All the same, it was a bit too daring, that pose: buyers 
mightn’t like it. Buyers might find their modesty alarmed at a 
proposal to hang that gracious image of femininity on their 
walls. Buyers had wives, it must be remembered, and wives 
cannot bear competition with painted replicas of girls. 

“Just drop the skirt a bit,’’ Bradly ordered. “Bit lower; 
that’s right. Hold it with one hand on your hip—other hand 
reaching up to that ti-tree bough. Get hold of 1t—won’t tire 
your arm so much. Head up a bit—that’s right. Hang on to 
that pose now; going to paint you.”’ 

He began setting his palette in haste, rushed by a perception 
of an excellent subject. 

It came easily enough to his brush; a subject purely plastic, 
and untroubled by the infernal problem of light vanishing into 
infinity. Nor did he suffer the haste of alarm, as over his first 
essay at the figure in landscape. He had fixed a price on the 
service of his model and she was now definitely aware of her 
job. He confined himself purely to painting in the figure, and 
a brief space of paint around her, intending to take another 
morning over the background. It was less exhausting to cut an 
exercise of concentration in half. 

Cora was also relieved of tension over this peculiar job of 
standing still to be looked at and dab-dabbed at on canvas. 
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That intimate relation between artist and model is the one 
contact between the sexes which is reprieved of all sex conflict. 
Cora very quickly discovered that Bradly’s starings and 
glarings and eye puckerings at her implied no responsibility 
from her to be aware of them. That persistent dab-dabbing of 
his brush was only a pleasant lullaby to the vacuity of mind 
which arrived to her by standing still under the gentle caress of 
sun and water on her perfectly functioning body. Moreover, 
in the intervals of rest Bradly abolished her from attention by 
his intense inspection of the canvas, while he smoked austerely 
and refreshed himself with beard and hair rufflings. And there 
was Edmund on the watch for larks the moment she came out 
of the water to limber up with those ballerina postures, which 
she was able to indulge while whisking Edmund about with 
her feet, or scratching his back with her toes, at which he 
elongated a grin of ecstasy and rapidly scratched the air with a 
hind leg to sustain the illusion of angels’ toes at work on him. 

Edmund fascinated her, this lively fellow who knew how to 
impart the assurance that she was a lively fellow too. By that 
duplicity which only the trenchant honesty of a dog can 
exercise to perfection, he induced her to entertain him by 
going into a dithyrambic state of exultation over being enter- 
tained. For entertainment, Edmund required to be knocked 
about as severely as possible. He found it superb when from 
going on all fours to paw-snatch at him she rolled over on her 
back to hoist him with her feet and catapult him aloft. Or 
when she held him hard down by the neck, so that he could 
work up a tremendous pretence of being throttled, and put up 
a desperate fight for life, struggling out of her clutches to 
gallop madly in circles and defy her to get another strangle- 
hold on him. Bradly’s gruff, ““Time to take that pose again,” 
put a stop to all that, and she assumed to forget all about 
Edmund in taking her pose, while Edmund panted loudly in 
the shade, and wagged out a lewd tongue at her. 

When Bradly said at last, ‘““That’ll do; got all I want from 
the figger to-day,”’ she came out and sidled behind him, with a 
polite pretence of not expecting coins to be bestowed, though 
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she rejected advances from Edmund, keeping an eye on 
Bradly’s broad back. Fearful of claiming too much excellence 
for an unfinished work, he said, ““Come pretty good, that 
figger. Same time, got to get the background in before we can 
judge. Got to have you here for that, to get the values right. 
Just for a bit . . . say about half an hour or so. You be here 
same time to-morrow.” 

He mumbled, glanced at the sun, and fumbled in his 
pocket. “‘Let’s see, you ain’t posed more than an hour and a 
half... say three bob. That suit youf”’ 
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She nodded, taking the coins he offered with the swift 
motion which hid them in the folds of her frock. Bradly suf- 
fered a twinge of conscience over cutting down the price like 
that, but her face gave nothing away of opinion on that score. 
Closing up his traps he growled, “All right, you be here about 
half-past ten to-morrow.”’ 

She was there next morning before he arrived and he kept 
her posed till he had laid in what he needed of the background, 
for which he gave her two shillings. Dismissed, she did not go 
away, but stayed about the lagoon side, palpably idling in 
pleasant company. Edmund’s company. Bradly concerned 
himself only with his painting, which came well. He could 
now admit that with satisfaction—another definitely saleable 
work. When Cora came sidling up behind him with Edmund, 
secretly curious to know what all that dab-dabbing had been 
about, Bradly monologued opinion on it to her in very much 
the tone of conversation addressed to Edmund. ‘Got the 
values on that figger just right; beat up of light come a treat. 
Sky-reflections, too; cools it against that sand-bank. That ti- 
tree, too, comes just right to pick up same key of sky-reflec- 
tions.” 

Cora stared at the painting with an impassive face. Opinion 
of it was beyond her, but she must have got some dim thrill of 
narcissism from that image of herself with the hitched-up 
frock and the sweetly modulated legs vanishing into upside- 
down reflections of themselves, for she put out a leg to 
examine it with a vaguely astonished air, as if its reality only 
arrived to her by its painted replica. But it was clear that 
Bradly approved of her by his complacent beard rufflings over 
her image on canvas and by his gift of coins. 

With his traps done up for departure he stood some 
moments scratching his beard, uncertain on what terms to 
command her future services. “‘Haven’t got another subject in 
mind yet,” he said at last. “‘Got to get one before I’ll need you 
again, see. Same time, got to keep in touch case I need you. 
Don’t want to take you off work for no reason, though. You 
got any work to do to-morrow?” 
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“T only got to get oysters; I can get them any time.” 

‘All right, suppose you happen to be about to-morrow we 
might try out a subject. Can’t promise a sittin’, mind. Only 
come in case you got nothing else to do, mind... .” 

She had nothing else to do, it appeared, for she was idling 
about below the sand-ridge when Bradly and Edmund came 
over it next morning. 

In short, a precedent was established. Bradly may have 
proposed it but Cora ratified it. She obviously kept his shanty 
under observation for she was always about when he went 
forth with his painting traps. His abrupt, ‘““You comin’ with 
us?”’ was her authority to tail on after him with Edmund, who 
now accepted her as Our Property. In that order they tramped 
about for days, with Bradly stopping at intervals to ponder 
over possible subjects, and pose Cora here and there about 
them, to grunt disapproval at them, or to set up his easel and 
try out another promising subject. 

Cora remained the docile puppet of Bradly’s intrigue with 
the figure in landscape. At the same time, it was pressed upon 
her that the art of coquette was in her body, if not in her. 
Poses which any young body takes by releasing its unconscious 
rhythms are always beautiful; they only become awkward 
when told to pose beautifully. Cora’s trick of arching and 
writhing and twisting her body about when liberated from a 
pose had very much the air of posturing affectedly to capture 
attention, though it was really due to repressed embarrass- 
ment relieving itself through the vitality of her muscles. She 
did it automatically, whether Bradly looked at her or not. 
Looking at her, Bradly would sometimes exclaim, “‘Hang on 
to that pose a minute—don’t move,’ while he studied her 
intently, mumbling, “Comes lovely, that pose. Lovely line. 
Too hard to keep, though. All right, that'll do... just 
wanted to have a look at that pose.”’ 

Being looked at is any woman’s métier. Feminine exhibi- 
tionism must have arrived to Cora over Bradly’s mumblings 
of appreciation, for if she did not consciously preen her body 
to invite them, she at least preened her body. 
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Bradly worked hard. Astonished at finding himself so full 
of resolution, he gave over funking and niggling and slapped 
bravely away at canvas after canvas, using up paint and refus- 
ing to audit expenses which also included a model. It was even 
a nuisance breaking work for the tramp to the township for 
stores, with his mind buzzing over fresh experiments in 

aint. 

: For the first time in his life he surrendered to an emotional 
debauch over work. A good deal of that was due to spending 
money; he was aware of gambling his métier against a stingy 
policy of safety first. But he dodged alarms on that score by 
refusing to think about it. For that matter, he was too 
obsessed over work to think about anything else. This going 
about daily with a model at heel and forcibly holding up 
sections of landscape to be decorated by her was an existence 
sustained at high tension, which brought him home at evening 
in such a dithering state of mind that he was fit for nothing 
but to prop up the day’s work and gointo a state of tonal trance 
over It. 

Podson had much cause to complain of him. For Bradly’s 
infatuation over work really did allow him to ignore Podson. 
It preserved him from annoyance over Podson’s company by 
using up any attention he had to spare for him. This was to 
defeat Podson’s urgent need of anybody’s company to reprieve 
him from his own. He was constantly letting out a howl of 
exasperation with, “So help me Bob, Mudgy, you are a rude 
cow. Here have I been talking to you for half an hour and not 
a blinking word out of you.” For which Bradly might, or 
might not, look frowningly round to locate a disturbance in 
the remote distance before returning to tonal trance again. 

Like all dwellers on a desert island, Podson had arrived at 
that state of desperation which ekes out any device for putting 
in time. Surfing and sun-baking got him through a fair pro- 
portion of it. By subjecting his faculties to a drench of sea 
water and sunlight he was able to lie about naked in a state 
of torpor which debilitated even his capacity to think about 
race-horses. That got him through the mornings. Drivelling. 
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back to the shanty at midday presented him with a distracting 
gamble over lunch. If Bradly was there all was well; Bradly 
could build up a fire in no time and turn out an appetising mess 
from the pan, plates heated and tea brewed to the minute. 
Such a feat was beyond Podson; that superior cunning which 
bestowed the minor nuisances of life on others would not allow 
him to memorize even the procedure which boiled an egg. He 
groaned in misery at the immense labour of building up a fire 
to make tea; rather than do so he went without it. His only 
resource was to plaster jam on bread and munch it with a 
sauce of groans. 

Getting through the afternoons defeated even the dismal 
palliative of groans. It had to be endured as a blank state of 
exasperation going on in a mental vacuum, which is worse to 
bear than any excuse for active desperation. He had used up 
his newspapers; in three days he had smoked all his tobacco; 
the only objective that got him through those deadly inter- 
Judes was waiting about for Bradly to come home and cook 
dinner. 

The moment Bradly hove in sight over the sand-ridge, 
Podson was at him with a feverish burst of gabble, let loose to 
alleviate a state of desperation by announcing endurance to it 
at an end. 

“By ginger, Mudgy, I’m fed up with this, absolutely. Can’t 
bear it—can’t stick another day of it. Have to get out of here, 
absolutely. Can’t be helped, police or no police. Man goes 
clean off his crumpet, arsing about a bally lonely hole like 
this all day with nothing to do. I’ve settled it, absolutely. Lend 
us some tobacco, will you? By ginger, this black stuff of yours 
is lousy for cigarettes. Yes, I’ve decided, Mudgy, I’m going 
to get out first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Bradly paid no attention to these outcries; expectation of 
getting rid of Podson by boredom had been too often defeated, 
Podson merely used them as a device to brighten up the 
evening by an indulgence in optimism. “, . . I'll be all right, 
Mudgy; I’ll get down to Sydney and raise that fifty to square 
the bank, I can lie low while I’m raising it . . . I know a chap 
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who'll put me up for a bit. They won’t be watching the trains 
now; like as not they’ve given all that up. Yes, you can let me 
have the money for that ticket to-morrow morning, Mudgy; 
I'll be off first thing after breakfast.” 

After breakfast he went off for his drench of sun and surf- 
induced torpor. 

Those plastic images of a girl that Bradly was bringing 
home to tack up on the shanty walls for drying aroused no 
suspicion of her reality in Podson’s mind, For that matter, he 
never saw them. Like the mass of modern humanity, whatever 
sense he had for seeing form had been completely vitiated by 
looking at the photographs published in newspapers. ‘These 
sterile replicas of a mechanical universe had sterilized in Pod- 
son all response to a mental image. Also he very seldom used 
the lagoon side of the sand-ridge. Going on bare feet, he dis- 
liked the rough walking through the scrub. 

Yet dawdling into it one evening in wait for Bradly, he was 
given a remarkable visitation; the appearance and dissolution 
of a girl in the scrub. For the moment, a very vital phenome- 
non of a robust girl with a tossed-back mane of hair haloed in 
silver against the setting sun. On that, an instantaneous 
vanishing, as if in affright at Podson’s appearance in nothing 
but a pair of baggy pants, and goggling amazement out of a 
ginger fluff of whiskers. 

When Bradly came tramping up from the lagoon later 
Podson was waiting for him with an interesting item of gossip. 
“What d’you think, Mudgy, there’s a girl living somewhere 
about here.” 

“What you mean—girl?’’ growled Bradly. 

“Saw her a bit back there in the scrub; girl with a mop of 
fair hair. Pretty good figure—couldn’t get much of a look at 
her, she hooked it too quickly into the scrub. Can’t make it 
out, girl living about here and not spotting her before. Must 
live here—bare legs and no hat.” 

Bradly only grunted, submitting to an unreasoned impulse 
of reticence over Cora. There he was given over to detection 
by Podson that evening. From staring vaguely at the paintings 
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on the wall Podson got up to peer close into the Oyster Girl, 
and announced an inspired piece of divination. 

“Damn it, Mudgy, that’s the very girl I saw this afternoon. 
It’s her all right; 1 could spot that hair anywhere.” 

Embarrassed, Bradly mumbled in his beard and began to 
fill his pipe, inspected astutely by Podson the while. With a 
fair concession to astuteness also in Bradly, he said, ‘‘You’rea 
pretty close fish, Mudgy, having a tart like that up your sleeve 
and never saying a word about It.” 
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‘“‘What you mean, having a tart? Painted the wench— 
that’s all; gave her a few bob to pose for me.” 

Bradly was glaring with great ferocity at Podson, who 
wagged a reproving head at him. “I’ve got to own you sur- 
prise me, Mudgy; I never thought you’d be quick enough 
off the mark to pick up a wench like that. Hang it, you 
needn’t keep her to yourself, though; why don’t you bring her 
round here and introduce a bloke to her?” 

““Y ou leave the wench alone, damme. Want to paint from 
her, see. Can’t have you messin’ up a good model like that— 
takin’ her mind off work. Understand?” 

That spurt of rage took Bradly in the midriff before he 
could control it. He was standing over Podson with such 
eminent threat in his bristling beard that Podson said sulkily, 
“Oh, all right, I don’t want to butt in, if you feel like that 
about it. Give me some tobacco—got to have a smoke some- 
how. All the same, a man goes blue mouldy ina place like this, 
never seeing a woman. Even to talk to.”’ 

Bradly threw down his pouch, fuming resentment at this 
cadger who insisted on sharing his tobacco, which allowed 
him to smother embarrassment at his outburst of anger over 
Podson’s proposal to share Cora’s company too. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PODSON put on his boots and singlet the next afternoon for 
walking on the lagoon side of the beach. He was now very 
indignant with Bradly for secreting a girl in the scrub and 
going off daily to assignations with her while forbidding Pod- 
son to have a word with her. Come to think of it, Mudgy was 
a pretty sly old bird, carrying on an affair like that in secret. 

The lagoon failed to produce Bradly and his model. It 
glittered wide and silent in the still afternoon, with the man- 
groves poised on their pronged roots, as if petrified suddenly in 
a stealthy advance towards the shore. It depressed Podson, 
that lonely expanse of water, which had none of the sea’s com- 
panionable noise and motion, keeping alive an illusion of life 
in action by its incessant surge and roar along the shining 
beach. 

He drifted on down the lagoon side, peering everywhere for 
Bradly and his wench, and expecting any moment to surprise 
them in some intimate retirement. Serve old Mudgy right if 
Podson spoilt his fun for him. 

Below the south headland he was startled by undeniable 
evidence of human occupation in the person of a small hairy 
dog, who erupted out of the scrub exploding barks like a 
machine-gun at Podson’s insolence for walking there. Podson 
said with great ferocity, ““Down, Tiger,’’ and picked up a 
stick, for which the small dog nearly barked himself out of his 
hairy coat, such was the velocity which jerked him backwards 
at every bark forward. It was obvious that he owned that 
locality by his indignation at the monstrous audacity of total 
strangers with ginger whiskers picking up sticks on his 
property and threatening HIM with them. 

Podson marked him carefully till out of nipping-range, 
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though there didn’t appear to be anybody about to account for 
such an uproar over trespassers on HIS property. 

Miss Marley remained crouching behind bushes till Jasper 
came bustling back to announce that he had ejected the 
intruder, for which Miss Marley emerged to sigh relief from 
her cramped posture and say with some indignation, “That 
appeared to be quite another man, Jasper, though I didn’t see 
him clearly. Certainly it was not that bearded dark man, who 
appears to be going about in a very strange way with that 
young girl. Really, Jasper, we have no privacy at all here now- 
adays. I don’t know what HE would think, if he came here 
and found the place overrun with strangers.” 

That thought appeared to discompose her greatly, though 
Jasper made light of it by rapidly back-scratching with his 
hind legs and giving a short stern bark, just to assure her that 
strangers would be rushed off the property on sight. Still 
looking about her in a disturbed way, with a little finger 
pressed tightly to her lips, by an automatic precaution against 
indulging in soliloquy with eavesdroppers about, Miss Marley 
went slowly up the incline till she was over the hump of the 
headland, where she was restored to the privacy of her own 
domain, which had for its boundary the whole Pacific Ocean, 
glittering diamond points under the afternoon light, and away 
down the coast headland beyond headland sinking in the blue 
depth of space. 

She took the path that led down past her painted cottage 
to the rocky beach, with Jasper going ahead at his brisk bandy- 
legged waddle. There she paused a moment to look back at her 
cottage, snugly backed into the hill-side, packed neatly into its 
paling-fence, with its few shrubs and flowers competing 
feebly with its bright greens and reds. Finger on lip, in fond 
reverie, Miss Marley murmured, “Our love-nest.”’ 

This caption did not appear to include Jasper, who was 
busily inspecting the beach, in case of crabs or strangers to be 
ejected. Recovered from reverie, Miss Marley joined him, 
coming cautiously over the rocks in her flat-heeled shoes, and 
skimping back her frock a little to mark her step. She had 
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once sprained her ankle over those rocks, and was required to 
keep her wits about her when descending them, since in 
moments of reverie she was apt to forget where her long legs 
were going. They were very long, and Miss Marley was 
ashamed of them, and humped her shoulders to lessen her 





height, which really made her legs look longer by making her 
body appear shorter. 

She had a special seat there, a little embrasure between two 
upright slabs of sandstone, which was sheltered and private. 
Removing her hat, she stood for some moments gazing fixedly 
out to sea. 

With her hat off, it was revealed that Miss Marley had 
started life with passably good looks. She had a lot of dark hair 
pinned untidily back from a small well-formed brow, and her 
tilted nose and large embarrassed eyes had survived intact 
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from the mistrusts and agitations of a schoolgirl, which 
maturity had striven to defeat by lengthening her chin and 
tightening her lips, while giving her skin the faintly furred 
matt surface of pickled virginity. 

From the blank stare of reverie, Miss Marley’s eye was 
suddenly enlightened by an inspired emotion. Raising an arm, 
she pointed at the sea rim, declaiming in a voice deep and 
sonorous these words, ‘From the sea he will come, a wanderer 
in strange lands; a poet, a dreamer.” 

Slightly disturbed at the emotional echo of this announce- 
ment, she glanced hastily about her, relieved to assure herself 
of the empty beach, the glittering ocean, and the tide lowing 
inland over the submerged sand-bar. Fussy over her skirt, she 
seated herself precisely, while Jasper hurried up, aware of his 
duties and anxious not to miss any interesting declamations of 
the sort. But Miss Marley had dispensed with the inspirations 
of reverie, and now composed herself for some rational con- 
versation with Jasper, who sat very erect, with his black beads 
of eyes fixed unwinkingly on Miss Marley. In a very precise 
voice, Miss Marley said to Jasper, ‘No, Jasper, I would never 
submit myself to the unbridled transports of passion. However 
deeply I might feel, I would remain calm. For I am well 
aware, Jasper, that too many perfect love-affairs have been 
ruined by a woman forgetting the simple practicalities. Nicely 
cooked meals, for example. Food is most important. A woman 
must show herself to be the perfect wife as well as,”’ Miss 
Marley peered round her little embrasure before adding, “the 
perfect mistress. On the night of HIS arrival we will have, let 
me see, a clear soup to begin with, a... really it is most 
ridiculous that we can’t get fish here at the seaside. We shall 
have to put up with whitebait. And, of course, a dear little 
chicken with peas and roast potatoes. And I think, Jasper, a 
caramel custard to follow.” 

From listening with deep attention, Jasper dived suddenly 
at his rump and bit at it with sound of ferocious snuffling, for 
which Miss Marley said in a deeply pained voice, “Jasper, I 
beg, do not say you have picked up one of Mender’s fleas 
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again.” Instantly disavowing fleas, Jasper came upright with 
a jerk, more alert than ever for conversation onsuch important 
matters. 

But Miss Marley had lapsed on the wise precepts of a per- 
fect love-affair and was gazing out to sea again, her eyes 
vacant and one little finger held tightly between her lips. She 
sat there so long silent that Jasper bustled off to investigate a 
certain matter that was on his mind, which required him to 
inspect carefully those rocks which gave on the sand-bar. 
Some passing scoundrel appeared to have misused them and he 
had his suspicions of that low fellow with the black patch over 
one eye whom he had recently ejected from the property. 
Nosing deeply over that opinion, he suddenly cocked an 
indignant leg, back scratched with vigour and made a wuffling 
sound in his whiskers about what would happen to that scoun- 
drel if he came misusing our rocks again. On that he bolted 
back to Miss Marley in a hurry, for with an arm outstretched 
to the sea rim, and an eye rapt by the inspirations of reverie, 
she declaimed sonorously, ““Come, my beloved; here you will 
find harbourage from the storms of life—here you will find 
ME.” 

Again Miss Marley was a good deal disturbed by the sound- 
ing echo of these words, and gazed about her with the flustered 
air of a sleeper awakened. Time to wake up, too, with eaves- 
droppers approaching. At the far end of the sand-bar that 
bearded dark man had appeared, followed by the girl who 
gathered oysters in the lagoon. ‘They were preparing to wade 
across, for the man sat down to remove his boots, Urgently 
calling Jasper to heel, Miss Marley began to scramble with 
agitated agility up the rocks to her cottage. 

Bradly arrived over the submerged sand-bar scowling and 
disgruntled. He had sweated the afternoon away over a subject 
that refused to come right, and he was aware of defeat, and of 
the death of inspiration in paint. The truth was he had 
exhausted inspiration by overworking, and had arrived at that 
essential collapse of interest in a métier which is its only means 
of recuperating. Now he had to pay Cora four bob for a 
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picture which would not sell, and depression esteemed that 
another outrage perpetrated on him by his mérter. 

Cora followed a few steps behind him, her eyes intent on 
a difficult preoccupation which contracted her level brows a 
little. Bradly had mumbled and grumbled and slapped bad 
temper at his work that afternoon, and narcissism in her was 
alarmed for a failure to inspire its replica in paint. When 
Bradly stopped at last below the sand-ridge and began to 
fumble for his money she gave a double up-and-down wriggle 
and said without looking at him, ‘‘You needn’t pay me if you 
like.” 

“Eh, what?”’ said Bradly, astonished, holding the coins in 
his hand. 

“IT never did it right this afternoon.”’ 

“Hang it, not your fault; paint went wrong on me, some- 
how. Here, take this, can’t have you posin’ for nothing.” 

He pushed the money at her and Cora took it reluctantly. 
They were both very embarrassed, unable to encompass the 
admissions and reservations of a desire to give. Cora backed 
away from him, and with a toss of the head which obscured 
her face in the tawny silver of her hair, slid off into the scrub. 

Bradly remained smoothing his beard, appeased and vaguely 
flattered at her offer to serve without payment. Very decent of 
the wench, that. 

He was turning down the slope to his shanty when the 
scrceching of a mad parrot went up from the scrub below. He 
was accustomed to that squalling; it broke out nearly every 
evening on Cora’s return home. Now it angered him; he 
muttered, “Old bitch is at it again, Edmund. Must be no joke, 
puttin’ up with a screeching old bitch like that.” 

There was cause for screeching down there in the hollow. 
Once more Cora had returned from idling the day away with- 
out an oyster in her bucket. She hid the bucket in the scrub 
each morning when going forth with Bradly and picked it up 
on the return home, after hiding that day’s coins under a stone. 
Now the old woman was doing her witch’s dance of fury, 
snatching at the bucket to find nothing in it. 
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“Will you look at that, you slut? Where is it you’ve been 
these two. weeks and more and not the sight or smell of an 
oyster in your bucket nor a pound of shrimps either, and the 
hens not layin’? I’ll be out of me mind with not enough, 
money in the house to buy me a bottle let alone food you’ll 
need to fill your idle belly with. Answer, ye witch; what is it 
you mean by it?” 

Cora remained silent, frowning under her hair, and mark- 
ing the old woman with a level intent eye, the effect of rebel- 
lion against duty denied a plausible excuse for itself. The old 
woman clutched a phantom throat with her blue-veined claws 
in menace at her. 

“Get back with your bucket this minute and never let me 
set eyes on you till you have it full to the brink.” 

Scowling now, Cora said resentfully, “I ain’t going out 
again... I been out all day.” 

“Ye will, ye’ll go this minute. And be out again at mid- 
night with the turn of the tide for prawns. Hear me, ye witch, 
or I’ll beat the livin’ lights out of you.” 

She snatched up a stick and hit Cora across the rump with 
it. The stick was rotten and broke, without having caused 
Cora to budge an inch. Exasperated at an image of obduracy, 
the old woman scrabbled up another stick and began whacking 
at Cora with it, screeching dementedly, “Be off out of it and 
do as you’re bid, ye witch. Ten shilluns you’ll make up 
between this and to-morrow and never come into me house 
till you have the weight of it in prawns and oysters. You that 
would see me dyin’ for the sup of drink I need to keep the 
breath of life in me body.” 

Cora kept backing away from the stick, dark with rebellion 
under her hair. But the capitulations of childhood were still in 
her and she snatched up her bucket and dashed off into the 
scrub with it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WITH the collapse of energy over work, Bradly awoke to 
the inevitable discovery that its results were rotten. He went 
over his canvases with disgust and anger, unable to see virtue 
in any one of them. Even his sacred Oyster Girl went back on 
him. The creature of a vitiated zstheticism, he could only 
suppose that conccit had played an abominable trick on his 
eyesight. 

As a retort on this self-engendered nemesis for overwork- 
ing, he conceived the notion of getting drunk. Debauch alone 
can restore a debilitated ego to good conscience. For Bradly, 
that meant sitting quietly in a pub parlour and drinking 
enough beer to arrive at a pleasant state of mental fuzziness. 

It was Saturday, anyhow, and he had to go to the township 
for stores. Moreover, it was excessively hot; one of those days 
which concentrate the earth’s slow accumulation of heat from 
a long spell of dry weather, and put a stress on human satia- 
tion, which demands change of any sort as a relief to the 
nerves. 

‘Tramping in discontent, Bradly worked up more than a 
spiritual thirst for beer. With his sugar-bag loaded with stores, 
not forgetting Podson’s papers and tobacco, Bradly made for 
the pub, 

As he reached it, Cora was coming out with the old 
woman’s gin. She passed Bradly without seeing him—in that 
township she saw nobody. Bradly had stopped to greet her and 
was a little disconcerted at being ignored. It presented him 
with the memory of her abrupt departure yesterday afternoon, 
when he had forced her to accept that money. 

In the pub parlour he sat for the space of three mugs of 
beer, but failed to arrive at that relaxed state of mind which it 
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is the duty of beer to restore. Discontent remained; a convic- 
tion of the stability of life threatened by the failure of a métter, 
the ill-ease of defeated gestures, of aspiration lost for a direc- 
tion. 

He got up with a sudden grunt of irritation and shouldered 
his sugar-bag, giving up a fatuous proposal to get drunk for no 
better reward than the attack of disgruntled thoughts. 
Edmund rose reluctantly from the cool oilcloth under the 
table, where he had flopped to pant in comfort after the heat 
of their five-mile tramp. Stretching one leg and then the other 
with pedantic exactitude, and indulging a vast yawn, he threw 
off lassitude and brisked up to take charge of Bradly again. 

Bradly did not think of Cora till he picked up her figure 
ahead of him on the downs, but with that he was aware of a 
sudden lightening of his spirits, and stepped out faster to over- 
take her. Beyond a grunt of greeting from him, and a twist 
and wriggle from Cora in return, they exchanged no other 
intimacy in trudging on side by side, with Edmund trotting a 
pace or so ahead, letting ground-larks and sandpipers go to the 
devil. 

At the lagoon side Bradly lowered his burden to blow out 
his breath with a rare admission of discomfort. “‘ Damned hot,”’ 
he said, taking off his hat to wipe its leather band and the sweat 
from his forehead. Cora pushed back her hat, showing the 
gold of her skin flushed to copper with the heat, and its smooth 
texture beaded with perspiration. 

Lower down, in a little reach of the lagoon there grew a 
clump of casuarinas, those timid isolates that withdraw from 
other trees, selecting their own privacy, which is for ever 
whispering secrets up in their feathery fronds, set in motion by 
the slightest breeze. Marking them, Bradly said, ‘“‘ May as well 
cool off before going over,” and moved down to their thin 
shade, carpeted with fine brown needles. There he lowered 
himself and his burden with a grunt of relief, and took off his 
hat to fill his pipe, and light it and stretch himself full length 
with a fine relaxing of the muscles into luxury and peace. Cora 
seated herself beside him, putting down her bucket and basket, 
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in which were two plucked fowls along with other matters. 
Edmund found the interlude good, too, flopping down against 
Cora’s thigh and lolling out a wet tongue, panting, and suck- 
ing in his tongue, and panting again. 

From an interlude of not thinking about anything, Bradly 
said, “Heard the old woman squalling again last night. What’s 
she been gettin’ at you about?” 

“She give it to me for not getting cnough oysters and 
shrimps these couple of wecks.”’ 

“Here, I told you not to chuck work comin’ out with me.” 

Cora gave her shoulders a rebellious toss. “I’m sick of 
always getting oysters; I’d sooner come out with you.”’ 

Bradly let that go. “You had enough money this week 
without getting oysters, didn’t you?” 

‘‘Not enough for her bottle of gin; only enough for a flask. 
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She’ll be mad about that. I couldn’t get more’n half a bucket 
of oysters before it got dark. ‘Then I had to go out for prawns. 
I got plenty prawns, only I had to wait up till after twelve for 
the tide.” 

““What’s the tide got to do with it?”’ 

‘You got to wait for the tide to run out for prawns. They 
come down with the tide. And you got to wait till the little 
ones go down to get the big king-prawns. They always come 
down last.”’ 

‘What you want to stay up half the night gettin’ prawns 
for? You been making plenty of moncy posin’, haven’t you? 
What’s the old woman got to squall about, with all that extra 
money comin’ in?” 

Cora let that go with another sort of wriggle, from the 
rump up her back and down again. There were inflections in 
these various wriggles, and this one signified a discreet reti- 
cence. She untied her hair and let it flow loose about her 
shoulders, and soothe them with its soft caress. On the trail of 
a discrepancy somewhere in her budget, Bradly asked, “What 
you make a week all round, average?” 

“Fifteen shillings to a pound; sometimes a bit more. We 
could do all right if 1t wasn’t for her gin. It’s her gin uses up 
most of our money.” 

‘Don’t she get the old-age pension?”’ 

““They took it off her for being drunk. Not here . . . over 
at the town. I was only little then and I used to go with her to 
help carry the eggs and that. She’d draw her money and go to 
the pub with it. And then she wouldn’t go home.” 

Cora frowned; this rare indulgence in talk released sub- 
merged memories. With a shiver this time, she said, “My 
word, I was frightened that day.” 

“What day?”’ 

“Day she fell down and cut her head and the policeman 
took her away. I thought he was going to take me too, and I 
ran in behind Flinder’s bakery and out the back way home. I 
had one and sixpence she gave me to get vegetables with and 
when I got home I hid it under the boat. I thought it was all 
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I’d have to live on. There was only some bread and oatmeal in 
the house and I ate that. All I had for three days. Then they 
brought her home in a cart with her head all tied up. Pretty 
bad she was, what with the drink and all. I had to take the 
eggs and fowls over to town that week, as much as I could 
carry.” 

“How old were you?” 

“About eight.” 

“*H’mp.”’ 

Bradly’s grunt implied that eight was rather an early age to 
encounter the essential threat of being starved to death. ‘To 
Cora, the disaster begotten of that event went elsewhere, and 
she frowned, recalling it. 

‘After that I always put any money I could sneak under 
the boat. I seen my granpa take some moncy from under the 
boat once and that’s why I thought of it. That was after my 
granpa died. Only he didn’t die; he hung himself.” 

‘Hanged himself?”’ said Bradly, startled. 

‘Yes, he used to get religion something terrible. Then he’d 
chuck religion and go on the drink. When he was on the 
drink one day he went into Duggan’s and said, ‘Can you lend 
me a bit of rope?’ They said, “What for?’ and he said, “To 
hang meself.’ So they give him a bit of rope and he went 
round the back into Duggan’s stable and hanged him- 
self.” 

Cora paused a moment to verify these events in memory 
and added impartially, “Bob Duggan never thought he was 
going to hang himself; he thought he was just having the 
horrors or something. He said he got the shock of his life going 
into the stable and seeing him hanging there with his tongue 
out. Funny him doing that in Duggan’s stable, because when 
he got religion he was always having rows with Bob Duggan. 
In the Salvation Army, too. He used to take me with him 
when I was little, but I didn’t like it much, standing there in 
the street with the drum banging and flares and all, and the 
people standing round watching and my granpa preaching at 
them to come and be saved like he was. The lads used to 
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chyack him and call him Holy Joe Spadget and he used to get 
mad and sing out things at them. That’s when he had the 
fight with Bob Duggan; my word, he had a temper. When he 
had religion he used to be always hammerin’ up seats and 
summer-houses and things out of bits of twisty wood. Mad 
over that, he was. Minute he was in from fishing he’d be at it. 
Sometimes he’d make me hold a lantern all hours of the night 
while he did it. And that mean when he had religion he 
wouldn’t hardly give my granma enough money to buy food. 
Then, all of a sudden, he’d go down in the scrub and burn his 
Salvation Army jersey and draw all his money out of the bank 
and go on the drunk.” 

Cora’s mind was bright with the discovery that to make the 
past live again in speech makes vital the present moment also. 
She submitted to a universal need, which was to impart the 
actuality of her being to another mind. As she talked on in 
her even dusky voice, she was constantly running fingers 
through her silken hair, turning her hands back and front to 
examine them, or smoothing them up and down her full 
rounded calves, unconsciously identifying the little girl of her 
memory with the present reality of her body, seated at that 
very moment under the casuarinas with Bradly, and confusing 
awareness of him with the mystic awareness of herself. 

As for Bradly, he reclined in kingly ease, smoking austerely, 
and ejecting a grunt at intervals into her narrative, confessing 
an interest in it. He found it interesting, and even remarkable, 
that there should be a tradition of existence behind this young 
creature, as if it was surprising to discover that she was not 
merely a phenomenon of his eyesight, but had endured also 
the eternal threat and suspense of life, and had been forced by 
fear, poverty, labour and human conflict to find some means of 
stabilizing the reality of her being in a hidden and obscure 
destiny. 

From an interlude of silence, darkened by the level stare of 
her eyes back into the shifting images of memory, Cora said, 
“It was only when I was big enough to carry the basket over 
to the town that I could manage to sneak a bit of money from 
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her. She got too old to walk it then, so I had to go. It took me 
four years to save sixteen shillings. I always hid it under the 
boat. One day she found it.” 

“Tough luck,’ conceded Bradly. 

But Cora only gave her up-and-down wriggle, expressing 
disdain for that day of black disaster. It restored her to retic- 
ence, recalling with a sweet thrill of pleasure her treasure 
hidden safely from such another piracy by the old woman. 

Bradly tapped the ashes frcm his pipe, signifying a leisured 
interlude over. ““Time to get a move on,” he said, and began 
to unlace his boots for wading. 

On the other side, under the lee of the sand-ridge, which 
was their usual point of separation, he endured for some 
moments the beard-raspings of indecision, frowning about the 
landscape and down at Cora. “Don’t know about going on 
painting for a bit; gone stale on it. Used up this lagoon stuff 
.... done too much of it. Come back to it later, of course. 
Want a complete change of subject. May have a go at some 
stuff from the beach. Have to think about it first, though. 
Point is, no use you comin’ out with us till we get a subject, 
catchin’ it from the old woman and all that.” 

With level eyes on him, Cora said, “I don’t mind about 
her.” 

‘*All the same, got to get a new subject before we can start 
again. What you got those fowls there for?”’ 

“Hodges wouldn’t take them, too skinny.”’ 

“Hodges wouldn’t take them, too skinny. What’s he pay 
for them?”’ 

“One and thruppence.”’ 

** All right, (ll take one.” 

Cora hesitated, embarrassed at selling food to Bradly, which 
confused the rewards of narcissism with a vulgar deal in 
market commodities. With an apologetic twist of the shoulders 
she said, “I’d give you one, only she’d want to know where 
the money was for it.”’ 

“Hang it, couldn’t take it from you. Here, take this.”’ 

He pushed the money at her and took his fowl, and with 
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the abrupt nod that dismissed her, or himself, strode up the 
sand-ridge. 

Podson grabbed at his tobacco with a fervent, “God! just 
about saved my life.”” With a cigarette going he grabbed at the 
papers, requiring spiritual sustenance as well as a divine 
narcotic. Bradly hung the fowl in a sugar-bag for to-morrow’s 
dinner and set about grilling chops, with tomatoes stuffed with 
cheese and breadcrumbs in the pan. While he was at that, 
Podson came out to complain that this isolated life was causing 
him to lose large sums of money. “What did I say about 
Nightcap last week? Here he’s won the Weight for Age at 
twelve to one. And Lively Girl’s come home in the Novice 
Handicap at sevens. By ginger, I’d have been nineteen quid to 
the good this week with a couple of quid on...” 

Bradly ignored these drivellings till dinner was over and 
cleared away, and he had got out his bucket and scrubbing- 
brush with an air of purpose. “You better get out of here,”’ he 
said to Podson. “Place is filthy, time it had a scrub out.” 

“By ginger, where’s a man to go?”’ complained Podson. 
“Stinking hot outside to-day; stinking hot in here too. So help 
me, Mudgy, I don’t think I can stick this place much longer.” 

But he discarded his pants, put on his hat, and with a towel, 
his bundle of papers and his tobacco, drifted off to the beach. 

Edmund went with him. He marked Bradly about to get 
busy with his bucket and decided not to take a risk with him. 
Walking on the wet sand through spray-cooled air revived 
them both. ‘The beach below the south headland was now in 
shadow and Podson proposed to recline there after a swim, and 
read his papers, and meditate on great matters. Edmund 
trotted ahead of him, in and out of the wash, quite at home 
with waves these days. 

Podson stopped to roll a cigarette, which required him to 
drop his other matters on the sand. At that employment, he 
was startled by an appalling outburst of dog frenzy below the 
headland. 

No doubt of it, Edmund was at grips with that bumptious 
little hairy dog. ‘They were going it at the very top note of 
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sadistic fury, screaming and snip-snapping in such a lightning 
mixture of black and white murder that the eye could not 
follow it. 

Podson started to run, under that compulsion to instant 
action that only a dog fight can excite in human pacifism. 
Galloping at speed, he suddenly whisked round in his tracks 
and galloped back. Behind the rocks he was aware of a tall 
female, frantically beating her hands and calling, “Jasper, 
Jasper, stop, stop; Oh, my God. Jasper, Jasper!”’ 

Podson lost his head. He ran forward, ran back, ran up the 
beach, and finding cover nowhere, dashed into the water up 
to his waist. Relieved of an initial quandary, he waded down to 
the fight, shouting ferociously, “Come off it, Edmund; lay 
down, Edmund; come out of it, Edmund.” 

“Make them stop. Oh, my God, make them stop,” 
screamed Miss Marley, oblivious to everything but the anni- 
hilation of Jasper, done to death before her eyes. That posed 
Podson a terrible quandary, suspended on heroism plus 
exhibitionism. Both dogs had now got a clamped grip of teeth 
on each other and were rolling over and over to a ferocious 
snarling, while Miss Marley beat her hands and screamed, 
“Stop them; stop them. Jasper is being murdered.”’ 

Podson had to do it. He dashed out to grab the dogs and 
haul them into the water and dowse them vigorously. It 
brought them to the surface detached and sneezing water, and 
instantly struggling to get at each other again. 

Miss Marley had slumped down behind a rock with a gasp, 
unable to support the social dilemma of suddenly meeting a 
strange male as naked as a fish. Now he was calling to her in 
desperation, “Hi! you’d better take your dog; I can’t hold 
them both.” 

She ventured an eye round the rock to discover that Podson 
was kneeling in the water up to his middle, which made him 
partially approachable. Flushed brick-pink, she rose and came 
gingerly out from behind the rock, and Podson cast Jasper 
towards her, 

He landed in the wash and dashed instantly back to fasten a 
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death grip on Edmund; with a snap, Edmund had him by the 
ear. In a rage, Podson submerged them again. 

Three times he detached Jasper in that manner to hurl him 
ashore and have him straight back at grips with Edmund. It 
was like throwing away a ball attached to an elastic. Jasper’s 
blood was up; scoundrels were infesting the property; death to 
these impious wretches was his slogan. 

“It’s no dam’ use, you’ll have to come and get him,” 
shouted Podson in a frenzy. Keeping a grip on Edmund’s 
collar, and holding Jasper aloft by the scruff, he emerged from 
the water in a modestly doubled-up posture; while Miss 
Marley, all of a swither, and not knowing which way to look, 
dashed into the wash and grabbed Jasper and bolted with him. 
Running, she turned a shoulder of the headland and vanished. 

“Phew!”’ said Podson, gaping after her and holding 
Edmund by the collar. Released from a passage of emotional 
high tension, he clouted Edmund severely, remarking, ‘‘Bas- 
tard, getting me into a dam’ silly situation like that.”’ Reject- 
ing Edmund with a kick, he went cautiously to the bend in 
the cliff face, to discover there a well-worn path leading up 
and over the shoulder of the bluff. ‘‘Damn it, must live about 
here somewhere,”’ thought Podson. 

Returning to the shanty later that afternoon, he had an 
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item of news for Bradly. “‘What do you think, Mudgy, there’s 
a woman living about here somewhere—tall old girl with a 
little hairy runt of a terrier,” 

Bradly’s grunt implied that this was no news to him. 
“Lives in a bit of a cottage over the other bluff.” 

“Well, I will say you’re a close fish, Mudgy, keeping a 
thing like that to yourself,” complained Podson, “Put me in 
an awkward jam this afternoon, not expecting a woman to be 
about the beach. She was sitting behind those rocks under the 
bluff and that blighter Edmund had a dust up with her terrier, 
I had to go and separate them. Pretty hot, having to meet a 
woman like that without a stitch on.” 

He frowned, meditated, glanced down over himself, and 
rubbed his whiskers. Clearly he was seeking to envisage his 
appearance to a woman like that, for he said with some 
indignation, ‘‘Damn it, Mudgy, you ought to have a looking- 
glass. Damned annoying, not knowing what a man looks like 
wearing whiskers.” 

Those whiskers were now an appreciable length, of a tint 
between pink and ginger, and of the same tone pattern with 
Podson’s face, so that their effect was bland and innocuous to 
an extreme, and scouted the assumption that a face so mildly 
fuzzy could embezzle money from a bank. That Podson 
meditated including those whiskers in an approach social was 
apparent by the way he tried to examine them in knife-blades, 
spoons, and the shiny surfaces of tins, all of which presented 
him with such globular elongations of his face that he was 
greatly discontented, and talked rebelliously of going over to 
the town for a shave. 

But he was very busy next morning beating the dust out of 
his clothes and pressing his collar with a knife-blade for lack of 
an iron, and polishing up his boots with a banana-skin. 


CHAPTER XV 


MISS MARLEY sat on her little verandah, which was 
crowded with pot plants, and slightly dozed, and woke up to 
gaze blankly at the sea-rim, and doze again. A convention 
generated in childhood insisted that Sunday afternoon should 
be idled through in a state of genteel boredom. Jasper con- 
ceded to the rhythm of Sunday by dozing a little too, though 
he kept one eye lazily blinking in case of trespassers on the 
property. 

An explosion of yapping from Jasper jerked Miss Marley 
up in her chair, distractedly staring. Jasper had precipitated 
himself off the verandah and was ejecting an intruder who had 
perpetrated the unspeakable sacrilege of coming into OUR 
GARDEN. The intruder was saying sternly, ‘Down, 
Tiger,” while keeping a close watch on the space between 
Jasper’s recoil action barking and his baggy pants. 

Miss Marley rose in a flurry, exclaiming, “‘Cease, Jasper, 
come here, Jasper. Jasper, do you hear me!” without the 
slightest effect on Jasper’s announcement of an outrage. Con- 
fused for the moment by Podson’s impersonation of a genteel 
stranger making an afternoon call, she now recognized his 
gentle fluff of whiskers, and dived at Jasper to cover her 
embarrassment. With Jasper out of action, Podson was able to 
raise his hat punctiliously and say, “Good afternoon. I just 
thought I’d drop in and see if things were all right after yester- 
day, you know.”’ 

“Oh yes, of course .. . yesterday. So good of you. I mean, 
saving Jasper. I... I quite forgot to thank you.” 

“Not at all; thing any man would have done.” 

“Not at all; most kind of you.” 

“Not at all; bit of luck I just happened to be on the spot.” 
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These politenesses left Miss Marley floundering for 
initiative, holding Jasper and being solemnly inspected by 
Podson, who clearly depended on her the convention of an 
afternoon call. The immaculate stylism of his tight-waisted 
coat and baggy pants pressed on her an embarrassed conscious- 
ness of her blue overall and untidy hair, and she backed to the 
verandah, with a breathless, ‘Do comein...soglad you... 
I mean . . . you'll stay for tea.” 

“Thanks, I’d like a cup of tea.” 

Ushered into the small front room, Podson found himself 
restored to a habitable world. A tightly stuffed couch, chintz- 
covered armchairs, an overmantel mirror with swans painted 
on it, flowers in various vases, photos in metal frames. 

Hesitating in and out of the door, Miss Marley stuttered 
apologies, ““You won’t mind, so unexpected, the kettle... 
tea, you know,”’ and darted up the passage to her little kitchen, 
dropping Jasper to clasp her head and then her breasts, com- 
manding presence of mind at a social crisis. It failed her for 
some moments of distracted activity, darting to put the kettle 
on, leaving that to set out the tea-tray, recalling that the fire 
was out and dashing for kindling wood, dumping that on the 
floor to snatch down the biscuit tin. 

In a confusion of minor operations she got the fire lighted 
at last and dashed on tip-toe to her bedroom, hauling off her 
blue overall as she went. 

In the front room, Podson had sped to the mirror, vastly 
affronted at the bearded goggler staring back at him. Jasper 
hurried in, a great deal more affronted at Podson’s presence 
there than Podson at its reflection in the mirror. ‘This offen- 
sive scoundrel had clearly been given the official right to infest 
the property; Jasper couldn’t bear it, but had to. He sat in the 
doorway, ejecting short groans of great moral agony; and 
Miss Marley trod on him. Jingling in with the tea-tray, she 
absolutely trod on him. And exclaimed indignantly, “Jasper, 
you wicked dog, you nearly upset me.” 

Mortally insulted, Jasper went under the couch, where he 
remained with only his nose showing beneath the valance, 
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emitting little world-weary groans at intervals, and refusing 
to come out for cake. He submitted to injustice but refused to 
countenance its depravities. 

Podson was brisk to assist with the tray, on which were 
buttered scones, cake, and home-made biscuits. Miss Marley 
blessed her stars for having baked yesterday. She had put ona 
frilled silk blouse and pinned up her hair in the style of the 
pre-bobbed era, and she wore her opal brooch, her pearls, her 
jade bracelets, and her watch pinned by the chain to her 
blouse and tucked into her waist-band. She was flushed with 
excitement and had to control an impulse to pant a little, and 
her various jewelleries jingled perturbation as she poured out 
tea. 

Podson’s manner assured her that there need be no cere- 
mony over entertaining a distinguished visitor. Quite openly 
he felicited himself on the excellence of his entertainment. 
“Milk, by ginger! First milk I’ve had for nearly a month. 
Butter, too. Been staying with old Mudgy—Bradly Mud- 
gett, the painter, you know. Nota bad old stick, but no notion 
of doing things properly. No milk, no butter, no table-cloths; 
food dumped out on a bare kitchen-table. Real bushwhacker 
style. Man gets pretty desperate for a really nice meal. These 
scones are delicious. You make them? Well, I’ll say you know 
how to make scones. Can’t tell you how I’m enjoying this. 
Comfortable chairs, too. Mudgy has only those dashed hard 
kitchen-chairs, Never knew before how much there was in a 
really comfortable chair.” 

Miss Marley was vastly fluttered and flattered by these 
commendations from a social stylist like Podson. She had only 
to keep murmuring, “Really, fancy, how true,” and pressing 
Podson to eat. He ate till he was stodged, talking all the while. 
He had some arrears of gabble to make up for, and entertained 
himself well, finding Miss Marley more and more worthy of 
the high regard he had for his own well-being. She was so 
deferential, so tightly poised on attention to his appetite and 
his discourse: the perfect feminine audience. By the time he 
had finished eating he had talked himself into the key of an 
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established intimacy, which was the peculiar art of Podson’s 
innocence. Now he was inviting Miss Marley’s opinion on a 
matter of some delicacy, even between established intimates. 

“‘T say, what do you think of these whiskers? Pretty fright- 
ful, eh? First time I’ve had a look at them ina mirror. You'll 
hardly believe it, but old Mudgy hasn’t got a mirror in the 
house. Gave me a bit of a shock, coming bang on myself in 
your mirror. What’s your honest opinion on them, you know, 
never having seen me without whiskers?” 

““Mum—mum—most becoming. Bib-bib-beards are so— 
so manly,”’ stuttered Miss Marley. Podson’s ability to use him- 
self as subject-matter for heart-to-heart exchanges left her 
breathless. He got up to have a look at himself in the mirror 
and sat down a little appeased to say, ‘““Well, of course, if you 
say so. Same time, I think they’re pretty ghastly myself. The 
fact is, [ came away without a razor. Came away practically in 
nothing but the clothes I stood up in. The fact is...” 

By a rare exercise of discretion he shelved the fact there to 
ask, “‘Mind if I smoke?”? With Miss Marley’s flurried assur- 
ance that she liked the smell of tobacco he rolled a cigarette 
with care, lit it, and reclined at ease, to inhale deeply and 
release smoke with the heart-felt sigh of a wanderer who has 
found peace at last. That was frankly confessed. 

‘This is pretty marvellous for me, being here. I don’t mind 
telling you in confidence that I’ve been through a pretty thick 
time lately. Unjustly, mind, absolutely. But there it is; a man 
gets let in through being too trusting. That’s my weakness. 
Though mind you, I’d sooner be like that than one of these 
selfish hounds who think only of their own interests. There’s 
old Mudgy, for example. I went to a lot of trouble over old 
Mudgy up at Jillabong; entertained him, introduced people to 
him; practically did a deal for him over a picture. I mean, Doc 
Ramsey was a friend of mine and I don’t suppose he’d have 
bothered about old Mudgy if he hadn’t seen me being friendly 
to him. On top of all that, old Mudgy was too dashed mean to 
buy me a tin of tobacco. Had to ask him twice before he did it. 
A guest, mind you. It wasn’t as if he didn’t know the position 
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I was in; practically robbed of everything I possessed. I gave 
that man my fullest confidence. Ah, well, if it comes to the 
point, you can only trust confidences to a woman. A woman 
who understands. A woman that a man can lay his heart bare 
to. It’s done me the world of good having this talk with you. 
You’re a woman I feel I could tell anything to. I’m like that. 
I get a sudden inspiration; I’ve only got to look at a woman’s 
eyes and say, “There’s a woman I can trust...a deeply 
sympathetic woman.’ ”’ 

Podson at work. 

But the truth was, Podson liked getting into a sodden state 
of generous emotion over himself and in that state handing 
himself over shamelessly to a woman, Women liked it; that 
was Podson’s proved experience. They liked extending sym- 
pathy to a man who explained how worthy he was of it. That 
only went for mature women, not girls. Girls were too mer- 
cenary; they required gifts. Mature women desired to give, 
provided, of course, you gave yourself first; frankly, honour- 
ably, sincerely, soddenly. Podson’s globular stare assured any 
woman that the bargain was sacred. It was solemn, intent, 
opaque; it was also slightly mesmeric, which is to say that it 
gave out everything and took in nothing. The eye, in short, of 
a self-revealer, abolishing identity in others by a tremendous 
obsession with its own profundities. 

Miss Marley responded to treatment in a very satisfactory 
manner. She was flushed and flustered and preened up and 
squeezed in, and kept meeting Podson’s eye and darting little 
embarrassed glances away from it and back to it. She had great 
dificulty with her voice, which insisted in coming out as a 
girlish treble, and she could think of nothing to say with it 
that might justify Podson’s repeated assurance that she was a 
woman of understanding, sympathy, and . . . yes, charm. For 
abating his flow of self-revelation, Podson had said, “I like 
the way you do your hair. Man gets sick of bobs and Eton 
crops. It’s a real pleasure to see a woman who has the sense 
not to cut it.” 

“Oh no, I never would ku-cut it,’’ blushed Miss Marley. 
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“Don’t you. Take my tip; suits you no end, doing it like 
that. Funny thing about me—I like a woman to be a woman. 
What I mean, a woman who doesn’t go in for booze and sport 
and cigarettes. Man gets sick of these tough flappers. Give me 
a womanly woman every time. As I said before, I could see at 
a glance that you were a thoroughly womanly woman.”’ 

Podson stayed till after five, though he handsomely apolo- 
gized for outstaying a call. “The fact is, I never think of the 
time, when I get talking to a really intelligent woman...” 

At the gate he said with a sigh of intellectual repletion, “‘Ah 
well, this has been a wonderful afternoon. After all I’ve been 
through, I can’t tell you what it means to have areal good talk 
with a cultured woman ...a woman who ... but I suppose 
it would be asking too much to be allowed to call again soon?”’ 

“Oh dear no, come whenever... I shall be delighted,” 
Miss Marley gushed fervour to reassure Podson’s modesty, 
which closed with her on the spot.”’ 

“Well, say “Tuesday afternoon, then.” 

““Tuesday by all means.” 

‘“Tuesday, then, without fail.” 

Podson raised his hat in reverence to a sacred compact and 
departed. Half-way up the hill he turned and raised his hat 
again. He did it a third time on reaching the apex of the hill. 
This was because Miss Marley remained at the gate looking 
after him, and returning little fluttering nods. 

Podson arrived back at the shanty gravely meditating. He 
was pleased, he was satisfied; he had restored reality to life by 
two hours’ industrious talk about himself. Moreover, he had 
been treated with a deference due to the integrity of his 
character. 

With care he hung up his coat, shirt, collar and tie. Ap- 
pearance was now a matter of first importance. Bradly was 
out in the yard, collecting his day’s washing, and to him 
strolled Podson, having interesting news to impart. 

“Had a very nice afternoon, Mudgy, very nice indeed. 
First-rate afternoon tea. Very nice woman, too. Nuisance is, 
I don’t know her name.” 
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““Name’s Marley,” grunted Bradly. 

‘Hang it, Mudgy, you might have told me that before.” 
Podson was indignant at another instance of secretiveness in 
Bradly. ““Knowing I was going to call on her and all that. 
How the devil did you find out her name was Marley?”’ 

“Heard it from Mrs. Menders, Old girl gets her supplies 
left there.” 
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“What you mean—old girl? Damn it, she’s not old. Can’t 
call a woman of thirty old... swear she’s not older than 
thirty. And a dashed intelligent woman, too. Let me tell you, 
Mudgy, I talked to that woman for a couple of hours on end, 
and if that doesn’t prove that a woman’s worth talking to, 
what does? Old—damn it, Mudgy!”’ 

Podson was astonished, indignant, hurt, at this piece of in- 
solence from old Mudgy, which depreciated Miss Marley as 
an investment in self-esteem by Podson. An investmentin... 

Bradly gathered up his washing and returned to the kitchen 
with it, followed by Podson. An interlude of meditation had 
displaced his frown of annoyance at Bradly’s depreciation of 
Miss Marley. Pleased at a bright idea, he said, “I say, Mudgy, 
I suppose you could raise a nice bunch of flowers from those 
Mender people.”’ 

“Flowers? What the dooce you want flowers for?”’ 

“Well, it’s always a safe card to send a woman flowers. 
Now that I know her name, I could introduce her to mine by 
attaching a card to a bunch of flowers. You know, “To Miss 
Marley, with Alfred Podson’s compliments.’ You could take 
it across for me.” 

Bradly fumed a ferocious rejection of this chaste mission. 
He was also confounded by its implication in Podson. Damme, 
the idea of that runt of a feller makin’ up to a woman old 
enough to be his mother! Bradly banged pots about the stove, 
preparing the evening meal, to relieve himself of an outraged 
sense of propriety at Podson’s amative presumption. For a 
reason that he could not account for, or did not think of 
accounting for, it infuriated him to think of Podson making 
overtures to a woman twice his age. 

But Podson, brightly meditating aloud, should have re- 
proved Bradly for his unworthy suspicions. ‘You know, she’s 
got a very nice little place there. Good furniture . . . a good 
quality carpet. I had a look at that; always tell what people are 
worth by their carpets. Pretty good jewellery too. Come to 
think of it, she must be pretty well in, take it all round.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MENTALLY flat, but not especially troubled at a lack of 
inspiration towards work, Bradly fooled about the shanty, 
doing such odd jobs as he could devise to fill in time with an 
illusion of activity. He pulled nails out of an old kerosene case 
and nailed up the fallen paling of his fence; he divided his 
paint-cabinet up into sections to hold his various colours, and 
betimes, he added a touch or two to his finished works, medi- 
tating over them for long intervals between touches. Virtue 
was now restored to them by a release from nervous tension. 

All that while there was a little nag going on at the back of 
his mind, which he strove to disregard. But it insisted on atten- 
tion, and to get rid of it he put down his palette abruptly and 
got out his mustard-tin cash-box and counted his money. 

‘There were only three pounds seven shillings and sixpence 
left! Bradly glared at this small sum, unable to believe his eyes. 
He counted it halfa dozen times, went through all his pockets, 
searched behind the dresser, but failed to make it up to another 
halfpenny. On paper, he began to jot down a feverish list of 
spendings, counting up first all the money paid out to Cora by 
an itemized list of works painted from her, and adding to that 
the double ration of food due to Podson’s upkeep. The figures 
convicted him of crass recklessness; in the space of a month he 
had squandered money that should have kept him for at least 
two more months. 

A fine outburst Edmund had to support when this state of 
their finances was infallibly exposed. Bradly had always re- 
sponded handsomely to the essential threat of being starved to 
death, and now he gave the sniggering foolery full measure of 
funk and fury. 

“Enough of this, Edmund; by thunder, we’ve gone too far 
this time. Absolutely chucked money away. On all this new 
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figger stuff, too. How the hell do we know it'll sell? Go dead 
flat, for all we know. Buyers don’t like a man changin’ his 
style. Like as not we won’t sell a dam’ thing. Must have been 
mad, not keeping count of that money. Bad enough, riskin’ it 
on a model, but absolutely mad, with this runt of a Podson 
eatin’ his head off too. More than doubled our expenses, that 
runt, Well, it’s settled his hash too; we got to get out of this, 
Edmund. No more models, that’s flat.” 

He fumed up and down the house, out of it, across the yard, 
back again, lambasting himself to exaggerate a conviction of 
disaster and get the worst over as soon as possible. In one of 
those stampings into the yard he suddenly rushed at the tank 
and tapped it. Tonk, tonk, tonk, tab. One rung left. Only one 
rung; about a week’s supply of water. That hound Podson 
must have been wasting it. He was working up another cres- 
cendo of fury over that when it suddenly went flat. Damn the 
water supply; have to be out of the place before that last rung 
was used up, anyway. 

Back in the front room, he stopped with a jerk before his 
Oyster Girl. Send it to Pringle, said a voice in his mind. Bradly 
gestured a furious rejection of that voice; that treacherous 
enemy hidden within himself, intent always on exciting expec- 
tations only to disappoint them. 

It required another exasperated excursion about the house 
before he dashed at his Oyster Girl to take it down and roll it 
up. By another attack of exasperation he emptied out his cash- 
tin and put one pound note back and the rest in his pocket. 
When nothing was left but his railway fare to Sydney he 
would have to get out. 

Relieved by a gesture of drastic finality, he slapped on his 
hat and strode out of the house, in a temper with destiny for 
kicking him the way he wanted to go. 

Tramping used up fury and left only depression. ‘The time- 
worn justifications of anger against a mean destiny went round 
and round in his mind; the petty little destiny of any sincere 
slave of a métier, which poised him always on the edge of 
poverty, driving him by threats to do the one thing he desired 
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to do. Damned rot saying a man imposed that sort of thing on 
himself—it was imposed. By what? By whom? Bradly shook 
a fist aloft, at enemies about his head. Anger at the system 
turned to anger against art. Damn that foolery too, which 
took, but never gave. A promise of achievement always with- 
drawn; an assurance of dignityand ease for ever vanishing over 
theskyline. The virus of communistic nihilism simmered within 
him, wishing to submerge all effort in an easily filled belly. 

It was late afternoon when he turned into the main street. 
There, to his annoyance, he met the talkative policeman, who 
stopped affably to allow Bradly the pleasure of public converse 
with him. Tolerantly straddling, he asked, ‘Well, how are the 
views coming on over yonder?”’ 

“Not so bad.”’ 

‘I’ve been meaning to drop in along there, just to give the 
place a look over, but this new government grant for relief 
work has kept me pretty busy. Allows for two days’ work a 
week on the roads. We’ve got three hundred to spend and I 
want to see it spent on the deserving workers and not on these 
red-ragging dole birds. I’ve tipped off the double-bankers to 
get out of this district if they want the dole, for they won’t get 
it here. They had a demonstration to protest at my action; 
going to petition the government, and what not. Well, I let 
them have their demonstration and then I had mine. ‘Last 
ticket you get here,’ I told the ringleaders. ‘So you can go 
down to Sydney and have a demonstration to the minister 
about that, too.’ ”’ 

Talking all the while, he arrived with Bradly at Cooley’s 
store and entered with him. There Bradly was forced to hold 
an impromptu exhibition of his work to the wrong audience— 
an ordeal of ignominy. But he had to ask Cooley for packing 
material and so disclose what he wanted it for. 

“Got a view there, eh?”’ 

“Bit of a one.”’ 

“‘Let’s have a look at him. I’ve got an eye for views and I'll 
give you my opinion of it.” 

Reluctantly Bradly unrolled the canvas, which the trooper 
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took from him to hold at arm’s length, shutting one eye and 
crocking his neck sideways in a severe exercise of connoisseur- 
ship. Not satisfied with that system of inspecting a view, he 
had Cooley hold it against a biscuit tin, which required Cooley 
to cock an eye sideways to inspect it. Ted Farrell, his driver, 
came across from the other counter and had a look, too. Bradly 
fumed inwardly; he knew what they were looking for there 
and not finding—an inferno of grocers’ almanacs. Still the 
trooper distinctly encouraged a promising amateur effort. 

“Not at all bad. Though mind you, it’s not strictly what I 
call a view.” 

“Figger subject,” scowled Bradly. 

“Ah, figger subject.’’ The trooper confessed frankly that 
this explained its deficiencies. But Ted Farrell, making a 
memory reconstruction of the figger, was enlivened to dis- 
cover its identity. 

‘““That’s young Cora Ryan you got in there, ain’t it?”’ 

“Girl lives about there . . . gave her a few bob to pose for 
me,”’ grunted Bradly. 

Tl thought I recognized that hair,”’ said Cooley. “It ain’t a 
likeness, strictly speaking, but it’s got her, somehow. Old 
Mother Spadget’s gran’daughter,”’ he explained to the trooper. 
‘‘Piece that comes in here selling eggs. Oh yes, I can see it’s 
her all right, getting the side light on that hair.” 

‘Got a bit of cardboard to spare?”’ growled Bradly. “Got to 
send this picture by post; got to make a roll of it, see; got to 
roll it tight . . . save it from cracking.” 

He got them off the picture to the job of tying it up, bor- 
rowing a sheet of paper and an envelope from Cooley for a 
letter to Pringle. It was a hard one to write, because he had to 
ask Pringle to have the canvas stretched and framed on credit, 
and to suggest asking an arrogant price for it. 

**, «Say twenty quid. Cut the price if you think it too 
much. Leave it to you. If it sells, would be obliged for cheque 
sent direct to Cooley’s store, Wantabadgeree.”’ 

To Cooley he said gruffly, “Don’t know that I’ll be staying 
on after next week. May as well settle up now,”’ and paid over 
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two weeks’ rent. To that he added, “‘Let’s see, I'll want 
enough stuff to see me over the fortnight.” 

When he had finished that bout of shopping, which in- 
cluded tobacco for himself and Podson, and had posted off his 
canvas to Pringle, he had seventeen shillings and sixpence left, 
and he went to the pub for beer and an interlude of meditation 
to soothe the disturbance of mind he always suffered when 
forced to finalize resolution by action. There he endured an 
attack of conscience on Podson’s behalf, for now there was not 
enough money left for Podson’s fare to Sydney. ““Damme, 
young blighter will have to walk it,” thought Bradly, pump- 
ing up ferocity to smother compunction. He was guiltily 
aware now that he had kept Podson in the dark about the state 
of his finances to secure that extra fortnight’s painting. “Have 
to work like hell; little time we got Jeft,’’ he mumbled. 

A car pulled up at the pub and its driver came into the par- 
Jour for a drink. A middle-aged man, youthfully active and 
well preserved by a good digestion and an interest in being 
alive. By his smooth well-padded face, the quality of his tweed 
clothes, the aplomb of his manner, and by the slightly de- 
humanized affability of his voice, practised in the offence and 
defence of personality in affairs, he was clearly a product of the 
great, secure, cocksure world of money. He said “Whisky, 
please,” and glanced round, to discover Bradly with an expres- 
sion of genuine pleasure. “Good Lord! Bradly, fancy meeting 
you here.”’ 

Bradly stumbled up, astonished. And delighted, too. This 
was a rare, an Important encounter; one which instantly 
abolished Bradly’s system of obliterating human identity. 

“Grierson!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘What the dooce are you doing 
down here?”’ 

“Just had a week’s fishing down at Bateman’s Bay. Very 
good fishing, too. You painting down here?”’ 

“Yes, having a go at some seascape over yonder.” 

“Good. Fine country, this south coast. What will you 
drink?” 

“Whisky, thanks,”’ 
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With the drinks Grierson said gracefully, “I picked up a 
nice little thing of yours at Quillet’s sale; poplars on a rise, 
with a bit of blue distance beyond. Remember it?”’ 

“Oh, that... early thing. Not so bad, glad you like it.” 

Bradly’s growl affected a modest disparagement of his 
works, but this appreciation went to his heart. He only wished 
the sale had been from Pringle’s gallery—that would have 
come in very useful just now. 

“Well, I’m glad to see you down here; I was just thinking 
as I came along it was a pity the painters didn’t use this South 
Coast stuff more. Some of the loveliest landscape in the world. 
And the dairy farmers have decorated the hills by clearing all 
the good ground for grazing and leaving the trees only on the 
sterile ridges, where grass won’t grow. ‘They make beautiful 
patterns, those belts of trees, following the curves of the hills.” 

“Um-er—yes. Fact is, I’ve been mainly interested in tree 
stuff against water this trip. Got a shanty over at Margoola 
Beach yonder. Know it? There’s a big lagoon... cuts off 
approach to the beach. Got some very interestin’ stuff there; 
mangroves against light.”” 

This talk went on with gusto; the only sort of talk that 
could loosen Bradly’s tongue. And talk, moreover, with a 
buyer—an aristocrat of the world in replica of paint. Grierson 
was genuinely interested in this talk, too. The submerged 
artist who exists at the core of every connoisseur desired to 
know exactly how paint arrived at being a picture. “I'o know 
such matters also approved his taste; he had a fine house at 
Rose Bay full of excellent pictures and he liked entertaining 
little groups of artists there, giving them elaborate dinners and 
expensive wines, and submerging by his innocent geniality 
their grudging trade jealousies against each other. 

They had another whisky, of Bradly’s buying, and the talk 
went on, till Grierson glanced at his watch and said, “I’m 
pushing on to Sydney to-night, but I’ve got to dine somewhere 
on the road. What about picking up a bit of dinner here?” 

“Good idea. Same time, food’s pretty stodgy here.”’ 

“Oh, we’ll make it do.” 
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The dinner that they sat down to in the fly-specked dining- 
room was of boiled beef and carrots, with a turgid ginger pud- 
ding to follow, though Grierson went down to the cellar him- 
self and found some dusty bottles of hock, overlooked for years 
because there was no demand for it in a beer-drinking com- 
munity. It was matured and palatable and helped down the 
dinner, which inspired some perverse talk about the art of pre- 
paring food. “‘Have you ever tried schnapper fried with the 
liver of a leatherjacket?”’ said Grierson, “It’s a blackfellow’s 
trick, Delicious, I assure you. We tried it out the other day at 
the bay .. . landed on one of the islands there with a frying- 
pan and a pound of butter, and had a dashed fine fish dinner. I 
must put my cook on to that trick, by the way. You know, I 
pay more attention to hiring a cook than a head clerk. Get 
head clerks by the dozen, but a good cook ” “Yes, dooce 
of a lot in cooking. Give me a frying-pan and a few odds and 
ends—cheese, tomatoes, bacon, bread-crumbs, and [’l turn 
out a dam’ tasty dish.” “Same here; always regarded cooking 
as a gentleman’s accomplishment.” 

Back in the parlour, they returned tc talk on serious mat- 
ters over another whisky. Grierson said, “I’m in no hurry. If 
I leave here a bit after eight I'll get home about midnight. 
You know I didn’t think much of that International show 
at the gallery recently. I don’t know if it was representative, 
but if it was, European art’s In a pretty putrid state.”’ 

Presently Bradly was saying, “I’m having a go at the figger 
in landscape. Gettin’ a great kick out of it. You know my stuff 
. .. a bit too safe. Been paintin’ too long at the stuff I know. 
Got to own it. But this figger stuff’s given me a new point of 
view on simplifying mass. Got to simplify when it comes to 
centralizin’ on the figger. 

‘Fact is, I’m in luck; struck just the model I needed. Girl 
lives about there. Dam’ fine figger, lovely colour . . . poses 
like a rock. Don’t talk either; never could stand a talkin’ 
model, This girl fits in, sort of girl I’ve been lookin’ for with- 
out knowing it.” 

He grunted, adding hurriedly, ‘As a model, understand. 
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Point is, I’m gettin’ results. Tried out some problems I never 
tackled before. Funny thing, I just posted a canvas off to 
Pringle to-day; wish I had it here; for an opinion, mind.” 

He knocked hastily on the port-hole ledge to cover what 
might have appeared a hint for patronage. Grierson took his 
whisky with a polite, “Well, here’s to the new stuff. I'll be 
interested in having a look at it.”’ 

“Damme, don’t take my word for it. May be all to hell. 
Same time, I’ve got a feeling about this stuff... .” 

He mumbled, stuck at words, and found them with a rush. 
“When a man gets to my age he’s got to get a new kick out of 
work or go flat. If this stuff isn’t good I’ll feel like chuckin’ it, 
good an’ all.” 

“Oh well, you must feel satisfied about it or you wouldn’t 
say that.”’ 

“Qh well, perhaps...” 

Bradly had paid for alternate drinks, pleased to throw 
money away. The aura of Grierson’s earth was on him, the 
assurance of solvency which invented money that it might 
invent systems of acquiring it. He wished to go on spending 
money just to prove that these idiotic round bits of metal had 
no power to tamper with the integrity of his ego. With half a 
dozen whiskies in him he disdained the ignoble lash of poverty. 
As for Grierson, he poured liquor into himself as if it were so 
much soothing syrup, demonstrating that a good digestion 1s 
the highest form of good conscience. 

The front bar was plying trade too, by customers that kept 
oozing in through the back door. The fat publican served 
whoever came, muzzy with the succession of pots that stodged 
away his day. Only when voices were raised he woke up to 
drone monotonously, ““Not so much noise, blokes. Wanter get 
me fined?” 

Bradly was saying, ““By George, this talk’s done me good. 
Nothin’ like lettin’ loose a few ideas about work, clears up a 
man’s mind,’ when the mumble of talk ceased suddenly, with 
an effect of dramatic tension. Bradly and Grierson craned 
through the port-hole to account for it, and did so. The 
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trooper had come in by the back way too, and now stood look- 
ing over these illegal drinkers, and taking possession of them. 
Some were townspeople, some workmen from the relief camp. 

“Hallo, I forgot you weren’t a bona fide traveller,”’ said 
Grierson, and added through the port-hole, ‘Here, landlord, 
hand me out your register.” 

Dazed, the publican pushed over his ledger, which Grier- 
son took aside into the parlour. With his fountain-pen he 
scribbled in his own name and Bradly’s and pushed it back. 
The trooper marked that transaction while taking out his note- 
book with a stony “Name, please,”’ to the nearest illicit drinker. 

Sullenly, jocularly, resentfully, or derisively, names and ad- 
dresses were extorted from the company, and each member 
given a jerk of the head to get out of this. Out of it they went, 
watched by the trooper with inhuman aloofness. He was no 
longer the affable official, but the automaton of law and order, 
moved only by ordinances laid down in its code of by-laws. As 
such he arrived in the parlour with his inexorable, ““Name, 
please.”’ 

““Traveller,”’ said Grierson. 

“Signed the travellers’ book?” 

“No.’’ 
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“Oh. Name, please.” 

Grierson grinned at him. “My name’s in the register. I’m 
staying here to-night. I don’t need to sign because I’m a bona 
fide traveller and I slept more than twenty-five miles away last 
night. Mr. Mudgett is also staying here. He is staying as my 
guest. So that we can have a yarn together without being dis- 
turbed by you.” 

“Hand out that register,” said the trooper to the publican. 
The register was handed out and he verified an insult to his 
credulity, strictly in order. 

“When did you sign this?’’ he demanded. 

“When I decided to stay here, of course. As a bona fide 
traveller I may yet decide not to stay. I may even persuade 
Mr. Mudgett not to stay, unless he wants to. Which reminds 
me that I may as well pay for our rooms now. How much, 
landlord?” 

““T welve shillings.” 

Grierson placed a pound note on the counter, adding 
pleasantly, ‘““What will you drink, officer?”’ 

“Now look here 

“Tut, tut! my good fellow, you can have a drink as my 
guest without breaking your own idiotic by-law. Whisky, 
landlord.”’ 

The publican placed a whisky bottle and three glasses on 
the ledge and Grierson poured, with the courtesy of, “Say 
when,”’ to the trooper, who was forced to exclaim, “Hold on!” 
in protest at a tumbler three-quarters full of whisky. Grierson 
poured for Bradly and himself. Soda was added to an interval 
pregnant with legal stultifications, and the trooper continued 
to say nothing till he had taken a swig at his almost neat 
whisky. It fulfilled its function of humanizing him on the 
spot, though he refused to concede his astuteness to a mere 
gulp of liquor. 

“Pretty smart, that Joke of yours with the register,”’ he said. 
“Pll give you that in, but don’t think I was taken in by it.” 

“Oh, I always believe in making concessions to a country 
cop’s job,”’ said Grierson. 
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“Oh, you do, do you?” 

“Well, within limits. It’s the duty of every decent citizen 
to help the cop break this damned silly early closing act.” 

“Oh, is it? Well, I don’t make the law but I’m here to see 
it enforced.”’ 

“The joke is that you can’t enforce an absurd law like that; 
all you can do is to make a nuisance of yourself to a few stray 
drinkers. You are not going to stick those poor devils of 
workers in for a quid fine, are you?” 

“T certainly am. All very well for you gents to talk about 
poor devils of workers. If I let them off this they’d walk in 
under my nose and laugh at me. The lenient cop’s only a mug 
to them. I know them, see. On top of that I’d have the town 
wowsers on my neck too. D’you suppose I’m not as much 
watched as I watch the mob here? If I don’t report a mis- 
demeanour I’m reported for not doing it. Damned easy for 
you to talk.” 

“Have another whisky,” said Grierson. 

Glasses were filled, arresting the trooper on a theme of pas- 
sion; the pariahdom of the country cop, whose self-respect is 
to retort the Jaw’s blackmail for blackmail levied on his self- 
respect. But Grierson wasn’t interested in him. With a glance 
at his watch he said to Bradly, “Quarter to nine. On the 
whole, I think we’ll let our friend off the job of seeing that we 
spend the night here. Glad I met you, Bradly, I’ve enjoyed 
our chat immensely.” 

“Been a treat to me,” grunted Bradly. The passage with 
the trooper had left his wits stumbling after Grierson’s adroit 
management of an alarming episode. ‘“‘One more, before we 
part.” 

One more they had, a libation to Grierson’s secure earth, 
buttressed by millions of pounds in banks, Edmund marked 
the signals for departure and came out from under the table, 
glad of movement at last. All moved to the front street, where 
Grierson snibbed on his tail-light and turned to ask the 
trooper, ““They’ve got the main road ploughed up farther on, 
haven’t they?”’ 
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“Yes, but you can dodge that by taking the old coast road. 
It picks up the main road this side of Turimbilly. Mr. Mud- 
gett can put you on to it; he goes that way.” 

He was again the affable official, at the service of law- 
abiding citizens. ‘“‘Good,”’ said Grierson to Bradly. “I can 
drop you on the road home. Good night, officer.”’ 

“Night to you, sir.” 

Bradly climbed in and Edmund hopped in after him and the 
car went off with them. Well down the road, Bradly drew a 
breath of relief to say, “By George, I’m grateful to you gettin’ 
me out of that fix.” 

“Oh, that. Pests, the conscientious cops.” 

“Police courts scare hell out of me. By George, I’m glad 
you got me out of that.”’ 

At the turn off near Mender’s farm the car was stopped and 
Bradly got down, and Grierson said heartily, “Let me know 
when you get back to town and we must have a little dinner.” 

“Thanks, pleasure,”’ grunted Bradly. 

He stood watching the tail-light speed down the road till it 
vanished; a bright red eye winking encouragement from the 
great safe world of money—money that buys pictures, 

”’Dam’ fine fellow, Edmund, one of the right sort.”’ 

He was elated, whisky and courage sang in his veins, 
Tramping across the downs, he chanted in a tuneless sten- 
torian rumble: 


“Here’s to the blue, the bonny blue, 
The blue we lo’ so weel, 
And may every old woman who is jealous of her daughter 
Be rickett in the same old creel. 
Ricky do dum day, ricky uss day, 
Ricky dicky do dum day .. 


A forgotten song of his student days, rising to memory now 
on the tide of an obscure exultation of the spirit. 

It was lighter walking on the downs, but dark enough, 
with Edmund a dim half-tone of dog trotting on ahead. Yet it 
lightened faintly as he tramped on, by a hint of radiance 
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creeping up from the sea-rim, where the moon was about 
to rise. 

The tide was running out in the lagoon, but he was forced 
to roll his trousers high, striding into the murky water in the 
muzzy security of booze, with Edmund under one arm and 
his boots under the other. With a grunt of satisfaction at 
reaching home again, he dropped Edmund and climbed the 
sand-ridge. 

There he stood, for a candescent edge was pushing up from 
the sea-rim. It rose till the moon was a globe of concrete light, 
poised on a path of molten silver from the sea-rim to the beach, 
with darting flicks of light about its edges, as quicksilver sheds 
mobile fragments and draws them back into itself. 

Bradly stood bewitched, mooning at the moon. Betimes he 
bent in a grotesque posture and looked at it between his legs, 
which was to rid his mind of preconceived colour values by 
seeing them upside down. 

Edmund sat and yawned, and sat and yawned again. He was 
bored by these tonal antics, when they should be either walk- 
ing on the shining beach or going home to bed. At that a mes- 
sage from the night reached his ears and he whipped round, 
nose pointing and ears cocked down at the lagoon. Used to 
such signals from Edmund, Bradly turned and stared down 
there too. 

A figure was moving in and out of the shadow patches of 
scrub and moonlight, and now reached an open space below 
the sand-ridge. Bradly grunted pleasantly, Edmund wagged 
his tail; this night-walker was Cora. 

She carried a bucket and a shrimping-net in one hand and in 
the other two white fowls, suspended head downwards and 
feebly croaking protests. At the sight of Bradly and Edmund 
up there she hesitated, lost her initiative, and slid again into the 
shadow patches, going down into the hollow. 

Bradly scratched his beard over those fowls, puzzled to 
account for them. But with whisky and moonlight a gentle 
narcotic in his blood, he gave that up for home and the 
gracious reward of sleep. 


CHAPTER XVII 


BRADLY awoke next morning to find that the false optim- 
ism of booze had left him flat. He lay scowling at the ceiling 
and resurrecting his financial quandary, which was now the 
worse by seven bob squandered on whisky. ‘To be sure it was 
whisky that established an air of solvency to a buyer—buyers 
are apt to suspect the works of hard-up artists. Still, the price 
of two sittings from the model thrown away. 

He mumbled curses. His makeshift bed had got adrift in the 
night and he was lying partly on the wire stretcher, which had 
etched its pattern deeply into his back. And that with Podson 
curled up comfortably on his mattress. Bradly’s glare at his 
innocuous moonface sprouting canary-coloured hair and gin- 
ger whiskers was able to extort one glint of satisfaction from 
his own penurious lot; it would at least rid him of that infernal 
young parasite. ““Not even a dam’ railway fare left for him,” 
muttered Bradly. 

The thump of his feet on the floor woke Podson, who 
arrived back at consciousness with gruntulous sounds of 
protest. Detecting Bradly, his brow darkened to announce an 
outrage. 

“So help me Bob, Mudgy, do you know what I had for 
dinner last night? Dry bread. Absolutely. Not even jam—no 
jam left. Dry bread.” 

“Plenty of food there, damme; bacon, onions, potatoes.” 

“But I was expecting you home to cook it. Naturally. I 
waited all hours for you. Had to tackle dry bread at last; 
absolutely famished. 

Bradly’s grunt implied that he was lucky to get dry bread; 
dam’ little of that the fellow would be getting shortly. 

Breakfast revived optimism in Podson. ‘Tucking into por- 
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ridge and bacon, he said, “I don’t suppose you'll mind washing 
my shirt and collar again, Mudgy, I’m dining with Miss 
Marley to-night.” 

“‘Can’t do it—ain’t enough water in the tank. Told you 
not to waste that water.” 

‘‘Hang it, I haven’t been wasting it.”’ 

‘You been havin’ a wash after swimmin’.”’ 

‘*Hang it, a man must have a wash after swimming.” 

‘*All right, there it is; water’s nearly all gone.” 

‘But damn it, Mudgy, I can’t wear a dirty collar.” 

Bradly frowned; not at a menial job imposed on him by 
Podson, but at a complication of penury about to descend on 
him also. He thought, ““Damme, ought to tell the young 
blighter how things are. . . only fair.”’ ‘That explanation re- 
fused to shape itself in words; a reluctance that had nothing to 
do with Podson would not let him announce that the sanc- 
tuary of Margoola Beach was at an end for both of them. 
Instead, he said roughly, “All right, give me that dam’ shirt 
and collar.” 

The truth was, with a course of action now made inevi- 
table, he found his mind beset by muddle and inertia. With a 
final act of will imposed on him, any effort of will was an in- 
fernal nuisance. He carried his traps abroad that day, assuring 
himself that he intended to paint a landscape subject, but 
found nothing to paint. Instead, his eye ranged the level spaces 
of the lagoon, looking for Cora and hoping not to see her. He 
mistrusted his ability to resist suggesting one more experiment 
of the figure in landscape. Then he recalled that it was Wed- 
nesday and Cora would be across at the town with her wares. 
Relieved and depressed by that discovery he decided to go 
round by the sand-bar and collect his bread at Mender’s farm. 

Miss Marley was coming away as he arrived there. She had 
a basket loaded with parcels and a plucked fowl to carry, but at 
the sight of Edmund she grabbed Jasper up too and scurried 
past, with Jasper yapping defiance of Edmund and Edmund 
hackling up his most scoundrel manner, though Bradly gave 
him a thump with his boot to drop it. Mrs. Mender was at the 
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gate, truncated of gabble with Miss Marley, but resuming it 
instantly at the sight of Bradly. 

‘Oysters and whitebait and a tin of pate, peaches and a 
pineapple and one of our fowls; well, a woman might like to 
give herself a nice little dinner once in a while, but not a bottle 
of wine at four shillings and a three and sixpenny tin of cigar- 
ettes, for J never will believe she’s took to drink and smoking 
of a suddent, so own up, Mr. Widgett, it’s a little dinner- 
party on your account.” 

‘Nothin’ of the sort... never spoke to the woman.”’ 

“Well, I am astonished, for when she came here yesterday 
all of a fluster with that order of things for Mender to get to- 
day I ses to Mender it’s a dinner-party, take my word for it, 
she’s setting her cap at Mr. Widgett.”’ 

But Mrs. Mender had another scandal on her mind which 
deflected it from detecting the privacies of Margoola Beach. 
Piping indignation, she said, ‘“Would you believe it, Mr. Wid- 
gett, another pair of white Leghorns gone last night, That 
makes two pair within the week, and though Mender would 
have it I was out in me count of the runs, here is a pair of his 
own prize breeders gone under his very nose, and mad about it 
he 3s, and justly so, with the cunning of them thieves pulling 
up the wire netting to crawl under it.”’ 

“Too many of these dole birds about; relief workers.” 

“Well, it may be them and then again it may be locals.”’ 

Bradly got away, grunting alarm and annoyance. “Dam’ 
young fool, sneakin’ fowls. Get collared, like as not. Damme, 
have to speak to her about this. What the dooce she want to go 
stealin’ fowls for, makin’ all that money out of me.”’ 

A simple equation to Cora, who stole fowls to defend that 
money from base service to her grandmother’s passion for gin, 
She was coming along the road now, frowning over a recount 
of change in her hand, which left nothing over for her treasure- 
chest, let alone the sum of profit required for next week’s 
bottle of gin. Always it was necessary to keep a certain credit 
account on that score, because a single week’s earnings were 
seldom enough for gin as well as food. In spite of Mender’s 
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fowls, there had only been enough money that week for 
another half bottle of gin. 

She drew aside off the road because of the clicketty-clack of 
horse and cart behind her, but the cart pulled up and a voice 
said, “Hallo, Cora, want a lift?”’ 

Tilting her hat, Cora discovered it to be Ted Farrell, 
Cooley’s driver, reclining on bags of chaff, and nodding her 
up to do likewise. 

“It’s all right, I don’t mind walking.” 

“No sense walking when you can ride. Here, gimme your 
basket.” 

Reluctantly Cora handed up the basket and was hauled up 
over the splash-board herself, and bumped down on the chaff- 
bags as Ted Farrell clicked up the horse again. 

Lolling back with gentlemanly ease because he was not 
quite at ease with a girl so close to him, he said, “Pretty tough, 
ain’t it, sending a man out on this run twice in one day. Men- 
der dam’ well knows I take it ha’-pars ten every morning and 
he brings in an order ha’-pars eleven; run out of feed and got 
to have it at once. Cooley’s a lousy cow to work for; kept me 
back two hours Saturday stocktaking and us playing the Harris 
Creek push; dam’ near lost my innings.”’ 

Cora swayed on her chaff-bag, her face turned to the road 
that trailed away behind them, while Ted appraised her with 
precaution, up and down and over and under, alive to the 
robust young body under her bag of a dress. He couldn’t place 
Cora, with her reticence at war with the red pout of her lips, 
and the intent challenge of her dark eyes whenever he man- 
aged to glimpse them under her hat. ‘The quandary of his years 
beset him: that desire inspired by girls should also be defeated 
by them. ‘That terrible reticence of theirs, which so ruthlessly 
blackmailed the agitations of an incompetent lover. 

Cora was able to defeat inspection of her reticence by using 
her hat to screen her face, though she was aware of Ted hitch- 
ing himself a little closer on his chaff-bag, which embarrassed 
her. Any proposal to intellectualize a relation with others em- 
barrassed her, because she had no defence against the attack of 
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words, She let him go on talking about Cooley and cricket and 
what a lousy hole Wantabadgeree was, without committing 
herself to any opinion on such matters, quite unaware that her 
silence was putting ‘Ted Farrell to great ill-ease over her desir- 
ability by magnifying a sense of her feminine mystery to him. 
Bothered by the conviction of making no impression on her, 
he pulled up at a strip of road shaded by tall spotted gums, 
blackbutt, and honeysuckle, and produced a packet of cigar- 
ettes. “‘About time for a smoke-O,”’ he said, “Have a fag, 
Cora.” 

Cora shook her head. With his cigarette going, ‘Ted hitched 
himself close enough to touch her arm, which instantly 
touched off the formulas of gallantry in him to mask a 
disturbance of the senses by the smooth warmth of her 
arm. 

‘“‘What do you do with yourself of an evening, Cora?” 

‘Nothing much.” Now that conversation was enforced by 
a direct attack, Cora had a difficulty with her voice, which 
from dusky turned husky, and she had to swallow down to get 
her words up. 

‘“‘What about coming to the pictures with me some night?” 

“I don’t come into town of a night.”’ 

‘““What’s to stop you? Come in to-night.” 

“T couldn’t to-night.” 

“Well, come for a walk to-morrow night?” 

“I got to get prawns to-morrow night.” 

“Well, what night? Pictures ain’t on again till Saturday 
night. What about coming in Saturday night?”’ 

Cora remained silent, unable to think of fresh excuses and 
not wishing to offend ‘Ted Farrell. He was a decent lad, ‘Ted 
Farrell, and often slipped her a few pence extra for eggs when 
Cooley wasn’t about. Moreover his manner deferred to her, 
setting up obscure prompting of self-esteem. 

“Come on, Cora, make it a date.” 

“IT will some other time.” 

“What time?” 

“Some time.” 
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“Some time’s no time. Will you come next Saturday 
night?” 

“TI might.” 

‘These ambiguities made Ted Farrell extremely restless; he 
didn’t know whether they were due to indifference or to 
coquetry putting its price up. His incompetence as a seducer 
insisted that he must extort some admission of complacence 
from her before trying to find out how complacent she might 
be. 

‘“‘Look here, Cora, supposin’ you don’t want to walk in to 
meet me, what about me coming out to meet you? I got me 
bike and I'll ride out any night you like to name. So what 
about it?”’ 

This persistence was having a very enfeebling effect on 
Cora. It gave her the illusion that Ted Farrell was a masterful 
dominant and that she was being exposed to him as an incom- 
petent noodle. Glances from under her hat were potently 
aware of his sports shirt, his snake-skin belt, and his crimped- 
up coiffure of hair, as burnished as brass. Before the concrete 
masculinity of these matters she felt limp and inept, as if all the 
vitality had run out of her body into the chaff-bags. 

“Come on, Cora, say I come out to-night. Meet you a bit 
below Mender’s at eight.” 

Cora gave her head a toss, which was really a spasm of inde- 
cision, but which Ted chose to take for a nod of assent. He 
threw away his cigarette and ranged up to put an arm round 
her, saying In a voice suddenly husky too, “You’re a nice little 
sheila, Cora; what about doing a line with me?” 

Vitality had rushed back into Cora’s muscles at that clasp 
of his arm, tensing them by a startled thrill, which sent its 
message to his emotional reflexes, and dammed up speech in 
him. Lacking speech, action was imperative; he jabbed a kiss 
at Cora’s lips and knocked her hat off and Cora only snatched 
it in time to save it from going off the cart. The next moment 
she was straining violently away from his grip, exclaiming, 
“‘Don’t—you stop!” 

But Ted Farrell couldn’t stop; that armful of active girl 
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was too much for the wise precautions of a seducer. He kept 
panting, “Don’t be a nark, Cora,” while struggling to hold 
her down. Pulled off her centre of gravity she rolled with 
him on the chaff-bags and in a flash they were grappled in 
conflict, predatory male and belligerent virgin. Cora obeyed 
no motive but the satanic energy of her muscles, which 
thrilled to defeat him with a sort of sadistic exultation. She 
got one knee up under him and hurled him off, and was over 
the tail-board in a flash, landing on her feet like a cat, and 
panting hard, by the sudden release of a violent emotion. 

Ted Farrell lay on the bags and groaned; not for defeat, 
but because of stultification by suddenly dammed-up forces. 
Cora came cautiously round the cart and reached up for her 
basket, backing off with it. Ted Farrell raised his head to 
watch her go; his eye was forlorn, but conflict had not dis- 
arranged his burnished coiffure. “By cripes, you are a nark, 
Cora,”’ he said with gloom. 

Cora whisked her hat down to cut off communion with 
him, and slid in among the trees. She lurked there till she 
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heard him say, ‘“‘Gedup,” in a voice thick with rage, and 
horse and cart click-clacked off along the road, and left it free 
for her to follow. 

By the contraction of her brows and the fixed stare of her 
dark eyes she seemed to be in a rage, too, but was not. Her 
mind was quite blank; it refused to supply her with any 
motive for her violent rejection of Ted Farrell, which her 
body apparently did not endorse, for it indulged rebellious 
wrigglings as she walked, as if striving to detach from itself a 
sensation of discomfort. 

She was still bemused by a conflict between states of mind 
and body when she came down into the hollow, where the 
old woman was swithering about, frantic for her gin. She 
ran straight at the basket and snatched at the bottle, letting 
out a squall of fury. 

‘““No more than a half bottle, and me out of me mind with 
the drouth already. Ye dare defy me, ye witch, with the 
orders I gave you for a full bottle and pay off the bit extra 
the week comin’. It’s barely enough to wet the taste of it, a 
dirty bit of a half bottle, and not another sup to come by till 
Saturday.” 

But she had the stopper unscrewed by that and clapped the 
bottle to her lips, plumping down on a bench by the door to 
get everything out of a blissful moment of relief, which must 
not be deflected by the outcries of her just anger. Cora backed 
into the shanty, sullenly rejecting discussion on her refusal to 
ask for credit at the pub for a full bottle of gin. She put down 
her basket on the table and began to undo the buttons of her 
dress. 

But she did not, as usual, unhook her other dress to 
smuggle it on in secret. There was a foot square of mirror 
tacked to the wall and she let the dress slide down her body, 
to stare at its naked reflection in the glass. 

Her eyes ceased to be sullen and were suddenly innocent 
and astonished, as if she had never seen that honey-coloured 
girl before, with the cup-shaped breasts anchored firmly to 
the smooth curve of her body, pointing their embossed nipples 
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resolutely left and right, and tinted with the faint rose and 
amber of virginity. Staring, she remained still, lost in a 
narcissus reverie of the eyes, to which her mind supplied 
nothing. 

From the door the old woman let out another screech of 
fury at her. 

“Put on your dress, ye shameless witch, standin’ there in 
your pelt I'll take a strap to, for havin’ the conceit out of you, 
for by your idling had lost me the sup of gin to keep the breath 
of life in me. Cover your scut, or I’ll welt the skin off it.”’ 

Cora was snatching on her frock, flushed with anger at a 
revealing that had nothing to do with her detection by her 
demented old grandmother. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CORA was still flushed resentfully when she came up from 
the hollow and circled the scrub about Bradly’s shanty, 
peering at it with precautions against being seen doing so. 
‘There were no signs of Bradly about, but Podson appeared 
at the kitchen-window to prop up ashining tin and go through 
some very peculiar motions before it, seeming to anathematize 
space about his head, till Cora discovered that he had a 
scissors in one hand and was snipping at his hair, with abortive 
snippings at the air, too, by the reverse action of its reflection 
in a mirror. 

Cora slid off, uninterested in the peculiar haunting of 
Bradly’s shanty by Podson’s ginger fluff of whiskers. She 
moved on up the sand-ridge till her eyes were level with the 
beach. 

Bradly was over on the tide rocks fishing. At least, he 
had a fishing line trailing in the water as a trance motive for 
attention that wandered from the sky filmed with faint grey 
clouds to the sea that reflected its modulations in grey and 
green and silver, broken by the white of a lifting wave. It 
came sweetly to his eyes, this tender harmonic in pearly half- 
tones, after weeks of hard sunshine keying up form and 
colour to sharp definition. 

Cora moved slowly across the beach to the tide rocks, 
ignored by Bradly’s broad back and deep abstraction on sea 
and sky. She inspected his tin of worms, peered round at his 
line, and gave an impatient wriggle for lack of means to 
draw attention to herself. Edmund was away up the beach, 
snapping at seaweed pods for the sport of making them go 
pop, so Cora was at last forced to announce her presence. 

‘You won’t catch anything with that bait.”’ 
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Bradly jerked round in astonishment to find her there, 
correcting his snooper’s scowl to a grunt of greeting. 

““What’s wrong with it?”’ 

‘“‘No good, those worms. You want to get beach-worms.”’ 

““Beach-worms? Never saw one.” 

“You won’t see them—they’re in the sand. Got to bring 
them up with a bit of bad meat.” 

Bradly drew in his line, to find the bait off as usual. Cora 
added dispassionately, ‘““You got the sinker too far from the 
hook. You won’t catch much here, either. Beach is the best 
place to fish from.” 

“Don’t know a dam’ thing about it,’’ admitted Bradly. 
“How d’you say you catch those beach-worms?”’ 

“With a bit of old meat.” 

“Haven’t got any meat.” 


“T’ll get you a bit... one of our fowls died in the scrub a 
bit back.” 
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She sped off, making the sand Aly under her flying feet. 
Edmund came sprinting too, anxious to be in this. When they 
reappeared presently over the sand-ridge he was assisting to 
carry a very dead fowl, to which Cora had attached a length 
of string, with the other end looped about her wrist. Bradly 
joined her on the beach, interested in a piece of sea-lore. 

Cora began drawing the fowl about in the wash of a 
receding wave, peering closely at the wet sand. Bradly could 
not see for what reason she squatted suddenly on her hams, 
dabbling the fowl at the sand. Then he saw that out of a 
minute air-bubbling in the sand a small white head emerged, 
flanged with tiny tentacles, like the legs of a centipede. Round 
it Cora crooked a cautious forefinger till it was enclosed 
between finger and thumb. With a precise movement she 
pressed the thumb tight on it, and her hand went down sud- 
denly into the sand, as if tugged there. Waiting a moment till 
the creature relaxed its purchase on the sand she swiftly 
hauled aloft two feet of liver-coloured worm, as thick as a 
finger, with a double fringe of minute red legs. 

“Good Lord!” said Bradly, astonished. A wave slapped in 
and wet him to the breech and he uttered another startled 
grunt. Cora, wet to her middle, coiled the worm into Bradly’s 
bait tin and went into the wash with her fowl. 

Bradly took off his boots and rolled up his pants and went 
in after her, to try his hand at beach-worm fishing. He failed 
to get one; the things vanished in the very flash of crooking 
a finger round them. It was revealed to him that a faculty of 
eye and hand was needed for that sort of thing, too. He had 
stared long at waves, but had never before observed that as 
they swept up the beach, white shellfish emerged along the 
edge of churned-up sand and vanished into it again. With a 
swift thrust into the sand Cora delved up a couple of these 
creatures with the comment, “Pippies; they’re good for 
bait too.” 

“‘Pippies, eh?” 

“Yes, put some in your pocket; there ain’t room in the tin.” 

Bradly collected Pippies; their trick vanishing was not too 
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swift for his unhandy clutches. It was a process of suction 
whereby the Pippy oozed a yellow froth to moisten the sand 
and drew itself down by working its flanges in a series of 
small jolts, till it turned bottom up with a derisive air and 
disappeared. 

‘“Tide’s coming in,”’ said Cora. “Best time to fish is from 
a quarter to full.” 

Squatting, with Bradly squatting beside her for instruction, 
she cut up a worm into squirming sections with his knife 
and smoothed one on to the hook. Then she adjusted his 
sinker about a foot from the hook. “Fish feed along the 
bottom,”’ she explained. “Bait ought to just clear it. You got 
to throw out beyond the farthest wave, too.”’ 

She offered the coiled line to Bradly, who motioned it back. 
‘Have a go yourself; I’m no good at It.” 

She swung the sinker and let it go with a precise Jerk of the 
wrist which sent it in a clean curve beyond the outer wave, 
where the downward plunge of water churned up the sand, 
liberating the small marine creatures that brought the fish 
in close to feed on them. They were busy there; within ten 
minutes Cora was bringing her line steadily in, resting with 
the backwash and hauling with the wave, and stranding a 
fine whiting on the sand. Bradly ran in to grab it, excited at 
the thought of food for nothing. Cora baited the hook and 
handed it to him with, “You have a try now.” 

Bradly’s casting was erratic and he had to haul in twice 
before he cleared the outer wave. When he did hook a fish 
he lost it by excited hauling against the backwash. Annoyed, 
he handed her the line. 

She caught three more fish, a whiting and two bream, 
while Bradly stood by, intent on the supple play of her body 
against the greens and opals of the wash, and finding another 
harmonic in her tawny silver hair and the silver grey of sea 
and sky. It set him in a tonal reverie till Cora said, ‘You 
want any more fish?”’ 

“Eh, what? Hang it, they’re your fish—you caught 
them.” 
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“T don’t want them.” 

“Take half, anyway.” 

Cora shook her head stubbornly, the stigmata of domestic 
rebellion. “I ain’t going to take fish home; next thing she’d 
have me carting it over to town. I got enough to carry as it 
is,” 

She strung the fish on her piece of twine and handed them 
to Bradly, who took them with grudgings of compunction 
mitigated by thoughts of a handsome dish of fried fish for 
dinner. With that, he stood rasping his beard, and frowning 
at her, and going back a few paces to frown and peer at her 
from this and that angle. Cora knew what that meant, and 
stood to be tonalised, relieving self-consciousness in her 
muscles by stretching and relaxing, and preening up her 
breasts in those cat-like turnings and twistings of her body 
that seemed to make an ostentatious exhibition of its graces 
because of her affectation of unawareness in being looked at. 
She made a charming pattern against the iridescence of the 
wash and Bradly muttered, “‘Damme, have to have a go at 
it.” 

He arrived at resolution by its abrupt statement. “Want to 
have a go at you against that sea stuff. Got an idea it ought to 
come well. Grey day subject.” 

He glanced with a weatherwise eye at the sky now falling 
into evening tones—placid and still. “Drought’s breaking, 
but this weather ought to hold for a bit. Trouble is, don’t 
want to paint you with this feller Podson hangin’ about the 
beach .. . puts me off. Got an idea we might try it out the 
other side of the bluff; bit of beach there, ain’t there?”’ 

Cora nodded. “It ain’t much of a beach . . . just a bit of a 
break in the cliff.”’ 

‘Ought to do; main thing is to get a background of wash. 
All right, you be up there on the cliff about three.” 

They moved up the beach and again Bradly paused for 
another beard rasping interval of indecision. Scowling for 
embarrassment at broaching a delicate subject, he growled, 
“You been sneakin’ Mender’s fowls, haven’t you?” 
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Cora frowned resentfully, but not for detection by Bradly 
of a minor criminality. “I don’t want to sneak fowls. I hate 
sneaking fowls. She makes me do it.” 

Bradly was confused for the moment by this concession to 
the compulsions of childhood coming from her resolute 
breasts and mature hips. He shook his head, bothered for 
terms in which to impose adult wisdom on her. 

“Don’t do it; don’t let the old bitch put it on you. Too 
dangerous. Mender’s dropped to it already; two pair missing. 
White Leghorns. ‘They'll be on the watch now, see. Don’t 
do it again.”’ 

Cora appeared to meditate deeply over this advice, turning 
her intent gaze from Bradly down to her toes, and smoothing 
a precise half-circle in the sand with one foot. Arriving by 
that at the special significance of opinion on this matter, she 
said, ‘It’s her gin. "Less I sell four table birds to Hodges a 
week I can’t make up enough for her gin. Not a full bottle. 
Last two weeks I only got half bottles; pretty terrible she’s 
been about it. There ain’t any living with her ’less she gets 
her gin.” 

“Damn her gin. You don’t want the police after you 
because of her gin. Damme, you can’t be out on her gin 
money; you made plenty posin’ for me, haven’t you?” 

Cora dispensed with admitting that by a rejective wriggle, 
saying hurriedly, “All right, I won’t sneak any more 
Mender’s fowls.” 

“‘Good,”’ said Bradly, relieved. 

Podson had come out of the shanty, dressed for an impor- 
tant social event. Arriving up the sand-ridge, he surprised 
Bradly in close conversation with the girl. Girl of the 
pictures. Podson recognized her corncob-coloured hair at a 
glance. He said, “Night, Mudgy,”’ and winked waggishly; 
the wink of one practised libertine to another, Bradly scowled 
at him, Cora indulged in a remarkable twist and wriggle, 
away from Podson and boldly back at him, seeming to defy 
opinion from him on her honey-coloured arms and legs. In 
Podson’s opinion, a frank invitation to appraise these charms. 
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“Pretty slick of old Mudgy getting hold of a warm bit of 
stuff like that,” approved Podson. 

He arrived at Miss Marley’s cottage with day fading out 
into a grey immensity of sea and sky, and only a ghost line 
of breakers rolling in along the mile-long beach. With the 
crash and smother of surf below the headland, and the isolation 
of night coming down on that lonely place, that snug cottage 
made a fine harbourage for one so socially minded as Podson, 
and he knocked briskly at the door, his mind alight with 
bright thoughts of food. He heard Jasper’s explosion of 
yapping indignantly quelled by Miss Marley, who arrived 
flushed and flustered to open the door, with a fork in one 
hand and an apron on over her party toilet. 

‘Hope I’m not too early,” said Podson. ‘‘Had to guess the 
time, not having a clock at old Mudgy’s. But don’t mind 
me; you go straight on as if I wasn’t here.” 

“Just another ten minutes or so... the potatoes, you 
know,” gushed Miss Marley, stranding Podson in the front 
room and dashing back to the kitchen. Podson could hear her 
going at top speed there, plate clinking, pot-lid rattling, with 
a gracious hissing and spluttering when the oven-door clanged 
open, wafting a savour of roast chicken down the passage 
which caused Podson to slaver and lick his lips, and quell 
the voracious protests of an empty belly, Jasper came to the 
door and complained querulously of his presence there, but 
endured it. He had much to put up with those days, with 
Podson openly infesting the property, and Miss Marley 
lavishing attention on him, and ignoring Jasper. Moreover, 
he had marked aberrations in Miss Marley’s conduct after 
Podson’s departures that he could not approve of. Certain 
agitations before the mirror, for instance, in which Miss 
Marley languished on herself expressions of tenderness, of 
invitation, of swooning surrender, relapsing from those into 
long interludes of vacuity, sucking her little finger, or coming 
out of trance to announce with tragic intensity, “From the 
sea he has come,”’ and on that clasping her head with both 
hands and tottering round in circles, with a stunned expression. 
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She came in now, breathless, to announce dinner, her 
apron discarded for a toilet confessing to elbow sleeves and a 
chaste expanse of bare neck to enhance her pearls. Much 
attention had been given to the elaborate coiling up of her 
hair, in which, with trepidation, Miss Marley had impaled 
an imitation red rose. 

But Podson was only an appendage to his belly just then, 
and was goggling beatitude at the table, set with the best of 
Miss Marley’s glass and silver on a spotless cloth, and under a 
pink lampshade, a bottle of Sauterne, oysters served, and 
soup in its tureen. He made a luscious sound of sucking, 
seating himself and rubbing his hands to sustain impatience 
while Miss Marley took her chair. For the moment speech 
failed him, so active were his gastric Juices. The belly god in 
him was passionately aroused. The pink glow of the lamp 
gave an apostolic and holy air to his meek whiskers and his 
brushed-back hair, a little sprouting at the ends, through 
misadventures of clipping. Peppering and lemon juicing at 
speed, he forked up an oyster, absorbed it, ejaculated, 
“Exquisite,” and instantly forked up another. 

That was the key of his chanting all through dinner. He 
concentrated attention entirely on the food, talking about it 
while guzzling it, on the hedonistic principle of enhancing 
felicity by announcing It. 

Whitebait followed the soup, roast chicken the whitebait, 
served with bacon, crisp roast potatoes and green peas. 
Podson ate three-quarters of it. The sweet was a caramel 
custard and the savoury paté on toast. 

Miss Marley pecked at her food, too agitated to eat after 
the strenuous anxiety of cooking, and now excited by Podson’s 
extravagant appreciation of her art as cook, at which she 
simpered a modest depreciation. 

“I’m terribly afraid that the chicken could have done with 
a tiny bit longer in the oven.” 

“Absolutely NO. Cooked to the minute. Best cooked 
chicken I ever ate.” 

“The potatoes are hardly crisp enough.”’ 
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“Crisped to PE Rfection.” 

“I was so worried about the peas. So hard to get young 
peas at this season.” 

“Peas are PERfection. Melt in the mouth.” 

In the front room at last Podson reclined his over-stuffed 
belly on the over-stuffed couch, and loosened the top button 
of his trousers, and oozed repletion, while Miss Marley made 
coffee. When that arrived, there was a box of fifty cigarettes 
on the tray too, and Podson made the gesture of one who 
accords reverence to a final benediction. “I might have known 
you’d do the perfect thing,” he said, and rose, and took Miss 
Marley’s hand and solemnly kissed it, so fluttering her at 
this regal act of courtesy that she could hardly hold the coffee- 
pot steady. Podson lit a cigarette and got his belly back on 
the couch, and there confessed that life had no more gifts to 
bestow. 

“Exquisite,” he said. “First decent smoke for a month. 
Best dinner I ever ate in my life. And mind you, I’ve eaten 
dinners ... best that money could buy. But never—abso- 
lutely—have I had such a perfect dinner. To think that I 
should have come to this God-forsaken hole of a Margoola 
Beach, and find the perfect dinner. This proves to me that 
there’s something in Fate after all. For here’s me, practically 
an outcast—forced to put up with old Mudgy’s lousy little 
shanty, rotten cooking, bum tobacco, absolutely desperate, 
and what do I find? The Perfect Dinner. Yes, this has 
proved to me that when everything’s absolutely bunged up, 
Fate is only waiting to do the decent thing.” 

Podson was very solemn about this confession of faith, and 
wagged his head gravely, awakened to a religious emotion. 
Miss Marley shook her head too, by a sympathetic affliction 
to Podson’s head wagging, though she wasn’t listening to him 
at the moment. Keyed up all day by the emotional tension of 
preparing dinner and cooking it, by preparing her toilet, by 
incessantly forecasting a brilliant event in the idiom of 
reverie, she now suffered a collapse, which left her body slack 
and her mind vacant. Indeed, for some moments, she had to 
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fight an impulse to doze. ‘That would never do. She straight- 
ened up, tightened her elbows, and compressed her lips. 
Forecasted in reverie this after-dinner interlude had been a 
sprightly affair, with Miss Marley gay, coquettish, but calm. 
She insisted on the necessity for calmness, because the 
practicalities of entertaining Podson, a gentleman visitor, 
were apt to wander off into complications with that other 
visitor, the hero of fantasy, who was constantly coming over 
the sea to make a hectic mystery of those interludes when 
Miss Marley sat with a blank eye and a finger fiddling at her 
lips, lost in fantasy. 

Fortunately, Podson had been indulging an interlude of 
meditation too, partly inspired by coffee and digestion and 
good tobacco, but with an eye on the social tradition in Miss 
Marley that begot these excellent things. Having no reticence 
on his own affairs, he saw no reason why he should not 
inquire a little into Miss Marley’s. 

“You know, you’re a bit of a mystery to me, Miss Marley. 
I mean, living out in a place like this on your own, I mean to 
say it isn’t as if you had to, is it?” 

“Oh dear no.” The gentle snob in Miss Marley was dis- 
turbed by this question. “I have my own house at Ashfield; 
my father’s house. And some other house property left me 
by my father. I prefer to rent them, but of course I could live 
in them if I wished.” 

‘Well, there you are,”’ said Podson, pleased at his discovery 
of financial stability in Miss Marley. “And you live in a 
God-forsaken hole like this.” 

“*Bub—but I prefer to live here.” 

“Hang it, no. Not a woman of your... I mean, look at 
that dinner you’ve just turned out... proves you’ve been 
used to doing things in good style.” 

The snob in Miss Marley was appeased by this implica- 
tion. She simpered a little. “Oh, of course, when my father 
was alive—he had a good position in the Treasury; we 
frequently gave dinners. T’o my father’s particular circle of 
friends, He was devoted to Bridge; and Bowls. When mother 
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housemaid under me, of course.”’ 

“Well, there you are. Used to doing things in first-rate 
style and you come and bury yourself in a hole like this. 
Can’t understand it.” 

Miss Marley tightened in her elbows, relaxed them, shifted 
in her seat, and fiddled with her pearls, embarrassed by 
Podson’s mesmeric eye fixed unwinkingly on her. Her eye— 
the eye of a flustered schoolgirl—confessed that she was 
hiding something. In a low voice, she said, “But truly, really, 
I prefer living here.” 

Podson wagged a denial of that. “‘Can’t tell me,”’ he said. 
“Not a woman of your intelligence. Different if you were 
born here; these country yobs get the habit of being veget- 
ables. Different if you were like old Mudgy, a balmy artist. 
You're like me... like doing things properly. I’m here, of 
course, but then...” 

He paused, frowned, and took another cigarette, swerving 
attention from Miss Marley’s privacies to his own. The 
ennobling effect of a good dinner required the indulgence of a 
little generous emotion. Only a good man could have such a 
perfectly functioning gastric process. It was revealed to him 
that a monstrous injustice had been depriving him of dinners 
like that. But injustice had obviously gone too far; it had 
relented; it now desired to pay tribute to Podson’s worth. 
So did Podson. 

“By ginger, there’s a lot in this Fate idea. As I told old 
Mudgy, it was an inspiration that put me on the wrong road 
that night. Inspiration that brought me to his shanty. Well, 
within limits. I mean, I never thought Mudgy did himself 
in such a lousy way, I tell you, I got so absolutely desperate 
at times that I was on the point of clearing out. Taking a 
chance. Nothing to do but hang about that beach, sun- 
baking, waiting for Mudgy to come along and get a meal. 
Nearly drove me mad. I would have cleared out, only... 
well, the fact is, I was in a pretty awkward position. Am still, 
if it comes to that. A rotten thing happened to me— absolutely 
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unjustly, mind you, and I had to lie low for a bit. All the 
same, I would have bunked out before if I hadn’t met you, 
Just at the absolute point of desperation I meet you.”’ 

Podson became a little restless there, shifting on the couch. 
He desired heart to heart communion with Miss Marley on 
the afflictions visited on him by injustice, but discretion 
urged that the credentials of a mutual intimacy should be 
established first. On that score he now looked Miss Marley 
over with speculative precaution. Come to think of it, she 
didn’t look so bad, with all that coiled-up dark hair and that 
flushed furtive look about the eyes. Very good eyes, approved 
Podson. Nose pretty good too, small and tilted. Mouth a bit 
off—he had to admit that. Too long, too thin, too tight over 
the teeth. Too much chin, too. The eye that travelled down 
Miss Marley’s long figure may have faltered a little at 
reconstructing what was really under her frilled blouse and 
black satin skirt. Possibly a normal canon of human propor- 
tions adjusted Podson’s short legs to Miss Marley’s inordin- 
ately long ones and found the combination not so bad, after 
all. 

Miss Marley had gone slack again, and had to fight that 
tendency to doze. Podson’s cross-examination over her 
motives for living at Margoola Beach had disturbed her 
greatly, putting a stress on the defences of a flustered school- 
girl plus the alarms of a mature spinster. Now that his 
globular eye was busy with his own affairs she was able to 
throw up another sort of defensive screen to hide behind, 
which was her tendency to lose grip on present reality in a 
species of waking trance. The trouble about trance-monger- 
ing in Podson’s company was that Podson got strangely 
muddled up with the hero subject of fantasy, and put Miss 
Marley to some ill-ease trying to disentangle him from the 
irresponsible gambades that her mind insisted on indulging in. 
At that, she discovered Podson looking her over with a certain 
air of appraisement, and that brought the nervous spinster to 
life in a hurry. 

“Yes, I was just looking at you,’ confessed Podson, “‘and 
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I see now that where Fate comes in is not my finding old 
Mudgy on this beach, but finding YOU here. For if I 
hadn’t met you here ig 

He broke off there to sit up and take Miss Marley’s hand 
and lower his voice. “I want to ask you a favour. I want to 
ask you to call me Alfred.” 

“Al-Al-Al-Alfred,” stuttered Miss Marley, at the mercy 
of Podson’s opaque cye. 

“Alfred. Too much ceremony about surnames. Between 
friends like us, surnames are all wrong. As a friend... 
purely as a friend, I ask you . . . what’s your front name?”’ 

Miss Marley made a couple of snatches at articulation 
before saying in a weak voice, “Isabel.’” Podson was holding 
her hand and gazing intensely into her eyes, and flustering 
her clutch at reality by imposing on it a set scene from the 
ardours of fantasy, and for the moment her confusion couldn’t 
tell one from the other. But Podson said with sentiment, 
‘Isabel. Always my favourite name,”’ and squeezed her hand 
and got himself back on the couch, intimacy established and 
jts compact ratified. 

“Yes, Isabel, it may have been inspiration my thinking of 
dropping in on old Mudgy, but it was Fate that you happened 
to be here too. It’s always been my experience that when 
things are absolutely bunged up, something unexpected turns 
up to put them right. Here’s the proof of it. You turn up. 
For I’ve got to own, Isabel, that as a friend Mudgy’s turned 
out an absolute dud. After all I’d done for him too. Why, 
that man practically told me I couldn’t put up at his rotten 
old shanty, till I pointed out to him that I absolutely had to 
stay there. I’d have walked straight out on him if it hadn’t 
been practically necessary to put up with him. That’s where 
Mudgy had me; I simply had to stick him and his old shanty. 
Owing to that rotten position I happened to be in. Well, I 
mean, having tostump up fifty quid to the bank and then being 
kicked out of Jillabong before I had time to do it. And that 
by a man I never had a moment’s suspicion of. Never for 
one moment did I suspect that man of intending to put a dirty 
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low-down trick like that on me. I’d tell you about that only it 
happens to be a purely private affair all round. I’d have to 
implicate a certain lady and that’s a thing I wouldn’t do. A 
woman’s reputation is sacred. But the point is that this 
treacherous hound I mentioned has practically put me in the 
position of being responsible to the bank for fifty quid. Of 
course, I’ll pay that rotten fifty back the minute I have it. 
But the point is I’ve got to be in a sound position to negotiate 
with the bank first. That’s the reason I came down here to old 
Mudgy’s shanty. Naturally, I thought old Mudgy would do 
the fair thing, if it was only a tenner to put on a couple of 
absolute certs I had for the races. If I’d had a fiver on Night- 
cap at twelve to one I’d have cleared the whole thing up at 
one snap. And the dirty dog only offered me my railway fare 
to Sydney.” 

Miss Marley was trying desperately to concentrate atten- 
tion on Podson as a gentleman visitor, but her mind kept 
sliding off into a jumble of bright but disturbing imageries, 
wherein the present moment was transfigured by the graces 
of fantasy, whose hero had got into the room along with 
Podson, and was whispering the stage directions for an 
episode of love triumphant into her ear. 

They set up in Miss Marley a devastating conflict between 
the alarms of a shy spinster and the raptures of a heroine of 
fantasy, and completely confused her ability to focus attention 
on the reality of the present moment. The present moment 
had certainly inflicted on fantasy the presentment of Podson 
in a posture of devotion, squeezing her hand, and even the 
frustrations of an alarmed spinster could not defeat the up- 
rush of bright exciting imageries inspired by that action. It 
enforced on her mind the neophyte’s confliction of urgency; 
the devastating assurance that every moment was snatching 
from her rewards of an inspired emotion. She was trembling 
violently; her fingers incessantly clasping and unclasping, 
plucking at her pearls, hitching at her frock, while her eyes, 
fixed on Podson, were no longer furtive, but satanically bright. 

If Podson had not been so engrossed in the careful pre- 
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sentation of his own affairs he might have marked these 
symptoms of an aberration in Miss Marley. As he talked he 
was also thinking, “She ought to come at a tenner; hang it, 
I could ask a bit more. I’ll need a clear tenner to place a few 
bets for a start. Say I ask twenty . . . she’s well in. Come to 
that, don’t suppose she’d miss fifty. Have to sound her a bit 
more.”’ 

“Naturally, I put old Mudgy out of it. But when I saw 
you—’’ Podson sat up again, for the better exercise of a 
heart to heart intonation. ““When I saw you, Isabel, I said, 
“There’s a woman who’ll understand; there’s a woman I’d 
trust anything to. There’s a woman—a sympathetic woman, 
a cultured woman,’’’ Podson took her hand there, “ ‘a 
charming woman, that at a pinch, a man could’—Eh! 
what 7 

That truncation was jerked out of Podson by the discovery 
of something a trifle out of normal with Miss Marley. She 
was shivering all over and making fruitless efforts to fill her 
lungs with breath. Ata crisis of breathlessness she floundered 
suddenly over on Podson, grasping him tightly round the 
neck and making those strangulated sounds between sobbing 
and laughing which explode a nervous crisis. Jasper darted out 
from under the couch in a frenzy of yapping, convinced that 
the scoundrel Podson was offering violence to his mistress. 
Podson clutched Miss Marley, partly extinguished by her 
embrace, and quite confounded by such a response to an 
appeal strictly platonic and reverential. Hysteria was an 
exhibit outside his experience of feminine tactics; he thought 
she was having a fit or something. Distracted by her clutchings 
and gaspings and Jasper’s yapping, he got his face free and 
exclaimed breathlessly, “Here, hold on, what’s up? Take a 
pull at your—lay down, Tiger; here, I say—damn it.”’ 

His pattings and cajolings, definitely in a tone of protest, 
restored a glimmer of coherency to Miss Marley’s possession 
by the glamours of fantasy. She made several gulps and con- 
trolled her breath. She released her grip on Podson and 
stared at him without recognition. Podson went on patting 
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her reassuringly, relieved from administering first aid to an 
attack of the vapours. He kept repeating, ““You’re all right 
now, must have overdone it cooking, you know. That’s 
right—just sit there and get your breath. Lay down, Tiger.” 

He kicked at Jasper, who was offering at his trousers, and 
causing Miss Marley to slide from her perch on his knees. 
She grabbed him, recovered her balance, and with it an 
expression of horror. Struggling upright, she made several 
distracted gestures, as if at words to explain away an intoler- 
able assumption. They failed her and with a last frantic 
gesture of renunciation she dashed out of the room and down 
the passage and banged her bedroom door on the shames of an 
awakening from fantasy. 

Podson sat bemused, unable to catch up with an emotional 
phenomenon burst on the nice practise of his art. He frowned. 
This interruption had come just as he was about to apply the 
test of worth to an established intimacy. Jasper had scooted 
out of the room with Miss Marley and the house was still. 
He lit a cigarette and waited, assuming that Miss Marley 
would return when she had composed her feelings. She did 
not return, and Podson got up to fidget about the room and 
listen at the passage, and return to fidgeting. 

He endured the discomfort of an emotional tension 
sustained by silence, and waiting, and a dawning suspicion 
that the rationalities had become slightly displaced in this 
small lonely house, given over to an isolation of sea and sky 
and the ceaseless smothering crash of surf below the headland. 
Annoyed at this neglect of a guest, and a little disturbed too, 
he went cautiously down the passage and listened at Miss 
Marley’s bedroom door. He could hear her moving about in a 
jerky irresponsible way, but at his knock, all sounds instantly 
ceased. 

“T say, Isabel,” called Podson, with his ear at the panel. 
He knocked again, saying urgently, ““Come out a minute... 
I want to speak to you.” 

In a pause of smothered intensity he heard her say, “‘Go 
away.” 
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“Hang It, Isabel, come out a minute first.”’ 

He had to keep repeating that request for some time 
before she said in a desperate tone, “Go away, please; please 
go away.” 

That was all he could get out of her. He tried the handle 
but the door was locked. Obtuse as he was to the sports of 
emotional conflict in others, it was conveyed to Podson that 
she was hiding in there because she was ashamed to face him 
after her peculiar attack of hysterics. Solemnly scowling he 
returned to the front room and found his hat. The cigarettes 
caught his eye and he put a handful in his pocket. Still bemused 
by a remarkable experience, he let himself out by the front 
door, closing it precisely behind him. 


CHAPTER XIX 


BRADLY was asleep when the splutter and flash of Podson’s 
match woke him. He scowled, annoyed at broken slumbers 
for no better return than Podson’s whiskered moonface by 
candle-light. Podson was still solemnly goggling over a revela~ 
tion of undoubted interest, and now desired to talk about it. 
“By ginger, I had a funny experience to-night,” he said, 
arresting Bradly from turning over again. Bradly grunted, 
rejecting interest in revelations from Podson, who emptied 
his pocket of cigarettes and lit one. 

““Miss Marley, you know. I bet I’ve got the strength of 
why she hangs out in that cottage there. She’s liable to go a 
bit dippy over men sometimes.” 

““What you mean, dippy?”’ 

“What I mean, do her block in suddenly and flop all over a 
man. Not that I dropped to it at the time, mind you; thought 
she was having a sort of fit. Nerves, you know . . . overdone 
it cooking. By ginger, though, she gave me a rattling good 
dinner. Oysters, soup, whitebait, chicken, swect savoury. 
Wine, too; very passable Sauterne. Cigarettes and coffee to 
finish off with. Obvious she’s been used to doing things in 
pretty good style. Found out she’s pretty well in, too; house 
property. Well, naturally, I put it to her, what did she want 
to live in a lousy hole like this when she didn’t have to. Said 
she preferred it. Well, I thought she must be dippy on that 
account, till she did that flop-out act on me.”’ 

““How d’you mean flop-out?”’ 

“Well, I mean, she suddenly lobbed over on me, giggling 
and gasping and hanging on to me. Bally dog started barking 
his head off at me too; got me rattled for the minute. As I 
say, thought she’d come all nervous; never thought for a 
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minute she was giving me the office for a bit of canood- 
ling.” 

EY ou must have done something... set the woman off 
like that.”’ 

“Not a damn thing; that’s the whole point of it. Did it 
entirely off her own bat. Right in the middle of a quiet after- 
dinner chat. If I’d given her any sort of a lead I’d have known 
how to handle her. As it was, I completely missed my cue. 
Didn’t drop to her caper till she bolted out of the room and 
locked herself in the bedroom. Then I spotted it; too ashamed 
to come out and face me after making a bloomer like that. 
Ill bet she’s done it before, too. That’s why she’s hiding out 
in this dead end of a place; can’t trust herself not to go 
suddenly dippy over a man like that.”’ 

Bradly frowned, grunted, found himself slightly affronted 
by Podson’s revelations of an unseemly antic in the frustra- 
tions of middle-aged passion. “Better leave that poor dam’ 
woman alone in future,” he growled, and turned over to 
sleep again. 

Podson said nothing to that, but he undressed to examine 
his shirt and collar, and assure himself that they were still 
in presentable condition. He hung his coat over a chair-back 
and folded the crease in his pants for pressure under his 
mattress. 

At breakfast he confessed that the case of Miss Marley 
was receiving some careful attention, “I’ll give her a couple 
of days to calm down before dropping over there. Same time, 
got to keep in touch with her; got to thank her for the dinner. 
Little note, with flowers. Hang it, Mudgy, you might get 
me those flowers from Mender’s.”’ 

“Go over and get them yourself, damme. I’ve got some 
work to do.” 

“Well, I might, after all. It won’t matter them knowing 
I’m here. All right, I’ll get those flowers and leave them on 
the doorstep with a little note.”’ 

Bradly dismissed Podson and his astute machinations; he 
was enduring another cold fit over his finances, and went 
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about fingering the nine and sixpence in his pocket, and 
mumbling rage at himself for squandering it on a model when 
it would at least pay a week’s rent of a room in Sydney. Like 
any man who follows a desire against the promptings of 
caution, he felt that a treachery was being practised on himself 
by himself against his own consent. “Serve me dam’ well 
right if I get it in the neck,”’ he muttered, stretching a canvas 
and putting his paint tubes in order. 

Cora was waiting for him when he scrambled down the 
rough declivity on the other side of the bluff, where there 
was a miniature beach, walled by a section of sandstone cliff, 
very private and suitable to intense tonal concentration. 
Bradly posed Cora against the incessantly moving patterns of 
the wash and set to work with nervous haste, alarmed at the 
difficult problem of water in movement. 

His mood and the day were against him. It remained 
grey, but with sunlight coming and going behind the cloud 
screen, and that kept his values out of key. He got the figure 
too much in silhouette, and could not find a method that 
would merge it in unity with the restless play of broken 
water. But he kept at it in a fury, enraged at paying away his 
last few shillings for no result. 

Old Mother Spadget came out of the scrub below Bradly’s 
shanty and worked her way laboriously up to the sand-ridge, 
wobbling and panting and making a double job of it by the 
way her crooked back pushed her off the centre of gravity, 
sliding her back with every step up. The summit gained, she 
stood whistling for breath and craning her neck from side to 
side, as if she sighted in a posture of listening, like a fowl. 

No one there and the only sound a languid rustle of foam 
along the beach. The sea was asleep, reaching the shore with 
a slow undulation too lazy to turn a wave. Nothing else 
moved in space but the seagulls sailing on even wings between 
the headlands, waiting for the incoming tide to bring the fish. 

With an impatient swivel on her broomstick legs the old 
woman went jolting down the slope into the scrub, peering 
under every clump of brush for eggs. Turning over stones 
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and trash too, but not for eggs. In the space about the hut 
her search went on, lifting old tins and boxes and timber to 
disturb the flat grey woodbugs under them, but finding nothing 
else there. Every inch of ground round the old boat was 
scrambled at by her claws, questing a feverish illusion that 
once again she might find a hidden store of coins there. 

No coins. She crawled out from under the boat, dizzy 
from bending. Mechanically she tugged at a muddle of bush 
trellis work, but the weeds had overgrown it, knitting it to 
the ground. The effort forgot itself, or exhausted her, and 
she collapsed on the ground too, where she sat for a long time 
inert, her jaw fallen and her eyes gaping with animal vacancy. 

Rest restored her to the restless attack of a craving and she 
clawed at the trellis to lug herself upright, but her crazy old 
joints refused to work and a furious utterance was jerked out 
of her. 

“May you be sufferin’ the drouth of hell this minute, Joe 
Spadget.”’ 

The trellis brought that anathema to life, by its association 
with old Joe Spadget’s demented fits of sobriety, when he 
saved every penny from her clutches and relieved his need 
for booze by a debauch of hammering nails into wood, Anger 
put vitality back into her joints and she struggled up, stagger- 
ing to find her balance again. It jolted her off once more, 
searching, searching, to keep hope in her craving. ... 

Bradly had given it up by that, too depressed by an obvious 
failure for the mutterings of rage. ““No dam’ good,”’ he said 
to Cora. “Can’t get it to come right, somehow. Water’s too 
sloshy and that figger knocks a hole in it.”’ 

Cora stared blankly at the canvas, unable to account for 
these strictures on a work that looked like any other work to 
her. By some arbitrary principle not to be defined, one work 
was a success and another a failure. She was troubled only for 
her failure to contribute those virtues to it which Bradly 
returned to her in complacent monologues over a success. 

They came out together on the grassed slope of the head- 
land, with Cora walking her usual pace behind Bradly, 
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following his broad back with unconscious docility. On the 
verge of the scrub he paused and delved for coins, but Cora 
backed away from them. 

“You needn’t pay me... It never come right.” 

“Rot... that ain’t your fault. Here, take it.” 

He had to force himself to give it and Cora to take it. 
Taking it, she slid suddenly back from him, her eyes on the 
scrub. Following her glance, Bradly saw the old woman 
peeking and peering out of the scrub below them, to whisk 
suddenly round and jolt off into the hollow. When he turned 
again, Cora had backed into the scrub and vanished. 

The old woman scrambled with demented agility to cut 
Cora off before she escaped past the humpy, but Cora had 
whisked past it into the denser bush beyond before the old 
woman was half way down the slope. She was screeching in 
fury, “Come here, ye witch, come back this very minute; 
ye dare defy me; come back I’m tellin’ you.” 

Cora did not come back. When the old woman reached 
the humpy crowing and whistling for breath, Cora was 
dawdling out of the scrub, and came now only to see what 
all this fuss was about. ‘The old woman was too breathless for 
speech till she had clawed and crowed and whistled at Cora 
and got it out with a rush, 

‘‘What’s doin’ with the feller I see you with up yonder?” 

Cora met that demand with her level frown and com- 
pressed pout, the symptoms of reticence by alarm. “What 
fellow?” she asked stupidly. 

“The black-whiskered feller I see you with this minute. 
Money he give you. Where is it?”’ 

“He did not.” 

“Have I eyes in me head or have I not? Money he gave 
you; where Is it?” 

“T tell you he didn’t... I tell you he only spoke to mea 
minute.” 

Exasperated, the old woman snatched at one hand and then 
the other, to find them both empty. “Ye’ve hid it on me,” 
she screeched. “Money he gave you and what for? It’s not 
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for nothing you’ve been out of the house this three weeks 
idling and sidling and never bringin’ in your proper weight of 
oysters. Lyin’ you are; I see it in your eye. A liar your mother 
was before you, drivin’ me out of my wits to keep her decent. 
Ill have no more of it. T’ll have no more Dinny Ryans 
handlin’ flesh and blood of my gettin’. Ye’d see me dyin’ 
for a sup of drink to give me peace, and you philanderin’ and 
danderin’ with yon scut of a fellow, and worse doin’s behind 
that, if the truth is told.” 

Cora kept backing away, her eyes darkly intent and her 
mouth clamped tight, holding back all admissions and ready 
with only one denial. To the old woman’s persistent squall, 
““He give you money, ye’ve hid it; where is it? Ill have it,” 
she shouted angrily, “I tell you he never give me money.” 

Bradly stood listening to the old woman’s squalling, 
resenting its note of febrile violence; its bedlamite insolence 
of old age. He fumed a little indignation on Cora’s account 
for having to put up with that old harridan, but the picture 
in his hand deflected any fuming he had to spare just then. 
Back at the shanty he propped it up for destructive analysis. 
trying to get at a reconstruction that might restore it to unity. 

Podson came dawdling in presently to find him there, and 
at once burst a grievance on him. “By ginger, Mudgy, you 
ought to have warned me that Mrs. Mender was a champion 
nosey parker. Minute I asked for those flowers she said, ‘So 

ou’re the gentleman Miss Marley’s so sweet on,’ and poked 
it at me about that special dinner party. Damn it, she had 
every item of it off pat, down to the wine and cigarettes. Beats 
me how she found all that. And of course, when I asked for 
those flowers ... Mistake my going across there. If it gets 
out your last town was Jillabong, next thing they’ll be putting 
two and two together that you’ve got a bloke from Jillabong 
staying with you. I mean, supposing that bank business has 
got into the papers. Or the local cops have been notified to 
keep an eye out for a bloke from Jillabong. By ginger, it’s 
about time I got out of this.”’ 

He gloomed for a space of meditation, to come out of it 
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with a note of revived optimism. “‘Anyway, I left those flowers 
for her. With a note—worded that note carefully—respectful 
admiration. Ought to put me right for the next visit. I mean, 
now I know where I stand with her.”’ 

Bradly paid no attention to Podson; he was thinking, “‘It’s 
that dam’ dress knocks it out of tone; breaks up the figger too 
much. Figger wants unity; damme, wants the nude.” 

He began some beard and hair ruffling over that, a little 
embarrassed at the notion of asking Cora to pose in the nude. 
All the same, she hadn’t minded hitching up her frock for that 
lagoon subject. With revived interest, he went on pondering 
over his canvas, recasting it by a simpler unity of values. 

The morning broke under a flat grey sky, calm and still, 
and put him in heart for another attack on his subject. He 
stretched a canvas and sketched in the composition to save 
time, and marking that the tide would now be out in the 
lagoon, went down along its banks in search of Cora, She 
was at work among the mangroves with her bucket and came 
readily wading at his hail. 

*‘Want to have another go at that broken water stuff,”’ said 
Bradly. “Got an idea what put it wrong yesterday. That dress. 
Knocks a hole in the picture, see. No good for a grey day 
subject .. . don’t pick up sky values. Wants the nude. Point 
Is, you got any objection posin’ in the nude?”’ 

Cora put back her hair to stare at him, not quite sure what 
he wanted of her. Conceiving her silence as reluctance, 
Bradly said abruptly, ““Don’t do it unless you want to, mind. 
Same time, no use tryin’ out a grey day subject like that with 
a dress on.” 

“Mean you want me to take it off?” 

VY es,” 

She gave a brief wriggle but arrested it to become serious 
and intent again. 

“T don’t mind,” 

“All right . . . be down there again about half past two.” 

Cora found it not so easy, taking her frock off in Bradly’s 
presence by an intellectual concept of doing so. Not shyness, 
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but something very like its opposite, kept her wriggling with 
her frock half off and her hair tossed over her face, frowning 
at Bradly from under it while he busily mixed his palette, not 
looking at her. Once she had made nothing of hitching her 
frock up in front of him: a gesture infantile and submissive. 
Now she had to control a mature reluctance against revealing 
her naked body to him. 

“All right, get down about where you were yesterday,” 
said Bradly. ‘“‘Want you walking in, sec, like you were going 
to bathe. Eh, what?” 

He thought by Cora’s intent frown at him that she was 
going to state an objection to unrobing. Instead, she used a 
rejective wriggle to slither out of her frock, and there stood 
squirming, putting a shield of arms before her breasts and 
belly. 

Bradly was instantly charmed by the sweet revealing of her 
honey-tinted nudity: the smooth plumpness of a youthful 
body just arrived at a mature feminine canon. Out of her 
frock she was a woman; childhood discarded for ever with the 
skimpy rag that hid her body from male eyes. He stood back a 
pace, screwing up his eyes and revisualizing her in paint. 

Cora’s body relaxed of its own accord; those familiar 
grimaces of a tonal reconstruction restored convention to her 
nakedness. Satisfied that he had the key that would make her 
warm flesh a unity with sea and sky, Bradly said abruptly, 
“SAll right, take that pose.” 

She moved into the water, was rearranged to fit Bradly’s 
composition, and he set to work, blanking out all mental 
processes save those which kept a contact between hand and 
eye; a state of hypnotic abstraction from reality while record- 
ing its image in paint. The dome of the sky veiled in thin 
‘vapour maintained an even filtered light, smoothing cool 
modellings on Cora’s body and making translucent its sun- 
painted warmth. He was filled with beatitude for a lovely 
subject and his anxiety to get his concept of it down on canvas 
dntact. 

Between rests Bradly went on painting, obsessed with his 
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subject, and astonished by the simplicity and clarity with which 
it arrived to his brush. ‘There was only the flat unity of sea 
and sky, touched with a pearly sheen of light, and against that 
Cora’s body, with the lazy wash of broken water about her 
calves. 

For Cora, those interludes established her right to the free- 
dom of a naked body for ever. She was mysteriously happy, as 
if her skimpy frock had been a weight on the spiritual release 
of her nudity. Lightheartedness released itself by sporting with 
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Edmund, rolling over on him and squeezing him hard and 
tossing him about with her legs, to which Edmund retorted in 
prize-fighting style, fighting her off and growling her on. A 
crude male, he made nothing of being ravished by naked girls. 

Intervals of posing, too, were soothed by grunts and 
mumbles of satisfaction from Bradly; work was coming well 
with him, and that preened her erect pose, with the cupped 
breasts turned up at sea and sky. Bradly denied himself a 
smoke till the canvas was covered and its unity of colour com- 
plete. He worked for two hours without a break, a remarkable 
feat of concentration for him, and the evidence that work was 
coming too well for the dangerous relaxation of complacence. 
But now, with the thing complete under his eye, he put down 
his brushes and blew out his breath to announce with con- 
viction. “By George—best thing I ever painted.” 

Cora came sidling up in a hurry to inspect this superlative, 
Staring at it with an intentness that Bradly assumed to be his 
own enlightened approval. “Good, ain’t it? Slicked that figger 
in a treat. By George, working from the model’s pulled my 
drawing no end. By George, Cora, if it hadn’t been for you 


He used her name for the first time, emotionally disturbed, 
given over to a rare moment of exultation, which clarified for 
him the integrity, the reality, the passion, by which life 
becomes transfigured in art. 

By which art also transfigures life. His gaze turned to Cora, 
standing trimly by him in her skin, a finished work too, per- 
fected as a unity by release from the disgrace of clothes. Ina 
muddle of emotion which thought it was expressing gratitude, 
he patted her satin-smooth shoulders—patting, patting them. 

“Come off the wench, ye scut—ye have her in her pelt 
before me very eyes.”’ 

That screech high up on the cliff sent Bradly staggering, 
out of his wits with shock. Cora’s shoulders went up in a 
violent rejective shiver. Over the cliff’s edge the old woman 
was peeking down at them, like an evil old bird perched up 
there. 
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“Will ye lie to me now, ye witch, that has the thing 
proved,”’ she screamed. 

“Hell!” muttered Bradly. 

The old woman jerked back suddenly, with an effect of 
satanic resolution. Stranded in consternation, Bradly turned to 
Cora for opinion on this seeming catastrophe. 

“She seen us,”’ said Cora solemnly. 

In a funking rage, Bradly snapped his traps together and 
picked up his canvas. Cora slid into her frock. In that sort 
they scrambled up the cliff path, Bradly before and Cora 
behind, to meet the old woman scuttling down the slope in a 
frenzy of haste to be at them. With her clutching claws and 
yammering chaps she was an unholy portent to Bradly’s un- 
nerved eye. 

“T’ll have ye up for it... prostitutin’. The girl is under 
age,’’ she screamed. 

“Here, what d’you mean?” 

“Ye’ve had her under age... I'll have ye up for it.” 

“‘Damnation! No such thing.” 

Aghast at a monstrous charge, Bradly backed away, the old 
woman after him with her insensate clutchings. “Have I eyes 
in me head that seen you at her with not a stitch on her,”’ she 
squalled. “Ill have the law on you for usin’ her under age.” 

“‘W oman, have sense,”’ roared Bradly. “Girl posed for me, 
see. Paid her for posin’, see. Never touched her, Posin’, 
damme. Four bob a time, Take it.” 

He grabbed up two florins from his pocket and cast them 
down before the old woman, who snatched them up, now 
fired with an unholy exultation for easy money. “Ye paid her 
for your dirty needs. The proof is in me eye. And money she’s 
had out of you for it long since; hid and stolen on me. I’ll have 
the police on you this very day.” 

A conviction of Bedlam broken loose scattered Bradly’s 
wits. Edmund circled the uproar with hackles up, craving a 
signal from Bradly to nip this old squaller by her broomstick 
legs. Cora kept edging off, her frown dark with impotent 
rebellion. 
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Bradly turned and ran, his nerves in tatters. Behind him the 
old woman whistled screeches in a diabolic effort to keep up 
with him. “Run, ye big coward; ye’ll not run out of it the way 
I have you now. Money, money, ye give her money. I'll have 
me rights of it. Ill have it out of you; I’ll have the police on 

ou.” 

Bradly reached his gate and bolted through it into the 
house, hurling down his traps, but not his picture. He had that 
much rectitude of mind left him. But with it propped against 
the wall he gripped his skull in the convention of one dis- 
tracted and staggered round and round the room. Distracted 
he was; all submerged terrors concreted in the monstrous 
image of a policeman. The old woman kept it up at the gate, 
screeching at him to come out and be ruined for life. 

Bradly’s nerves went bung; he couldn’t stand another 
second of it. In a criminal burst of funk he snatched his 
mustard tin out from behind the dresser and fished up his last 
pound note from it. With his beard bristling and his eye mur- 
derous with terror he strode out to the gate. 

“Shut your gob, you old bitch,”’ he roared. “Listen to me. 
Never touched the girl; paid her for posin’, nothing more. 
See that? A quid. Give you that for girl’s services, Take it— 
shut your mug—get out of this.”’ 

The old woman snatched the note, mouthing unappeasable 
resentment. “Never think ye’ll get out of it for all I take your 
dirty money,” she whistled, her breath gone in the clutch of 
gratified rapacity. It stopped her filthy squalling and she stood 
sucking in her chaps and craning this way and that for Cora. 
But Cora had vanished and that set the old creature in motion; 
hot-foot for the blessed reward of gin on a righteous exercise 
of blackmail. 

Bradly stood at his gate, gaping helplessly at sea and sky, 
and confounded to know why this bludgeoning had descended 
on him out of nowhere. Perhaps some dim perception of the 
satanic law of compensations arrived to him at last, for he 
mumbled in horror, “So help me God, Edmund, a stinkin’ 
thing like that on top of the best bit of work we’ve ever done.” 


CHAPTER XX 


PODSON returned for dinner with the weighty air of a man 
of affairs who has adjusted a difficult situation with some 
aplomb. Arrived at the kitchen, where Bradly was about his 
cooking, he said, “Got Miss Marley going again, Mudgy. 
Not so easy, though; when I called this afternoon she 
wouldn’t let me in at first. Pretended to be out, But I just kept 
knocking till she had to admit she was in. I mean, she came 
to the front room window and said she’d been asleep—said she 
wasn’t too well; apologised for not asking me in. All flustered 
up, you know; peeping round the curtain and dodging me 
when I looked at her. You’ll own that was a pretty difficult 
handicap for a man, having to put himself right with a woman 
like that.” 

Bradly had laid out rice, potatoes, tomatoes and cheese, and 
was juggling distractedly among these matters. ‘he assump- 
tion was that he was about to make a tasty dish of chipped 
potatoes and tomatoes stuffed with rice and cheese, but his 
inability to concentrate attention under Podson’s gabble and 
the frenzy of his own thoughts allowed him to empty the 
grated cheese into the boiling rice and throw the tomatoes into 
the garbage bucket along with the potato peelings. On top 
of that he upset the frying-pan with an almighty fluff-up of 
blazing fat, and exploded into curses. By these exhibits of 
passion Podson was apprised of something a little out of 
normal, and asked, ‘“‘What’s up, Mudgy?”’ 

“Upset the bloody pan, damme,”’ roared Bradly. 

“‘Well, you needn’t shout ata bloke. I was telling you about 
Miss Marley. I saw that the safe card to play was that I hadn’t 
dropped to her caper of going suddenly dippy over a man, so I 
worked on the nervous breakdown racket. Told her she was 
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too high strung—all refined women are. Said I’d never for- 
give myself letting her knock herself out over cooking that 
dinner for me. Well, she came at that; delicate refined 
woman; nervous breakdown. Started to simper—said she 
often had sort of fainting spells and didn’t know what she was 
doing. By the time I got her to ask me in for a cup of tea she 
was pretty well all right again, except sitting up very tight and 
having attacks of the flusters, and forgetting I was there, and 
coming back with a rush to simpering, and looking at me side- 
ways, not sure whether I wasn’t kidding her about it being 
nerves. But of course I kept up the respectful racket—safe 
card to play.” 

‘Hell and damnation!” 

‘““What’s up now?” 

“Where are those Goddam’ tomatoes?”’ 

‘You chucked them in the bucket.” 

‘Hell and damnation!” 

In short, Bradly had let the submerged fear of life crystal- 
lize in two prime images of funk: starvation and a policeman. 
He was possessed by the fantastic suspicion that by constantly 
evoking them as threats he had brought them to reality as 
facts. Again and again he was confounded by the fanaticism 
which had brought him to this pass; lured into it by that 
enemy hidden within himself—the evil spirit of all desires and 
aspirations. 

All directions in life were blocked to him. He could not 
think, he could not sleep, his heart thudded to a deadening 
monody of fear. Fear that is itself the penalty of all things 
feared. In the night, groans burst from him. He got up to fill 
his pipe and lay there smoking in the dark, but tobacco tasted 
of fear, too. The only way out he could think of was to bolt 
first thing next morning. ‘Take to the roads. 

In the morning he remained hidden in the house, tramping 
it back and forth on a treadmill of indecision. Black depres- 
sion had set in, unnerving action. He could not even decide to 
pack his paints or roll his canvases. Incessantly he repeated to 


himself, “Got to get out of this—GOT TO.” 
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Podson had gone over to the beach. ‘The sky was still greyed 
over with clouds, but now they shut in the heat, making the 
day sultry, and exertion a nuisance. Podson swam and came 
out to loll on the sand, and went heavily to sleep. 

He woke feeling livery, and aware that he had overslept the 
morning. Blinking, he brought attention to bear on a squalling 
going on over the sand ridge, and tugged on his trousers to 
investigate it. 

The old woman had got her gin and had swigged herself up 
to a fine exhilaration over more and more gin to be had for a 
pleasant debauch of squalling. A debauch of moral worth too, 
announcing retribution on the evil doing of others. When 
Podson arrived she was hobbling up and down the front fence, 
screeching, “‘Come out of it, ye big coward; come out and be 
told off for what you'll get, handling the wench is under age.” 

‘Hello, Auntie, what’s bitten you?”’ inquired Podson. 

The old woman whisked round to find Podson inspecting 
her out of his ginger fluff, and a very debauched spectacle in 
nothing but his baggy pants. “‘You’re another of them, belike, 
has had the use of her,” she squalled. “Don’t think you’ll be 
slinkin’ out of it before the law has you for it, money or no 
money; this day I’ll be havin’ the police on you... .” 

“‘Batty,’’ remarked Podson, diagnosing her case and passing 
on into the house. There he paused astonished, for Bradly was 
crouching below the window with a face abandoned to fero- 
cious funk. “What the hell?” exclaimed Podson. 

“Shut the bloody door,” hissed Bradly. 

Podson shut it and Bradly ran crouching into the kitchen, 
where he gave a remarkable performance of hurling frenzy at 
the ceiling with both fists. Goggling amazement, Podson 
again said, ‘“‘What the hell?” 

Bradly crashed into a chair, pumping up mighty breaths of 
exhaustion and defeat, “Old bitch,”’ he said between breaths. 
“Got me ina... hell of... hole. Threatened me with... 
police. Havin’ girl . . . under age.” 

“By ginger, did you, though?” 

“NO,” bellowed Bradly, but instantly lowered his voice to 
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a ferocious wheeze. “Never touched the girl... never 
thought of such a thing. Painted her . . . used her as a model, 
Old bitch saw her posin’ in the nude, behind the cliff yonder. 
Accused me on the spot of havin’ the girl. Been at me ever 
since about it.”’ 

‘Tell her to go to hell.” 

““But damme, she threatens to put the police on me.”’ 

““What’s that matter; they can’t prove anything. Girl isn’t 
accusing you, is she?” 

“No, damme, of course not.” 

“Well, you’re all right; tell the police to go to hell too, if 
they come nosing after you.” 

Bradly leaned out of his chair, stung by frenzy. ‘‘Damna- 
tion! I couldn’t stand it. Police! My God! Might come to a 
court case, get into the newspapers. Couldn’t face it—cut me 
bloody throat first.’ 

He was puffing, sweating, exposed the creature of unmen- 
tionable terrors. Podson stared in amazement at a febrile 
exhibition of nerves for no cause. ‘““What are you going on like 
that for, Mudgy? You’ve got nothing to worry about. All in 
all, it’s only a ratty ‘old bitch talking.” 

“Dam’ it, I tell you she’s got me. If I stick here she’ll want 
money out of me; if I clear out she’ll put the police on me out of 
nark. Can’t stay here—can’t clearout—haven’t got acent left.” 

“What?” 

“Dead broke; gave old bitch my last quid.” 

“Gave her your last quid? What in hell for?” 

“Shut her up, damme.”’ 

“Well, so help me God, Mudgy!”’ 

Podson was disgusted—outraged, He offered Bradly for 
inspection as an exhibit in crass imbecility. ““You’re dotty, 
balmy, absolutely off your crumpet. Let that lousy old hag 
blackmail you. Absolutely asked her to come at you for more. 
So help my God! Your last quid, too. What the hell are we 
going to do now; no money left.” 

Bradly made an exhausted gesture, too used up to compete 
with this penultimate disaster. 
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“Damn it, we’ve got to do something about it,” protested 
Podson. “‘Can’t you raise some money somewhere.” 

“Only chance sell one of those dam’ pictures. Got to go to 
town for that. Got no money left for a fare.” 

“Well, so help my God!”’ said Podson, awakened at last to 
a shocking state of affairs, He was indignant now, hurt; prac- 
tised on by another instance of secretiveness in Bradly. “Hang 
it, Mudgy, you might have let me know you were down to 
your last quid. Damn it, I was counting on you for a railway 
fare to Sydney, if the worst came to the worst. By ginger, you 
know, this is pretty tough, letting a man suddenly in for a 
knock out like this.”’ 

Bradly only grunted a rejection of compunction on that 
score, But they had to eat—while food lasted—and he got 
lumpishly up to prepare lunch. It was a disgruntled meal: 
Podson brooding over a treacherous insolvency from Bradly 
and Bradly brooding on its calamity to himself. Depression 
had again set in, now that he had blown off the excess of his 
despairs in speech. 

The meal over, he was beset once more with the prowlings 
of indecision. He went over his stores, trying to calculate how 
much food he could carry to last the hundred and twenty miles 
tramp to Sydney. That would mean leaving everything 
behind except his rug, roll of canvases, and painting traps. 
Yesterday’s canvas would have to be left too; the paint was 
still wet on it. He groaned, unable to look at it, such evil it had 
brought down on him. 

Podson was seated on the bed, going through such turf 
forecasts as he could find in the papers; his panacea for correct- 
ing the mistakes of fortune. All was still outside; no hint of 
the old woman about. On a sudden impulse Bradly picked up 
his painting traps and went forth with them. 

He carried his traps by the instinct which salvages articles 
of first importance in a disaster. He carried them automatic- 
ally, casting glances everywhere in escape from the old woman 
and in search of Cora. 

Cora was on the watch for him, for the moment he 
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appeared above the sand-ridge she slid out of the scrub and 
signalled her presence there. He hurried on down to the 
lagoon, jerking a nod for her to follow. At the wading-place 
he only said, ‘‘No use talking here,’’ and began to take off his 
boots. 

Safe on the other side, he led the way down to the clump of 
casuarinas, and in that softly shaded privacy, turned to face 
her. 

There he was suddenly checked, facing the unplumbed 
complexity of child or woman in her. He did not know which 
to address, now that an invincible accent had been placed on 
her wide hips and developed breasts and her rebellious eyes and 
lips, which might have been a challenge to his masculinity or 
an infantile defence against it, for all he knew of that infernal 
enigma which moulds an image of desire from lips and breasts 
and thighs, and blanks out all confessions of desire from them. 

Growling, because of embarrassment, he said at last, ‘‘Here, 
what about that dam’ yarn the old bitch sprung on me. 
Accusin’ me of... I mean... damme, you know what I 
mean.” 

‘‘She’s been saying that before.”’ 

“What?” 

‘“The other day when she saw you and me talking.” 

‘Damme, what right she got sayin’ that, only seeing us 
talking?”’ 

“She saw you give me money.”’ 

Cora’s unwinking gaze appeared to make no significance of 
a singular accusation which was now having a very confusing 
effect on Bradly’s inspection of her. He grunted indignantly, 
which was a febrile effort to keep up his detached relations 
with her.. 

“Damme, didn’t you tell her I was only payin’ you for 

in’?’’ 

“TI never told her anything.” 

“But you’ve got to tell her.”’ 

“I ain’t going to tell her.” 

“But damme, you’ve GOT to.” 
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“She'll want my money if I do.” 

Bradly glared at her. “You ain’t been bringin’ that money 
home I gave you for posin’?”’ 

Cora shook her head, obscuring her face with the tawny 
silver of her hair. When she tossed it back again her eyes were 
defensive against Bradly, or against any threat to the posses- 
sion of her treasure. “‘I ain’t going to let her have my money,” 
she said firmly. 

Bradly was angry now, and frightened at her obstinacy. 
“But damme, she’s got to know I only paid you for posin’. 
What other excuse have I got for goin’ about with you?” 

What indeed, with Bradly’s bearded forty years glowering 
at Cora’s smooth adolescence. Yet the tradition of that going 
about was established in Bradly’s glare and Cora’s unwinking 
acceptance of it; in this intimate group of two under the 
privacy of the casuarinas; in an emotion which involved them 
perforce in conspiracy with life’s greatest profundity. Staring 
so Close into the dark brown iris flecked with gold, the milk- 
pure clarity of the cornea, the vermilion flush under her 
honey-coloured skin, Bradly’s glare wavered, and was restored 
to desperation. 

‘Don’t you see we’ve got to get this dam’ business fixed 
right? Suppose she puts the police on me, where the hell would 
I stand, unless it’s fixed straight out I paid you for posin’ and 
nothing else. You got to say that, flat. You got to tell her 
you'll say it if she comes that police caper. You got to tell her 
I never put a finger on you.” 

Defensiveness went out of Cora’s eyes and turned them 
vacant under the stress of trying to think clearly. She bent to 
study her feet intently, till a robust wriggle brought her 
upright again, her eyes clear of illusions by the wisdom of 
experience. 

‘She wouldn’t believe me if I said that. She don’t want to 
believe that, see. All she wants is money for her gin. If I gave 
her my money she’d only spend it in gin and want more.” 

Aghast, Bradly realized that a bedlamite craving for gin 
was beyond the reach of rationality. He raised a fist in im- 
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potent fury at the sky but dropped it with a groan. His whole 
body slumped; he confessed defeat, absolving Cora from any 
complicity in it. 

‘Damme, I see you can’t do anything. Not your fault; 
can’t argue with a bloody old loon like that. By God, she’s 
bust everything. Best work I ever did, too. Look at that 
stinkin’ hole she’s got me in. Can’t buy her off without raising 
hell—that was my last quid I gave her. Haven’t gota cent left. 
Dead broke. Only about a week’s food left too.’ 

Cora opened her eyes wide, putting back her hair the better 
to stare at an astounding revelation. Her concept of Bradly as 
an illimitable source of coins tumbled in confusion at this out- 
right confession of destitution. In a voice husky with bewilder- 
ment, she whispered, “What! ain’t you got any more money?” 

With a grunt that rejected a disgraceful admission of 
poverty, Bradly delved up a shilling and a sixpence and showed 
them to her. ‘“That’s all I got left,’’ he said, and tossed the 
coins dyspeptically away. 

Cora’s dazed stare followed them to earth and returned to 
Bradly, still unable to visualize him as a pauper. Bradly, 
having done with pretences and illusions, now dispiritedly 
accepted the inevitable. 

“Oh well, nothing we can do about it; Ill have to get out, 
that’s all, police or no police. Let the bloody thing rip... to 
hell with it.”’ 

He stood hesitating uneasily at the terms of farewell, know- 
ing less than ever what his relations to her were. Or hers to 
him. An imputation to be fiercely reyected had strangely con- 
fused the relation of artist to model between them. He said, 
“Oh, well,” a couple of times, but found no other convention 
to grace his departure. Cora was standing trimly there with 
her bewildered stare still on him, and memory restored to 
Bradly the sweet full lines of her naked body under that 
skimpy frock. Unaware that his own stares was as bemused as 
hers, a question arrived from him of its own volition. 

“How old are you?”’ 

“Seventeen and a bit.” 
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Bradly nodded, confirming another inevitability. From that 
he straightened up with false alertness to say, “Oh, well, no 
use hangin’ about here . . . time I got a move on.” 

He went off a few paces and turned to add gruffly, “So 
long,’’ and went off again. At the wading-place he turned 
again to find that she was still standing there, staring blankly 
after him. He waved his hand in departing finally, but she did 
not wave in return. 

She was too confused for gestures of finality to days that had 
made rich her isolation with money, with interest, with the 
reality of her body. When Bradly’s wading figure vanished 
behind a clump of mangroves she went slowly back and 
searched for the two coins till she found them. Staring at them, 
turning over and over as if to unravel from them the troubled 
confusion of her thoughts, she went down to the wading-place 
and crossed the lagoon in the direction of the south headland. 
On shore again she began to run, ina hurry now that she could 
dispense with thought for action. Straight to that little cavity 
which housed her treasure she ran, to plump down at once 
before its altar and crawl under it. 

Wedged in head and shoulders, the activity of her wriggling 
stopped suddenly, with an effect of shock. As suddenly she 
tore herself out to kneel up with a flushed and furious face, 
but no bag of coins in her hand, Once more she threw herself 
full length to wriggle under the slab, her body twisting with 
the vigorous movements of her questing hands. When she 
drew herself out the second time her clamped lips and flushed 
scowl confessed that fantasy’s worst evil had befallen her at 
last—the coins were gone. 


CHAPTER XXI 


BRADLY was half way up the slope from the lagoon when a 
growl from Edmund brought him round to stare a moment at 
the scrub below and dodge with cumbersome panic behind the 
nearest bush. 

Old Mother Spadget came out on the path that led from 
the south headland, mumbling her chaps over unholy flavours, 
and jolting her old bones along with an effect of diabolic gusto. 
Weaving right and left by the swag of her crooked back, and 
clawing bushes intemperately out of her way, she joggled out 
of sight down into the hollow. 

Bradly came out from hiding with a dyspeptic grunt, too 
depressed by ignominy to send a curse after the old woman. 
That old bag of bones to bring down cataclysm on him! That 
old thing the nemesis of an inspired aspiration! 

He scowled vacuously, keeping at bay a horrible enlighten- 
ment on the mechanism of effort, which must drive into being 
a resistance equal to itself. That thought beyond the range of 
his protective innocence arrived to him only by a slumping of 
the body, by a slackening of the fibres of his will. He stood 
there lumpishly, demoralised by a craving for peace, mum- 
bling, ““No sense in the whole bloody business, Edmund—not 
a single bloody ounce of sense.”’ 

He was brought out of that collapse into nihilism by another 
portent from the south headland: Cora, this time. She was 
flying through the scrub like a wild thing driven by rage and 
panic, her frock a fluttering rag and her pale hair flaming 
behind her. She flashed past Bradly without seeing him, 
leaving him gaping at drama in transit. Down into the hollow 
she sped, hard on the old woman’s trail. 

An invincible curiosity drew Bradly to follow, going with 
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caution and craning from behind bushes as he neared the 
humpy. An uproar of squalling from there quickened him up, 
dodging and peering, The old woman was at it, screeching her 
loudest; he caught Cora’s voice too, shrill with anger. 

Over a clump of blackberries he glimpsed the yard, with 
Cora and the old woman jigging about it in a sort of dance, 
Cora backing and shouting, “‘ You give it up—it’s mine’; and 
the old woman screeching, ‘“‘ Ye dare me, ye wicked witch, ye 





faggot; money had out of your dirty doings I’ll beat the lights 
and livers out of you for...” 

She was whacking at Cora with a ragged length of paling, 
insensate with anger at a defiance of her rights, her authority, 
her just revenges. Cora made nothing of the paling; she darted 
in suddenly and grappled with the old woman, tugging at 
something clutched in her claws. The old woman dropped her 
stick to grip it with both hands, tugged all over the place by 
Cora’s furious jerks to snatch it from her. She was whistling 
maledictions, but no jerking could detach her clutch on that 
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bag, which held a panacea to all her evils. ‘The temper behind 
Cora’s level brows went suddenly berserk. She put forth the 
strength of her potent muscles in a violent swing which lifted 
the old woman off her feet and sent her sailing in air. An 
appalling screech went up with her, cut sharply short, like a 
clicked off gramophone. Then there was only Cora standing 
in the yard with her breast heaving anger and a coloured bag 
in her hand. 

Bradly had seen most of that, in and out above the black- 
berries, but this too sudden cessation of strife on a top note of 
frenzy tightened the skin on his scalp and sent the muscles of 
his belly flat. Edmund’s ears and tail ceased twitching and he 
remained rigidly listening, nose pointing. 

Moving with care, Bradly got through the blackberries to 
the broken fence. Cora turned to look blankly at him, too 
possessed by a violent emotion to account for his presence 
there. The old woman appeared to have vanished; he could 
see no signs of her in the yard. Reassured by silence from her, 
at any rate, he ducked through the fence and came across the 
yard. Then he saw her. 

She was lying in the lee of a fowlhouse in a crumpled 
posture, as if cohesion had been detached from her Joints, 
which lobbed her in an untidy heap, like a lot of old bones, tied 
together with string. Her skull was hitched under her humped 
shoulders and her fallen jaw made a lipless O of her mouth, 
giving it an expression of imbecile astonishment. Fowls ruffled 
their feathers about her, clucking indignantly at a recent dis- 
turbance. 

Bradly stared hard at the old woman, scratching his beard. 
Opinion on the peculiar immobility of her pose evaded him 
for the moment. He bent to take a closer look at her and 
recoiled abruptly. With hackles up, Edmund advanced his 
nose with intense precaution at a dirty bare foot, lean as a 
fowl’s claw, from which the shoe had fallen. With a growl 
and a snort, he also receded from the old woman, giving his 
opinion on the spot of what had happened to her. 

An inexplicable embarrassment kept Bradly’s thoughts in a 
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state of confusion which evaded arriving at conclusions on the 
factual evidence of his eyes. He looked at Cora standing 
blankly there, and away from her with a certain furtiveness, 
while he took off his hat to wipe the leather band with his 
elbow, and put it precisely on again. If there was an uncon- 
scious gesture of refreshment in that act, it failed to reach him 
as such. By what appeared to be an astonishing piece of divina- 
tion, he arrived at the statement of a fact. 

“Damme, she’s dead.” 

Cora’s brows contracted at this seemingly inexplicable 
announcement but lifted again as she found its explanation. 

“She took my money.” 

The bag in her hand jingled pleasantly as she showed it to 
Bradly, who nodded at it, finding the explanation sufficient. 
An uprush of unlicensed thoughts were censored by a state of 
mental confusion which required him to fix attention only on 
the factual aspects of this event. He bent over the old woman 
again, with his ear turned flatly to her lips and then to the 
region of her heart. She was lying with her skull on a ridged 
stone, down which trickled a fecble thread of blood. Rising 
with an abrupt jerk, he said emphatically, ‘‘ Dead as mutton.” 

All that time he had been holding his traps, but now he put 
them down to ruffle up his hair vigorously for the better 
refreshment of thought. Something had to be done about this. 
Never having had a corpse to dispose of before, he was vague 
on the rituals and procedures which got rid of it. A rational 
suggestion that they should bury it in the yard there and then 
had to be dispensed with; local curiosity might want to know 
what had become of the old harridan. An informal corpse, too. 
The words “Coroner’s Inquest”’ arrived in his mind, and dis- 
turbed it greatly. Those damned doctors would be peeking at 
that old corpse, exercising their ingenuity to explain that a 
thump on the skull had jerked life out of it. An extra normal 
thump, too; damme, he had seen her hurtle through the air 
like a wet sack. 

He rumbled uneasily, tugging at his beard. Cora watched 
him mutely, deferring the whole affair to his adult wisdom. 

P 
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He turned to find her intent gaze on him, and there passed 
between them a conspiratorial emotion, based in an assurance 
of security from all false judgments or pretences. To Bradly it 
brought a sudden tightening of the chest muscles by fear and 
exultation. He was in this thing; damme, it was as much his 
affair as Cora’s. Got him out of an infernal hole, by George. 
He felt suddenly full of energy and resource. 

‘“‘We got to fix up how this thing happened, Cora. Won’t 
do to let out the truth, mind; these legal hell-hounds bring it 
in homicide or some damned thing. Can’t trust them with the 
truth—all they want is blood. It’s got to be an accident, see. 
We got to make it out an accident; old woman drunk fell 
from a height somewhere. Account for that crack on the 
skull, understood. Got to put her somewhere that’ll prove it 
was an accident, Can’t have it happen in this yard; couldn’t 
get a crack like that only falling down drunk.” 

Edmund whipped round there with nose and ears cocked at 
the sky-line above the hollow. Bradly glanced swiftly up there 
too, and was transfixed with horror. A peaked cap had topped 
the rise and there reached him the tramp and jingle of a fast- 
walking horse. Of all the thousand chances on that lonely 
beach, one evil chance had brought the trooper there. 

Bradly came to life by panic. “Get rid of her—quick, 
quick,”’ he hissed, thrusting Cora at the corpse. He had only 
the image of her bewildered stare as he snatched up his traps 
and bolted for the fence. Diving under it he jerked another 
“Quick!” at her and pushed desperately in among the bram- 
bles, tearing a way through them to the front of the humpy. A 
blind impulse rushed him to get there before the trooper and 
hold him from going into the yard. 

The trooper had dipped into the scrub and now came out of 
it, pushing his horse along at a smart walk, and sitting as 
moveless in the saddle as destiny in person. 

“Hallo, hallo, what are you doing there?”’ he called, sur- 
prised at the sight of Bradly lowering there, gripping his 
traps. 

“Out paintin’.”’ Bradly’s voice was hoarse, and he had to 
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fight for breath. “What brings you here? That after-hours 
drinkin’ business? Eh?” 

The trooper dismounted at leisure to slip the reins through 
a stirrup-leather before answering. ““No. Oh no,” he said 
affably. “‘I let that go. Smart fellow, that friend of yours, but 
he didn’t take me in. If it had come to a case he’d have had to 
explain why he didn’t sign the travellers’ book before he signed 
that register. Still, as you had a legal excuse I let it pass. All I 
wanted was to let that pub know that it couldn’t sell booze 
after hours in MY district.” 

He straddled complacently, admiring the power and 
authority vested in the set of his leggings. ““No, I’m after a bit 
of a job here.” He nodded at the humpy. “Little matter of 
fowl-stealing. Mender’s laid a complaint a couple of days 
back, but I couldn’t get over at the time to investigate it. Had 
a pair of prize white Leghorns stolen. Local work, by the look 
of it. So if old Mother Spadget has got any special white Leg- 
horns she’ll have to account for them.”’ 

“‘She ain’t here; saw her in the scrub awhile back.” 

“So much the better; I’ll have a look over her runs first.”’ 

He moved through the ricketty gate, with Bradly poised on 
nightmare to stop him. Desperation jerked a question out of 
Bradly. “Suppose she’s got white Leghorns . . . how are you 
going to prove they’re Mender’s?”’ 

The trooper lowered his voice to a tone of smug signific- 
ance. “‘I’ll pretty soon know if she’s got any of Mender’s fowls 
here; his prize birds are punched through the webbing with 
three stars, see.” 

He nodded the resources of smart detection home on 
Bradly and turned in at the gate, leaving Bradly stupefied for 
initiative. Nightmare saw the trooper disappear round the 
humpy. 

The horse was standing quietly there, all four legs planted; 
trained so to stand while saddled and bridled. Bradly raised his 
traps on a quivering arm and brought them down with a thud 
on the animal’s rump, shocking him into action with a snort 
and a plunge. It was done by the logic of panic and startled 
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Bradly almost as much as the horse. ‘Hi! Quick, horse 
bolting,’ he shouted. 

The trooper shot round the humpy to see his horse gallop- 
ing up through the scrub and dashed after it with a curse. 
Bradly blundered after the trooper, puffing from the shock of 
a desperate action, and poised on alarm for what might follow. 
He tugged open his painting umbrella as he ran for evidence 
to back up a lie. 

The horse had galloped over the sand-ridge to the beach and 
there pulled up, nostrils quivering at an insult to its trained 
intelligence. Running wide, the trooper closed in and caught 
the reins, turning back with the horse to where Bradly waited 
panting on the sand-ridge. 

“What the hell set him off like that,’? demanded the 
trooper indignantly. ‘Never knew this horse to clear out 
before.” 

“My fault...dam’ umbrella... blew out under his 
nose.” 

Breath refused to fill Bradly’s lungs. He motioned at the 
shanty, glaring insistence. “Come in and have a nip. Winded 
me, that run.” 

He strode across to the shanty, terrified that the trooper 
might not follow. But the trooper came, glad enough to 
patronise Bradly’s whisky. He paused only to hitch his horse 
to the gate-post while Bradly strode into the house, diving 
aside to turn the canvas of Cora in the nude to the wall. 
Intolerable to have that under crude inspection at this dam- 
nable moment. His hands trembled violently as he delved up 
the whisky from behind the dresser, blessing the precaution 
against indulging Podson’s taste for booze that had kept it 
hidden. Podson was not in the house, nor had he been on the 
beach. Bradly returned to the front room to find the trooper 
complacently straddling there, looking at the tacked up can- 
vases on the wall. “Got a bit ofa picture gallery here,”’ he said 
tolerantly. 

‘Got a few things. Sit down; no hurry, I suppose. Pour for 
yourself... water in the jug.”’ 
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He bustled uneasily till the trooper was seated, and had 
poured a full nip, and taken a satisfied swig at it. Bradly poured 
for himself, taking it neat, and badly needing it. He took a 
chair, searching his mind for a subject to set the trooper 
talking. “Been thinkin’ I’ll take your tip about those mountain 
views. Suppose you can put me on the best route to take from 
here.” 

“T can; know that country like the back of my hand. You 
haven’t got a road map, I suppose. Well, no matter, I'll give 
you the lay of the land without it. I’d advise you to take a car 
from here; that’ll get you direct to Mitchell’s Gap, and that’s 
a view will give you a hundred miles clear country under your 
eye, so to speak; but if you go by train...” 

Bradly leaned forward with frowning attention, nodding 
and grunting, and hearing not a word of a fulsome discourse 
on where to find views. His mind was trying to make a recon- 
struction of what Cora’s bewildered youth might be doing in 
a panic-stricken emergency such as this. Some blunder, per- 
haps, which would put the truth away to this nosey copper, 
trained to detect the amateur evasion of a crime. Bradly’s 
stomach kinked in on itself, thinking of Cora struck silly with 
that corpse on her hands and the copper bullying the truth out 
of her. Time was needed... time to keep this gas-bag 
talking. 

**, . » Well, that about covers the ground. If you put up at 
Shallow Creek just mention my name at the police station; 
mate of mine in charge there will give you any information 
about the roads,”’ 

“Thanks . . . much obliged; save me a Jot of trouble. Have 
another?”’ 

“Well, one more.”’ 

Bradly poured for both, raking up another bait for a rank 
monologist. “‘Man in your position sees more of the country 
than anyone else. Got to keep an eye on it, so to speak.” 

‘“You’re right there... trained power of observation. 
Now I’ll see things walking a road that fifty other men would 
miss. Ill give you an instance, connected with the robbery of 
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a wash-house copper. You set a copper down on a dusty road 
and it will leave a certain mark. But I ask you, how many 
men, seeing that mark, would say to themselves, ‘Aha, there’s 
been a wash-house copper set down here.’ Well, I saw that 
mark in relation to a certain house I had my eye onand.. .”’ 

Bradley grunted industriously, adding another ten minutes 
to his miserable count of time. But the room was darkening as 
they sat, and the trooper glanced at the window to put down 
his glass with decision. ‘“Time I got a move on, there’s rain 
coming on over yonder.”’ 

“One more.” 

‘““No more, thanks.”’ 

Bradly followed him to the door, mumbling, “Thanks for 
those tips . . . save me a lot of trouble.” 

**You’re welcome. As I say, I’m here for the service of the 
law-abiding citizen.” 

He slipped the reins, mounted, nodded a dismissal at Bradly 
and went off at a canter over the sand-ridge and down into the 
hollow. Time rushed with him to unmask a catastrophe, 
leaving Bradly stranded in a backwash of suspense. Its 
image lay on the closing day, with a leaden sea shouldering in 
from the east under a ragged bank of cloud that sagged loose 
edges to the horizon. 

Bradly stood at the gate, offering his alarms to destiny as a 
bribe to let him off its trick of averting one disaster by bringing 
another down on him. Too damnable, if that old woman 
had been knocked on the head only to blackmail the security 
of life by her death too. 

For ten minutes he waited there, jabbed at by his nerves, 
with every minute mounting up a dead weight of suspense. 
Unable to bear it, he slunk inside to tramp the house, stopping, 
listening, throwing out gestures of exasperation, and tramping 
on again. Something must have gone wrong, to keep that 
infernal copper all this time. In a cold sweat, he thought of 
Cora’s immaturity at the mercy of a bullyragging policeman— 
saw himself dragged into it as an accomplice after the fact— 
saw himself pinioned in a witness-box, bored at by the in- 
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human eyes of human vermin hunters. Edmund sat bolt 
upright, watching Bradly without a blink, sensing threat in 
the air as he had smelt death on an old woman. 

From without, the swift pad of galloping hooves slumped 
Bradly’s bones in their sockets; cold sweat congealed his back. 
‘The trooper’s voice reached him, pregnant with threat. 

“Here a minute, I want you.” 

Bradly braced himself for shock. His scowl was the last 
defence of shattered nerves as he strode out to where the 
trooper was busily hitching his horse to the gate-post. 

“Been an accident up yonder,” he said, jerking his head at 
the bluff. 

Accident?” 

“The old woman. Girl says the last she saw of her she was 
up on the cliff. She’s not there... I’ve been up... but 
there’s something on the rocks below. Couldn’t make it out 
from above. Can we make those rocks from the beach?”’ 

“Might; tide’s coming in pretty fast. Have to hurry.”’ 

Relief bewildered Bradly, but he dared not accept its pro- 
mise. Must bea catch in this somewhere. The trooper hurried 
ahead, brisk with another piece of official business that hap- 
pened to come his way. It was darkening fast by the spread of 
rain clouds up from the sea. The tide rocks were spouting 
spray and the wind drove the spindrift in their faces, and they 
scrambled awkwardly over and round the rock masses tumbled 
from the cliff face on the flat ledge at sea-level. Already it was 
half submerged by the rising tide. 

‘About here it should be,”’ said the trooper, measuring the 
cliff face with his eye. He clambered up a great wedge of rock 
and straddled it to peer down behind it. What he saw there 
pleased him for he said “‘Aha!’’ in the tone that nabs a male- 
factor. 

“‘She’s here all right,” he told Bradly. “You better climb 
up here so I can pass her up to you.” 

He vanished over the rock and Bradly struggled up into his 
place. Down in a crevasse the trooper was tugging at some- 
thing wedged there, which looked like a sodden bundle of old 
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rags till it was pushed up the rock to Bradly, who had to quel 
repugnance and take a grip of it. Under his hands it had the 
unstable clamminess of all dead flesh. 

The trooper climbed back on the rock and slid down to take 
the cadaver lowered to him by Bradly, who lumbered down to 
assist In carrying it. An awkward ‘ob they made of it, slither- 
ing among the rocks, with the tide sweeping in and plucking 
at their foothold till they reached the beach, where the trooper 
paused to hook up his end of the old woman by her armpits, 
leaving her feet to Bradly. ‘‘Girl says she was drunk,” he 
remarked incidentally. 

‘Likely enough,” grunted Bradly. That grunt covered all 
he had now to say about the old woman; behind the trooper’s 
back, he was able to mark her head covered very decently with 
contusions. 

They carried her down into the hollow and shuffled with 
her through the trellis entanglements to the back door. Cora 
stood there with frowning brows and clamped lips: her uncon- 
scious mask of reticence at bay. She backed in to give them 
entrance, and the trooper, with a directing nod at Bradly, had 
the body placed on Cora’s bed, and tugged off a blanket to 
cover it up. It was dark in the humpy and Cora stood mutely 
by, the mass of her hair fallen forward and obscuring her face, 
in what might have seemed a convention of grief, though 
Bradly knew very well that her level stare was intent on all 
this. The trooper turned to pat her shoulder, well up in the 
correct formulas for affairs of this sort. 

“Now, my girl, you’ve got to bear up, you see; it’s an acci- 
dent and a bad one, and beyond help or curing; but the old 
lady was well on in years and you might say it was a happy 
release, one way or another.” 

Bradly endorsed these wise words, blessing the trooper’s 
sapience, blessing Cora’s protective reticence, blessing the old 
woman on the bed even. The consolation part of his job dis- 
posed of, the trooper added, “You might get us a bit of light, 
my girl, while I make a note of this.”” As Cora turned to light 
a candle he muttered in Bradly’s ear, “Tough luck on the girl, 
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left alone like this,” to which Bradly growled, “Tough 
luck.”’ 

Under the candle light, the trooper took out his notebook. 
A letter came with it, which he handed to Bradly. “Letter for 
you, care of Cooley; Cooley asked me to bring it along. Sorry 
I overlooked it.” 

“Thanks,” muttered Bradly, putting the letter in his 
pocket. 

The trooper glanced at his watch and made a note in his 
notebook. ‘“‘Let’s see, your name’s Cora Ryan, isn’t it?’’ he 
asked Cora, who nodded. 

‘“‘What’s the old lady’s name—full name?”’ 

Cora’s eyes opened with a surprised expression, but she only 
shook her head again, implying that the title of grandmother 
dispenses with all other labels. 

“Don’t know, eh? Well, I can find that out from the elec- 
toral roll.”” He put up his notebook and buttoned his tunic, 
adding, “Ill see your grandmother is taken away to-morrow, 
my girl. Now, it’s a bit lonely for you here, so if you like, I'll 
arrange for one of the neighbours along the road to take you 
in for the night.” 

Cora found her voice to say huskily, “I’d sooner stay here.”’ 

““Wouldn’t care to come across to the town? My wife will 
look after you, you know.” 

Cora’s vigorous shake of the head obscured her face in the 
tawny silver of her hair. It did everything that the occasion 
required, that hair, screening an image of youth confused by 
the tragic inconsequence of death. The trooper gave her 
another consoling pat, saying, “Well, bear up, now. There’s 
nothing more I can do here till the morning.” 

He nodded Bradly out, anxious to be away before the rain 
came. Bradly glanced furtively back at Cora standing quite 
still in the candlelight, staring at the candle. She had not once 
looked at him through that affair, and again he suffered that 
confusion of mind over the child and woman in her, which 
gave her the woman’s control over the reticence of the child. 

“Bit rough on the girl, leaving her alone all night with 
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that old corpse,”’ he growled, as they moved up through the 
scrub. 

“Well, it’s rough, but what can you do in an out-of-the- 
way hole like this. I’ll see she’s relieved of it to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

“Be an inquest about this, I suppose? Won’t want me to 
attend, I suppose?”’ 

“No need; I was on the spot myself and practically saw it 
happen.” 

“Bit of luck you were here; old girl might never have been 
found.” 

“Well, I'll say this for myself. If there’s anything out of 
order where I’m about, I don’t miss it.”’ 

“I believe you,” said Bradly with unction. 

At the shanty gate the trooper slid the reins over his horse’s 
head and mounted hurriedly, with a glance out at sea. “‘Rain’s 
coming fast; I’ll have to leg it back. So long.” 

“So long.”’ 

A touch of the spur sent the horse off at a canter, the 
trooper bending forward as a sprinkle of rain thrashed in from 
the sea. Bradly watched the peaked cap vanish below the sand- 
ridge, taking all evil portents with it. 

The drops fell faster, but he stood at the gate letting them 
fall on his face for a blessed benediction of peace. 


CHAPTER XXII 


NIGHT closed down on the shanty, with a steady drumming 
of rain on the iron roof, but Bradly sat for a long time in a 
chair, not thinking, not smoking, just savouring peace. There 
were a cheque and a letter lying open on the table, and they 
contributed their theme of peace too. 

Edmund also relaxed on his bag bed, aware that peace had 
come again to their desert island. He did not leap at Bradly’s 
midriff as a hint that dinner was overdue, but snoozed con- 
tentedly to the drumming of the rain: a monotone chant of 
well-being under cover. 

Bradly roused himself to take up the cheque and stare at it 
with profound attention, as if its hieroglyphics required care 
in deciphering, though they stated in explicit terms that a bank 
was to pay Bradly Mudgett sixteen pounds on presentation of 
this slip of paper. Putting down the cheque he took up the 
letter and studied that intently too. It was from Pringle and 
said: ‘‘Please find enclosed cheque for £16, price, less commis- 
sion, for your Oyster Girl. Walter Grierson bought it. I had 
an offer from Dr. Crandle for it after it was sold. He wants 
first refusal of anything else you have in the same style.” 

Bradly shook his head in solemn gratification; no catch in 
that. Ruffling up his hair and beard, he looked over the paint- 
ings on the wall, estimating their qualities and pondering over 
a selection for immediate despatch to Pringle. Dr. Crandle 
was another buyer of first importance; if he could get hold of 
buyers like Crandle and Grierson! 

Detecting himself indulging a dangerous mood of compla- 
cence, he got up abruptly, remarking, “Damme, Edmund, 
time we had some tucker.”” Edmund was off his bag bed at the 
word, brisk with appetite. In a generous bustle, they set about 
preparing a tasty meal for the pan. 
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Bradly was apportioning ingredients when it occurred to 
him that Podson was strangely absent. His hat, coat, shirt, and 
boots were in the front room, so he could hardly have gone 
calling on Miss Marley in only his pants and singlet. Still, 
Bradly put a generous portion in the pan for him; no cause 
for stinginess now over food. 

They were finishing their meal at leisure when Podson 
came back. A furtive business he made of it, first peering cau- 
tiously in at the kitchen-window before pushing in at the 
door, and goggling round the room to be sure only Bradly and 
Edmund were there before entering. His hair was plastered 
flat by the rain and he wore a waterproof coat of feminine 
design, much too long for him, and his first words burst on 
Bradly a suspended alarm. 

“What did he say?”’ 

“Eh”? 

‘“That copper—what did he say?” 

Bradly frowned and stared, unable to get Podson’s obvious 
concern into focus with the events of that afternoon. For what 
could Podson know of them, unless by some horrid mischance 
he had hidden in the scrub, and had seen something expressly 
designed not to be seen. Fortunately, Podson misinterpreted 
Bradly’s glare of alarm, and punched the air with sudden 
venom. 

‘The bastard! By the greatest bit of luck I happened to be 
on the far end of the beach when I spotted him coming over 
the rise and I ducked in behind the rocks and hooked it 
straight for Miss Marley’s. What did he say, anyhow?” 

Bradly opened his mouth, but closed it without speech. 
Astonishment confused him. It arrived to him that Podson 
had taken the trooper’s visit to his own account of a guilty 
conscience, and a sudden jumbled perception of basely profit- 
ing by this mistake kept him silent. ‘The last man in the world 
to exercise duplicity with assurance, he took a grip of his beard 
and looked furtive, and mumbled, “Oh, just made a few 
inquiries.” 

““What about?” 
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“Oh, Just nosin’ round generally.” 

“‘He never got on to it that it was me here, did he?”’ 

Bradly shook his head and Podson looked relieved, and on 
that struck another blow at space. ‘That stinkin’ Mrs, Men- 
der! I bet her gab put him on to nosing over here. By ginger, 
I’ve had a narrow squeak.” 

Terribly conscious now of a shameless misuse of Podson’s 
criminal alarms, Bradly pushed his beard up from under till it 
obscured his nose, and allowed him so far to hide behind a 
hirsute screen. Mumbling through it, he said, ‘““Copper’s com- 
ing back first thing to-morrow morning.” 

“By ginger, he won’t find me here,” said Podson with 
energy. “‘I intended to be off to-night and this fixes it.” 

‘“To-night?’’ Bradly let down his beard, astonished. 

““Y ou bet to-night. If I start now I can pick up the early 
train at ‘Turimbilly, and that'll land me in Sydney by seven 
o'clock, and Ill be right out of it, and that copper can come 
nosing his blasted head off, for all I care. I only came back 
here to get my clothes and let you know I was off.”’ 

Bradly stared at this announcement, hardly able to bless his 
luck for astonishment. Hang it, that copper was destiny’s 
angel, getting rid of all his complexities at one swoop. With 
the warmest feelings of friendship for Podson, now that he 
was to be rid of him, Bradly said heartily, “Better have some 
tucker—saved your share.” 

““That’s all right; I had a good feed at Miss Marley’s. I'll 
get into my togs at once.” 

Bradly carried the candle to the front room, sliding the 
cheque off the table into his pocket behind Podson’s back. 
Podson was busy dressing. Now, with his coat on, he took 
several matters from his trouser pocket for transference to his 
pocket book. Astonished, Bradly noted three pound notes, 
some silver, and a folded slip of pink paper suspiciously like a 
cheque. Of these, Podson remarked incidentally, “‘“Got Miss 
Marley to fix me up with a loan. That reminds me, Mudgy, 
what about you?”’ 

“‘About me?”’ 
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“About getting out of here. I can let you have the price of 
a fare to Sydney, if you want it.”’ 

Embarrassed and ashamed, Bradly began to scowl and 
mumble, “Hang it, no; can’t take your money, dam’ 
it.” 

“It’s all right; I’ve got enough to see me through.” 

“Don’t want it... got news from Pringle...sold a 
picture. I*ll stay on here now, paintin’.”’ 

‘What about the old bitch?” 

“Eh? Oh, her . . . damn her; not botherin’ any more about 
her.”’ 

“Well, you take my tip and don’t let her have another cent. 
Hallo, whisky!” 

He picked up the bottle, astonished. Ashamed at being 
caught out secreting whisky, Bradly mumbled, ‘‘Forgot I had 
it here; gave that copper a nip. Have one?”’ 

“You bet I will... just what I need, with that blinking 
tramp ahead of me.” 

Glasses and water were there and Bradly poured for both. 
Both said, ‘‘Here’s luck,” and drank, Podson breathed in a 
generous stimulant and said, “Well, I’m in luck already. 
Here’s my contention that when things are absolutely lousy a 
bit of luck is sure to turn up and put them right. When I saw 
that cop this afternoon I thought, ‘By ginger, the jig’s up.’ 
Proved to be just the opposite. Naturally, with a cop on my 
tail I was a bit upset when I got to Miss Marley’s, and I 
bunged the truth straight to her. She was doing a bit of garden- 
ing, overall on and leather gloves. I said, “By ginger, Isabel, 
you'll have to hide me—police are after me.’ That put her 
into a tremendous fluster. Rushed me into her bedroom and 
told me to hide in the wardrobe. Well, I had to calm her 
down; told her it wasn’t as urgent as that, but if that cop came 
round I could do a duck into the wardrobe. So I explained 
everything—barring Mrs. Peabody, of course. Put it all on 
Peabody. Not that she cared a blink about money; fact is, if 
I’d really robbed the bank straight out she wouldn’t have 
cared, That’s where women have got it all over men; they 
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don’t care a dump for the law. Fact is, if the police are after a 
man, that gives him a hell of pull with them.” 

Podson drank, and smacked his lips, and wagged his head 
over the profundities of the feminine mind as revealed to his 
astute observation. 

“Fact is, my being in a stinking hole and coming to her for 
help put me just right with her, Put up her shares at once, see. 
It would have been a safe card to play even if the police 
weren’t after me. Put me in the bum position and put her 
right on top; strong, sympathetic, capable woman, coming to 
the rescue, By ginger, she couldn’t do enough for me; dolled 
me up in a bed-jacket, rushed round getting dinner. You 
mayn’t believe it, but I never even had to ask for money. Gave 
me all she had in the house and insisted on writing me out a 
cheque for that fifty. Absolutely. Of course, it’s only a 
loan; I'll pay her back on the nail the moment I’m flush 
again.” 

He poured himself another whisky, which left a minor nip 
in the bottle for Bradly. But Bradly, relieved of all his spiritual 
complexities, and restored to financial integrity, wagged a 
head of solemn admonition at Podson. 

“Take my tip... pay the bank back that fifty at once. 
Get yourself out of a rotten hole.” 

“Certainly . .. pay the bank back, absolutely. After I’ve 
laid a few bets, naturally. I’ll double that fifty and pay the 
bank back on the spot.”’ 

Frowning and nodding rectitude home on Bradly, he fin- 
ished his whisky and with a brisk return to business, put on 
Miss Marley’s raincoat. It buttoned up to the neck and 
reached to his heels and gave a distinctly apostolic air to his 
opaque eye and ginger whiskers and a sprouting fringe of hair 
over the collar. Bustling hospitality, Bradly opened the door 
to have a glance at the weather on his behalf. It was raining a 
steady downpour that had set in for the night, and Bradly 
shook his head at it. ““Won’t let up before morning; you'll 
have a wet walk of it.”’ 

“T'll be all right in this coat. The only nuisance is that 
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lagoon. Pest getting into socks with wet feet. Suppose you 
wouldn’t mind lending me a towel?” 
“‘Certainly—towel.”” With the warmest feeling for Pod- 
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son, Bradly handed him a towel, which Podson pushed into 
the pocket of his coat. 

“Well, now I’m set. Of course, you’ll know what to say to 
that copper in the morning. About getting him off over who 
I am.” 

‘“That’s all right; leave him to me.” 

“Well, so long, Mudgy.” 

“So long, young Podson.”’ 

Glistening ghostlike in the dark, Podson waved a valedic- 
tory arm and vanished in its mirk. 

Bradly closed the door, a little solemn over the precise 
mechanism which had got rid of Podson for him. He walked 
up and down the room, ruffling his hair, stopping betimes to 
look at a canvas without seeing it, and walk on again. He was 
aware of something overlooked in the stirring bustle of events 
which convicted him of a failure in decency till his eye was 
arrested at that canvas turned face to the wall. Of course, 
Cora! 

He turned the canvas round to examine it, surprised to find 
it so good, even by candlelight. A muddled emotion disturbed 
his contemplation of that gay little nude, so absolute in its 
plastic reality, so veiled in the enigma of its femininity. He 
put it down with a peevish gesture and returned to moving 
irritably about the room, pressing on himself a conviction that 
he had deserted Cora just where his moral support was most 
needed. Damme, left her alone in that dismal little humpy 
with a corpse! ‘Twice he reached for his hat to throw it down 
again, embarrassed at the notion of offering to spend the night 
with her, even with a corpse for chaperon. 

Edmund had busily scratched up his bag bed, but instead of 
flopping on it, sat up with ears cocked and a shining eye on 
Bradly, astonished at the obtuseness of his ears and nose. But 
as Bradly continued to mumble about the room, oblivious to 
the decencies of hospitality, Edmund gave a short bark to 
request his attention to the door. 

““Eh—what?” said Bradly, startled. He opened the door, 
but missed Cora for the moment because she was pressed 
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against the wall under his miniature verandah to avoid the 
rain. Edmund hurried out to give her a prod of welcome, with 
Bradly exclaiming in a flurry, “By George, Cora! Damme, 
what you standing out there for? Come in, damme.”’ 

Cora came in, with a violent shiver which recoiled from 
evils in the dark. She had draped a sack over her head and 
shoulders, but she was very wet, and her frock clung flatly to 
her body. Fussing about her, removing the sack, patting her 
with compunction, Bradly demanded, ““‘Why didn’t you come 
in before?” 

“That man was here.” 

“Well, he’s gone—gone for good.” 

“I couldn’t stay over there . . . not with her in the 
house.” 

She gave a shiver of repugnance, her eyes still fixed from a 
vigil of fear. Bradly patted her reassuringly, very disturbed; 
needing to reassure himself. “You’re all right here; glad you 
came; just thinking of going over to you.” 

Cora let out her breath with a long relaxing sigh, staring 
about the little room, her eyes vacant in a relief from stress. 
When they returned to Bradly, stress returned to them by its 
past image. 

“I had to carry her up that bluff.” 

“Tough job.” 

“T took her into the scrub first. I didn’t know what to do 
with her. I thought that policeman might come back any 
minute. I watched till he went into your place. Then I run 
back and grabbed her up and hurried with her up the bluff. 
You wouldn’t think she was heavy but she is . . . dead heavy. 
I had to push her over,” 

Her voice caught in her throat and another violent shiver 
ran through her. Bradly thought she was going to cry and be- 
came actively disturbed, holding her with one arm and patting 
her shoulder assiduously. “Damme, don’t think about it, Cora. 
Dam’ plucky of you, fixing it up like that. I kept that copper 
talking ... give you a chance. By George, you did it per- 
fectly. As for the other business—that thump on the head— 
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damme, it was an accident. Dam’ lucky accident for me. By 
George, if that hadn’t happened, I’d have been about done for. 
Couldn’t talk sense to that old devil; couldn’t do a thing with 
her. It was the best thing that could have happened to her 
... the only thing. Damme, don’t you ever give it another 
thought.” 

Cora had relaxed again, resting her weight on his arm, 
soothed by his adult reassurances, by his concern for her. 
Holding her, Bradly found his attention switched from her 
troubled emotion to the smooth warmth of her body, offered 
without resictance to his embrace. A concept of embracing her 
so disturbed him that he did not know whether to withdraw 
his arm, or let it go on holding her. 

All that time Cora had held one hand pressed to the folds of 
her dress, and now the weight in her hand recalled her to the 
prime motive of that day’s drama. When she raised eyes to 
Bradly they were again frowningly intent under level brows; 
the mask of her reticent virginity. 

“She found my money. I can’t think how she found it... 
way I hid it. She must have watched me go there.”’ 

Bradly frowned and nodded, not attending to her, because 
his attention was obsessed by the disturbing possession of her 
waist. But Cora seemed to be unaware of that. Her eyes 
wavered, now that she had a difficult oblation to make. 

“T couldn’t let her have that money. You said you hadn’t 
got any more money left.” 

She stuck at that, and an embarrassed wriggle made a vital 
undulation of her body against Bradly’s. Her hand came up, 
offering him her coloured bag tightly knotted over its bulge of 
coins. 

Bradly stared at it, failing to understand that it was offered 
to him. With an impatient wriggle this time, because of his 
blank stare, she said, ““You can have it... I don’t want it.” 

Bradly recoiled from it-~and Cora—with a shout of pro- 
test. “Dam? it, no! I couldn’t take your money.” 

He pushed it back. Sullen now, she thrust it at him. ““Take 
it; I don’t want it.”’ 
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‘Damme, no; impossible. Couldn’t think of taking your 
money.” 

Bradly was tremendously agitated by her action; defending 
himself against a gesture that seemed to attack his self-respect, 
his male innocence, his prerogative of sex-dominance. In a 
fluster of defensive masculinity, he pulled out the cheque and 
showed it to her. 

“Hang it, Cora, I don’t want money. I’ve got money. 
Look at that... came in the letter the copper brought me. 
Cheque for sixteen quid. Price of that Oyster Girl. . . first 
thing I ever painted from you. Twenty quid, less commission. 
First-class buyer, too; man of taste. Damme, you brought me 
luck. If it hadn’t been for you, I never would have painted all 
this stuff. Look at it... best stuff I ever painted. And, 
damme, you want to give ME money.” 

“I can make enough money, now I don’t have to buy her 

in.” 
: Her tone was resentful, rejecting a burst of generous 
emotion on her behalf. She stood twisting and untwisting her 
bag, making the money jink petulantly, while her dark eyes 
and vermilion pout repudiated the painted replicas of herself 
tacked to the wall. 

“You only want me for the pictures.” 

Even Bradly’s lumbering wits could not miss the implica- 
tion of that confession, and he stood opening and shutting his 
mouth at her like a fish, mentally gasping for breath. Then he 
was stumbling at words with a rush; a smoke screen of protest 
to hide behind. 

‘Damme, Cora, what do you mean, saying that. I think a 
hell of a lot of you. Look what you’ve done . . . got me out of 
a hell of a mess. Given me a hell of a kick in paint. Damme, 
only girl I ever... I mean, there you are, no nonsense; girl 
a man can... damme, never had two pennorth of use for 
girls till I met you. What I mean, you ain’t a fool. You got 
sense. You’re a girl a man could live with .. . what I mean, 
pose like a rock, magnificent colour, don’t gab a man’s head 
off. Damme, what you mean, saying I only...” 
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These flounderings insisted on stating the thing they sought 
not to state. He stamped up and down the room, beard brist- 
ling, glaring, all in a swither to cover up his alarms by a 
rational statement of their relations as artist and model. Cora 
only stood there, letting him talk. She may have been a stulti- 
fied neophyte in the practise of her art, but at least she had 
the devilish ingenuity to explode an emotional bomb under 
Bradly’s male innocence and blow its defences to tatters. 

Ousted in the devices of funk, Bradly suddenly charged her 
in the guise of a bullying dominant, who has had enough of 
nonsense for the present. 

“Here, about time we got things fixed up for the night. 
Can’t have you standin’ about in that wet dress. Have to put 
you up here for the night. You’ll be all right here, understand. 
You can have Podson’s bed. Ain’t much of a bed . . . best we 
can do, though. Here, wait till I make it up.” 

Full of purpose, he shook up Podson’s mattress, punched up 
the pillow, and spread the blankets neatly, tucking them in all 
round, Still bustling, he said, “‘Best thing you can do is to get 
into bed and give me that dress to dry before the fire. You'll 
be all right, understand; I got to build up the fire.”’ 

He hurried out, glad to escape, leaving Cora frowning enig- 
matically under her hair. Out of a prolonged interval brisk 
with the crackling of a wood fire, he put his beard round the 
door again. 

Cora was in her bed, with the blankets pulled up to her 
chin and her hair spread out over the pillow, making a silver 
setting for her richly tinted face, which was now—or seemed 
to be—a mask of rebellious defence against him. Bradly 
grabbed up the wet dress and hurried out, very disturbed at a 
conception that he had offended her somehow. Fussing irrit- 
ably, he spread the dress over a chair-back and forced himself 
back to the front room. 

As a solution to retiring for the night under Cora’s eye he 
put out the candle. Relieved by darkness, he undressed to his 
pants and shirt and made up his bed in a jumbled way, and got 
into it with an assumed grunt of relief. Very bothered over a 
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polite dismissal for the night, he growled at last, “You all 
right there, Cora?” 

Silence. 

“You all right, Cora?”’ 

“T’m all right.” 

The tone was ungracious, confirming a sense of offence in 
the air, though why offence, Cora would have been much 
more incapable of accounting for than Bradly. She accounted 
for nothing, which was the trick by which her feminine pro- 
fundity understood everything. ‘To Bradly, lying awake in the 
dark, and nervously intent on every sound from Cora’s pallet, 
the room was pregnant with her presence, with the vitality of 
her youth, the aroma of her body. It was like a weight on his 
spirit, a threat to his complacence, a scornful rejection of the 
maladroit male in him, that potent essence of a young girl five 
feet away from his disturbed senses. In the dark he incessantly 
saw her eyes, fixed on him with that intent, enigmatical 
scrutiny. 

But it was no longer dark. Firelight reflected from the 
kitchen filtered the room with a dim radiance. Cautiously 
turning his head, he could make out Cora lying without a 
move under her blankets, and in the shadowed mask of her 
face he suffered the illusion that her eyes were fixed on him. 
Abruptly, he turned his face away from her. 

In that oppressive silence, Edmund could be heard making 
up his bed again. Very industriously he scratched it up, to 
circle and flop on it with a sigh of complete contentment. 
With the rain on the roof, the fire crackling, all three com- 
fortably abed in one room, Edmund snoozed a sound of bene- 
diction over life made perfect. 

Not so with Bradly. He was afraid to move on his wire 
stretcher for fear it would creak forth a confession of guilty 
wakefulness. By Cora’s stillness, he felt sure she must have 
gone to sleep, and that, by the perverse logic of his nerves, dis- 
turbed him more than the conception of her lying awake 
staring at him. 

A rustle from her brought his head sharply round. She was 
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sitting up in what seemed to him a pose of tense listening. A 
faint shimmer of light picked up the curve of her shoulder and 
the half-circle ofa breast. Startled out of his defensive silence, 
Bradly exclaimed: 

“What is it... what’s the matter?”’ 

“I’m frightened.” 

The husky voice, catching on a sob, jerked Bradly up in 
bed, protesting, “Nothing to frighten you... what you 
frightened of? Damme, Cora.” 

With a wail, Cora let out the stultified image of her fears. 

“I got a feeling she’s just outside the door.” 

Bradly was out of bed, blundering across the floor to kneel 
by her and pat reassurance on her satin-smooth shoulders. She 
gripped him with both arms, holding him tight against the 
convulsive shudder that rejected terror in the security of his 
arms. Confounded by a dithyrambic conflict of fear and exul- 
tation, Bradly could only snatch at one coherent thought, 
‘Damme, after the old bitch accusin’ me... .” 
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